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TttE 

TRANSLATOR 

TO THE 

READER. 



UPON reading this J>art df the anticn^ 
hiftory in Frciich, it was obfervcd by 
feveral judicious perfonSi that the 
author's accounts of many things .relating to 
civil and military archit'edturci machines and 
engines of war, &c. were, (as was unavoid- 
able in defcribing fuch things) obfcurci and 
in a manner unintelligible* He was fenfible 
of this" himfelfi in treating the Orders of 
architefture and the Roman camp; and 
therefore added the Plates of them> without 
which they could not be explaided* 

To remove this Obfcurity, and render this 

verfion the more perfed:, the editors were 

A 3 advifcd 



The Translator to the Reader. 

advifed to have recourfe to the feveral works 
cited by Mr. Rollin. From thefe (Perrault*% 
Vttriroius. J^mh 'F G^im, — Mo/if/uuivn's 
Antiquities y &c.) the plates in thefe volumes 
are engraven, and the ex|)lanatioris of them 
extracted in as brief a manner as poflible ; 
which, it is hoped, will not only anfwer the 
purpofe they were intended for, but tbrov^r 
luch a new light into many parts of the pre- 
ccdifig^- hiftdfy>* where the tilings t4iey reprib- 
fent are mentioned, as will be equally ufeful 
and agreeable to the reader. 

Dr. Richard Mead has been pleafed to 
comtniunicAte an antient pi<5turfe in his pof- 
feilion, which was lately found at Rome; in 
the ruins of the palace of Auguftus Caefar, 
and fuppofed to be painted in his time, a 
Print from which, engraven by Mr. Earofi, 
cxa<5tly the fame fize with theoriginal, is in- 
/crted in the ie<Sion of painting. This print 
being a rev^rfe of the piSure,. occafions' the 
crown's appearing in the left hand of Aut^ 
gulius. The reafon an account of it w^ 
not inferted in the fame place, is becaufe the 
original did not arrive from Italy, till this 
volume was almoft printed off: And as the 
Latin infcription at the bottom is the bcft 
.explanation that can be given of it, it is ne- 
ceflary toinfert the following tranflation of 
it in this place, for the ufe of the Englifh 
reader .^ 

« A 



J 



•* A fragment of an ahticnt painting id 
'^ frcfco, found anno 1737, in the ruins of 
•' the palace of Auguftus Csefar, in the gar- 
" dens of Farnefe upon mount Palatine at 
** komei It contains fix figures exquifitely 
painted in the moft lively and beautiful 
colours 5 by one of which Auguftus is re- 
prefented fittings and holding out a crown 
to fome perfon, whofe figure i^ broke off: 
the reft reprefent the courtiers attending^ 
amongft whom are Maecenas in an azure 
** robe^ and behind him Mi Agrippa with 
" his right hand upon the fhoulder of thd 
^* former; as appears from the refemblanctf 
of thefe figures tothcircoins and gems^ 
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THE 

A U T H O R 

T O T H E 

R E A D E R 



TH E treating of the arts and fcienccs 
has carried me much farther than I 
imagined. I have repented 4norc 
than once my having embarked in an under-* 
takings which required a great variety of 
knowledge, and that too in no common de- 
gree of perfeftion, to give a juft, precife, 
and entire idea of the feveral fubjefts to which 
it extends. I foon difcovered now unequal I 
was to the tafk, and have endeavoured to fup- 

fiy my own defcfts, by making the bed ufc 
could of the labours of fuch as are moft 
expert in each art, that I might not lofe my-- 
Tfelf in ways, of which fome were littk 
familiar, and others entirely unknown, to 
me. 

I faw with fecret joy the approaching end 
of niy journeys not that I might abandoh 

myfelf 



To the R E A t) fe R4 

myfelf to a foft and trivial inertion, mcoA- 
fiftent with an honeft man, and ftill njore fo 
with a diTiftian j btmo tJT^ n Tranqutllity 
and repofc, which might admit me to devote 
the few days I have yet to live, iblely to the 
fludies and exerciies Aefceffary to prepare me 
for that laft moment, which is to determine 
my ilite ft)i* eventioreJ I iifaigine(f> diat, 
after having laboured more than fifty years 
for others, I might' b© permitted to take 
pains for the future onjy for myfelf, and to 
renfeince eritireljT tkeftudjf of proEafie aulfifors, 
which may pleafe the uiidetftanding, biif arc 
not capable of nourifhing the foul. I was 
ftrongly. inclined to make a choice thftt fip-' 
peared fb fuitable, and altaoft neceifary tcj jpie^ 

HoweV^er, the deli re of the public, of 
which 1 c6uld not be ignorant^ gave me jfomd 
paufe upon thid head; 1 did not think pros- 
per tc> detefmiriie for myfelf^ nor to take my 
own inclination for theriile of my eonduft* 
1 coftfulted ffeparately feveral learned and wife 
friertds, \yho all condemned me to undertake 
the Rortian hiftory: 1 mean that of the Rer* 
public. So Unejppeded a uniformity bf ^m 
timeat^ furprifi?^ i^fersandmade it no longcjr 
difficult fdr me to C6^mply. with Itdvice, which 
I conlidered as an affured token ol" the witt 
of God in regard to me. 

I. (hall begin this new w6rki a$ Hh^ us t 
have finiflied the other, which 1 am.in hopes 

• to 



To the READER. 

to do very ipcedily*i At feventy-fix yeafs 
of age I have no tinaje to lofej' not thw I flat* 
0er myfcif wirii bcin^ able to compkat. it^ 
though I flidl apply myfclf to it as much z$ 
toy ftrcngth and hiesilth wiU admit. Having 
only undertaken my fer&fciftory, in diicfaargfc 
of the funAion, to which I conceived God 
had called mr# that of bogi^ning t^ fornx 
the hearts of youth, id give them the J&rft 
tinfture of virtue by tbfe c^anipjes lof the 
great men of thxj pagan worHj and^ to lay 
thofe £rA fotndatioris ^ condu^iog them on 
to mote foiid virtue i.i find my fdf n»^^than 
ever obliged to have the fame view3; ia the 
hiftory I am about to undertalfte- I ihall en- 
deavour not toifitegeli it^t God, in t^ing 
me off in the courfe of my work (for that I 
ought tto. expcft).( will (not ©stamine whether 
it be wdl or ilJiwnMCi, ar; received with, or 
widiotU: applauiib.i,but whether I cgjnpgfedit 
(blely to pleftfe hira; and render fome fervice 
to mankind[. '^ThU thought will only au^-^ 
mcnt my ardor aad. zeal, when I refledt 
for whom J*takisf|^ainsi and engage me to 
make new effprt^, in-order to: aufw-^r the ex- 
pedlation of thfi:ipuJt)U€> imprpving as much 
as I can, froift/the gQod ^viee that has 
been. kindly:) gi\54»ijie,, in. fe^iwdito my firft 

I have only to add, that I fhould be much 
to, be pitied, ifil^expefted.na other reward 

* This hiftory of the Roman republic is tra iflated intD 
Englilb. 

for 



To the R E A D E R, 

for my long and laborious application^ than 
the praifes of this world. And yet who can 
flatter himfelf with being fufficiently upon 
his guard againft fo grateful- an illuflon? The 
labours of the pagans had no other view ; and 
it is accordingly written of them : Receperunt 
mercedem fuam I Vanivanam^ adds one of the 
fathers^ T^bey have' received thetr reward^ as 
vain as tbemfehes. I ought much rather to 
propofe to myfclf the example of that fer* 
vant, who employs the whole induftry and 
application in making the beft ufe he can of 
the few talents his mafter has confided to 
him; in order to hcar^ like hinj, at the laft 
day thcfe words of confolation> far fuperior lo 
Mat XXV. all human praifes : fF^l done fbrni good and 
V' faithfui fenmnU fboti hafi beeA^ faithful over 
a few things-, I will make tbe ruler over many 
things I entir tbouUfiio \tbe jtyy of thy Lord. 
Amen, Amen. 
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of this" himfelf> in treating the Orders of 
architefture and the Roman camp; and 
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which they could not be explaided* 

To remove this Obfcurity, and render this 

verfion the more perfe<ft| the editors were 

A 3 advifcd 
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INTRODUCTION. 

How itfeful the itrvention of arts andfciences has teen 
to mankinds It ought to be attributed to God. 

THE hiftory of arts and fciences, and of 
the perfons, who have moft eminently 
diftinguilhed themfelves by them, to fpeak 
properly, is the hiftory of human wit, which in 
fome fenfe dbes hot give place to that of princes 
and heroes, whom common opinion pUces in the 
higheft degree of elevation and glory, ,1 do not in- 
tend, by fpeaking in this manner, to ftrike at the 
difference of rank and condition, nor. to confound 
or level the order, which God himfelf has inftituted 
amongft men. He has placed princes, kings, and 
rulers of ftates over our heads, with whom he has 
dcpofited his authority ; and after them generals of 
armies, minifters, magiftrates, and all thofe with 
whom the fovereign divides the cares of government. 
The honours paid them, and the pre-eminence 
they poflefs, are no ufurpation on their fide. It is 
■ Vot. L B the 
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the divine providence itfelf, that has affigned thertt 
their high ftations, and demands fubmiffion, obe- 
dience, and refpcdt for thofe that fit in its place. 

But there isalfo another order of things, and, if I 
may be permitted to fay fo, another difpofition of 
the feme providence, which, without regard to the 
firft kind of greatrtefs I have mentioned, eftabliflies 
a quite different fpecies of eniinence, in which diflinc- 
tion arifes neither from birth, riches, authority, nor 
elevation of place ; but from merit and knowledge 
alone. It is thfe fame providence, that regulates 
rank alfo of this kind, by the free and entirely 
voluntary difpenfation of the talents of the miaa» 
which it diftributes in what proportion, and to 
whom it pleafes, without any regard to quality and 
nobility of perfon. It forms, from the aflemblagc 
of the learned of all kinds, a new fpecies of em- 
pire, infinitely more cxtenfive than all, others, 
which takes in all ages and nations, without re- 
gard to age, fex, condition, or climate. Here the 
plebeian finds himfelftipon the Icvel'with the noble- 
man, the fubjeft wich the prince, nay, often his 
fuperior. 

The principal law and juftefl: title to deferving 
folid praifes in this empire of literature, is, that 
every member of it be contented with his own place; 
that he be void of all envy for the glory of others ; 
that. he Id'oks upon them as his collegues, deftined 
as well as himfelf, by providence, to enrich fociety, 
and become its benefaftors ; and that he remem- 
bers, with gratitude, from whom he holds his 
talents, and for what ends they have been conferred 
upon him. For, indeed, how can thofe, who di* 
ftinguifli themfelVes moft amongft the learned, be- 
lieve, that they have that extent of memory, facility 
of comprehending, induftry to invent and make 
difcoveries; that beauty, vivacity, and penetration 
of mind from themfelves -, and, if they poffefs all 
thefe advantages from fomething exterior, how can 
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i\ity affume any vanity from them ? But can they 
believe they may ufe them at their own plcafurcj 
and feek, in the application they make of them, only 
their own glory and reputation ? As providence 
places kings upon their thrones folely for the good 
of their people, it diftributes alfo the different 
talents of the mind folely for the Benefit of the 
public. But in the fame manner as we fometimes 
lee in ftates ufurpers^ and tyrants, who^ to exalt 
themfelves alone, opprefs all others; there may 
alfo arife amongft the learned, if I may be allowed 
to fay fo, a kind of tyranny of the mind, which 
confifts in regarding the fuccefles of others with an 
evil eye ; in being offended at their reputation ; in 
leifening their merit ; in efteeming only one's felf, 
and in affedling to reign alone : A hateful defedt, 
and very difhonourable to learning. The folid glory 
of the empire of learning in the prefent queftion, I 
cannot repeat it too often, is not to labour for one*s 
felf, but for mankind; and this, 1 am fo bold to 
fay, is what places it exceedingly above all the other 
empires of the world. 

Thevidtories which take up the greateft part of 
hiftory, and attradt admiration the moil, have gene- 
rally no other effefts, but the defolation of coun- 
tries, the deftruftion of cities^ and the flaughtcf of 
men. Thofe fo much boafled heroes of antiquity, 
have they made a fingle man the better ? Havfe 
they macic many men happy ? And if, by the found- 
ing of ftates and empires, they have procured pq^ 
fterityfome advantage, how dearly have they made 
their cotemporaries pay for it, by the rivers of blood 
they have fhed ? Thofe very advantages are con- 
fined to certain places, and have a certain duration. 
Gf what utility to us, at this day, are either Nim- 
rod, Cyrus, or Alexander ? All thofe great names, 
all thofe viftories, which have aflonilhed mankind 
from time to time ; thofe princes arid conquerors, 
with all their magnificence and vaft defigns, are 
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returned into nothing with regard to us; they arc 
difperfed like vapours, and are vanilhed like phan- 
toms. 

But the inventors of arts andfciences have laboured 
for all ages of the world. We (till ehjoy the fruits of 
their application and induftry. They have provided, 
at a great diftance, for all our occafions. They have 
procured for us all the conveniehcies of life. They 
have converted all nature to our ufes. They have 
reduced the moft indocile matter to our fervice. 
They have taught us to extraft from the bowels of 
the earth, and even from the deeps of the fea, the 
moft precious riches •, and, what is infinitely more 
eftimable, they have opened to us the treafures of 
all the fcieaces, and have guided us to knowledge 
the moft fublime, the moft ufeful, and the moft 
worthy of our nature. They have put into pur 
hands, and placed before our eyes, whatever is 
moft proper to adorn the mind, to diredt our man*- 
ners, and to form good citizens, good magiftrates, 
and good princes. 

Thefe are part of the benefits we have received 
from thofe who have invented and brought arts 
and fciences to pcrfedlion. The better to know 
their value, let.us tranfport ourfelves in imagina- 
tion back to the infancy of the world, and thofe 
frofs ages, when man, condemned to eat his bread 
y the fweat of his brow, was without ai^s and in- 
ftruments, and obliged however' to cultivate the 
earth, that he might extraft nourilhment from it ; 
to ereft himfelf huts and roofs for his fecurity ; to 
provide cloathing for his defence againft the frofts 
and rains ; and, in a word, to find out the means to 
fatisfy all the neceffities of life. What labours, 
what difficulties, what difquiets! All which are 
fpared us. 

We do not fufficienriy confider the obligations 
we are under to thofe equally induftrious and labo- 
rious men, who made the firft effays in arts, and 
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applied themfelves in thofe ufeful but elaborate re- 
fearchcs. That we are commodiouny houfed, that 
we are cloathed, that we have cities, walls, habita- 
tions, temples ; to their induftry and labour we are 
indebted for theni alL It is by. their aid our hands 
cultivate the fields, build. hdufes, make fluffs and 
habits, work in brafs and iron-, arid, to make a 
tranfition from the ufeful to the agreeable, that we 
ufe the pencil, handle the chiflel and graver, and 
touch inftruments of mufic ; thefe are folid and per- 
manent advantages and emolume;nts, which have 
always been increafing from their origin 5 which 
extend to all ages and nations, and to all mankind 
in particular-, which will perpetuate themfelves 
throughout all times, and continue to the end of 
the world. Havfc all the cpnquerors together done 
any thing, that can be imagined parallel with fuch 
fervices ? All our admiration, however^ turns gene- 
rally 00 the fide of thefe heroes in blood, whilfl wc 
fcarce take notice of what we owe to the inventors 
of arts. 

But we mud go farther back, and render the jufl 
homage of praife and acknowledgment to him, who 
?lone has been, and was capable of being, their 
3uf hoc. . This is a truth confefled by die Pagans 
themfelves ; and Cicero attefls mofl exprefsly, that 
mctt haye all the conveniencies of life from God Lib. j. De 
alone: Omnes mortaks fic habenty externas commo- ^^^^^^^' 
ditutes a diisfe babere. 

Pliny the naturalift explains himfelf ftill in a 
ftronger manner, where he fpeaks of the wonderful 
efFefts of fimples and herbs in regard todiflempers; 
and the fame principle may be applied to a thoufand 
other efFefts, which feem more aflonifliing than 
thofe. * " It is, fays he, to underfland very ill the 

• Qnae (i quis ullo forte ab homine excogitari potuifle credit, i*n- 
grate deonim munera intelligit Qviod certe cafu repertiim quis 
dubitet ? Hie ergo cafus, "hip eft ille, qui plurifna in vita invenit 
i)eus. Hoc habet nomen, per quern intclligitur eadcm & parens 
rerum omnium & miagiftra natura. P//«, 
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^* gifts of the divinity, and to repay them witl^ 
*' ingratitude, to believe them capable of being 
** invented by man. It is true, chwce feem^ 
" to have given birth to thefe difcoveries; but; 
*' that chance is God himfelf -, by which name, 
*' as well as by that of Nature, we are to under- 
*' ftai^d him alone, who is the great parent of all 
" things.'* 

In efFeft, how little foevcr We refleft upon the 
relatioa and proportion which appears, for inftance, 
between the works of gold, filver, iron, brafs, 
lead, and the rude mafs as it lies hid in the earth, 
of which they are formed •, between linen cloth, 
whether fine and thin, or coarfe and Itrong, and 
flax and hemp-, between ftuflfs of all forts, and the 
fleece pf fhecp ; between the glofly beauty of wrought 
filks, and the deformity of an hideouis infed : we 
ought to aflbre ourfelves, that man, abandoned to 
his own .faculties, could never have been able 
to make fuch happy difcoveries. It is true, as 
Pliny has obferved, that chance has feemed to give 
birth to mod inventions : But who does not fee, 
that Gqd, to put our gratitude to trial, takes plea- 
fure to conceal himfelf under thofc fortuitous events, 
as under fo many veils, through which our reafon, 
whenever fo little enlightened by faith, traces with 
cafe the beneficent hand, which confers fo many 
gifts upon us ? 

The divine providence fhews itfelf no lefs in 
many modern difcoveries, which now appear to us 
exceedingly eafy; and however efcaped, during 
all preceding ages, the knowledge and inquiries 
of the many perfons, always intent upon the 
fl:udy and perfeftion of arts •, till it pleafed God 
to open their eyes, and to fhew them what they did 
not fee before. 

In this number may be reckoned both wind and 
water mills, fo commodious for the ufes of life, 
^hich however are pot very anticnt. The antient$ 
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engraved upon copper. Whence was it, that they 
never reflc6ted, that, by imprefling upon paper 
what they had engraved, they might write that in 
a moment, which they had been fo long in cutting 
with a tool? It is, iiotwithftanding, only about 
three hundred years fince the art of printing books 
has been difcovered. The fame may be faid of 
gunpowder, of which our antient conquerors vftrt 
in great want, and which would have very much 
abridged the length of their lieges. The compafs, 
that is to fay, the needle touched with the load- 
ftone, fufpended upon an axis, is of fuch wonder- 
ful uie, that to it alone we Hand indebted for the 
knowledge of the new world, and all the people of 
the earth are united by commerce. How came it, 
that inaakind, who knew all the other prqperties 
of the loadftone, were fo long withoqt difcovering 
one of fuch great importance ? 

We may conclude in the fame manner, I think, 
|iot only in regard to th^ incredible difficulty of 
fome difcoveries, which do not oger themfelves by 
any outward appearances, and are, however, almoft 
as old as the world ;, but from the extreme facility 
of other inventions, which feem to guide us to 
them, and yet h^ve not been difcovered till after 
many ages ; th&t both the one and the other are 
abfolutely difpofed by the direflion of a fuperior 
Being, which governs the univerfe with infinite 
wifdom and power. 

We are indeed ignorant of the reaibns, which 
have induced God to obferve a different conduct in 
the manifeftation of thefe myfteries of nature, at 
lead in a great meafure; but that conciuft is, how- 
ever, no lefs to be revered. What he fuffers us 
jbmetimes to fee of it, ought to inflrud us in re- 
fpcft to all the reft. Chriftopher Columbus con- 
ceives the defign to go in fearch of new worlds. 
He addreffes himfelf, for that end, to feveral 
princes, who look upon his enterprize as madnefs, 
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and it feemed fuch in efFeft. But he had witbin 
him, with regard to this enterprize,-an inherent 
impulfe, ad ^ardent and continual defire, which 
rendered him paffionate, reftlefs, and invincible to 
all obftacles and remonftrances. Who was it, that 
infpired him with this bold defign, and gave him 
fuch inflexible conftancy, but God alone, who had 
refolved from all eternity to enligliten the people of 
that new world with the lights of the gofpel ? The 
invention of the compafs was the occafion of it. 
Providence had affigned a precife time for this great 
event. The moment could neither be advanced 
nor retarded. Hence it was that this difcovery had 
been fo long deferred,- and was afterwards fo flid- 
denly and fo courageoufly executed. 

Aft;er thde obfervations, which I thought ufeful 
to many iof my readers, I (hall proceed to my fub- 
jeft. 1 fhall divide all that relates to the arts and 
ic'iences^ into three t>ooks: In the firftl (hall treat 
6f agriculture, commerce, archtteftufe, fculpture, 
painting, arid mufie. In the fecond, I fhall treat 
of the- art' military, and what regards the raifing 
And tftflkitaimug troops, battles, and fieges, both 
by fea and land. In the laft book, With which my 
work will conclude, I Ihall run over the arts and 
fciences, that have moft relation"* to the mind : 
Grammar, poetry, hiftory, rhetoric, and philo- 
fophy, with all the branches that either depend on, 
or have any relation to them. • 

i mud obferve beforehand, with the feme freer 
dom I have profeffcd hitherto, that I undertake to 
treat a fubjet^ of which many parts are almoft en- 
tirely unknown to me. .For this reafon, I fhall 
have occafion for new indulgence. I demand pcr- 
miflion therefore to make ufe freely, as I have 
always done, (and am now reduced to do more 
than ever) of all the helps I (hall meet with in my 
way. I fhall hazard lofing the glory of being an 
author and inventor : But I willingly renwince ir, 
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Erovided I have that of pleafing my readers, and of 
eing any way ufeful to them. Profound Erudi- 
tion miift not be expefted here, though the fub- 
jed feems to imply it. I do not pretend to inftru6t 
the learned ; my aim is to make choice of that 
from all the arts, which may beft fuit the capa- 
cities of the generality of readers. 
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CHAPTER L 
Of agriculture. 

ARTICLE!. 

Antiquity of agriculture. Its utility. The ejleem it 
was in amongfi the antients. How important it is 
to place it in ponourj and how dangerous to negle& 
the application to it* 

1MAY with juftice place agriculture at the 
head of the arts, which has certainly the ad-* 
vantage of all others, a$ well with regard to 
its antiquity ^s utility.) It may he faid to be as an- 
tient as the world, having taken birth in the ter- 
reftrial Paradife itfelf, when Adam, newly come 
forth from the hands of his Creator, ftiU poflefTed 
the precious but frail treafure of his innocence ; God, 
having placed him in the garden of delights, com-r 
manded him to cultivate it ; ut operaretur ilium : to 
drefs and ke^ it. That culture was not painful and Gen.u.x$; 
laborious, but eafy and agreeable s it was to ferve 

him 
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him for amufement, and to make him contemplate 
' in the produdtions of the earth the wifdom and li* 
berahty of his Mafter. 

The fin of Adam having overthrown. this order, 
and drawn upon him the mournful decree, which 
condemned him to^at his bread by the fweat of his 
brow ; God changed his dehght into chaftifement, 
and fubjefted him to hard labour and toil ; which 
he had never known, had he continued ignorant of 
evil. The earth, become ftubborn and rebellious 
to his orders, to punilh his revolt againft God, 
brought forth thorns and thiftles. Violent means j 
were necejSaf y to compel it to pay^him the tribute, of 
which his ingratitude had rendered him unworthy, 
and to force it, by labour, to fupply him every year 
with the nouriftiment, which before was given him ' 
freely and without trouble. 

From hence therefore we are to trace the origin 
of agriculture, which, from the punifhment it was 
at firft, is become, by the Angular goodnefs of God, 
in a manner the mother ^nd nurfe of the human race. ^ i 
It is in effeft the fource of folid wealth and trea- i 
fures of a real value, which do not depend upon ' 
the opinion of men ; which fuffice at once to necef- 
fity. and enjoyment, by which a nation is in no 
want of its neighbours, and often neceflary to them ; 
which make the principal revenue of a ftate, and 
fupply the defeat of all others, when they happen 
to fail. Though mines of gold and fiiver Ihould 
be exhaufted^ and the fpecies made of them loft ; 
though pearls and diamonds fhould remain hid in i 
the womb of the earth and fea ; though commerce 
with ftrangers fliould be prohibited ; though all arts, 
which have no other objeft than embellifhment and 
fplendor, fhould be aboliflied ; the fertility of the 
earth alone would afford an abundant fupply for 
the occafions of the public, and furnifh fubfiftence 
both for the people, and armies to defend it. 

We 
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We ought not to be furprized therefor^, that 
agriculture was in £0 much, honour amongft the 
antients •, it ought rather to feem wonderful that it 
ever fhould ceafe to be^ fo, and that of all profef- 
fions the moll necelTary and moft indifpenfable 
fhould have fallen into fa areat contempt. We 
have feen in the whole courte of .our hiftory, that 
the principal attention of the wifeft princes, and 
the moft able minifters, was to fupport and encoU'- 
rage hufbandry. ^ * 

Amongft the Aflyrians and Perfians the Satraptc 
were rewarded, in whofe governments the lands 
were well cultivated, and thofe punifhcd who neg- 
lefted that part of their duty. Numa Pompilius, 
one of the wifeft kings antiquity mentions, .and i>»on. Ha- 
who beft underftood arid difcharged the duties cjf ^^^^^" 
the fovereignty, divided the whole territory of Rom. 1.2. 
Rome into different cantons. An exadt account P**3S« 
was rendered him of the manner in which they were 
cultivated, and he caufed the hufbandmen to come 
before him, that he might praife and encourage 
thofe whofe hnds were well manured, and reproach 
others with their want, of induftry.^ The riches of 
the earth, fays the hiftorian, were looked upon as , 
the jufteft and moft legitimate of all riches, and 
much pre£erred to the advantages obtained by war, 
which are of no long duration. Ancus Martius, M. 1. 3. 
the fourth king of the Romans, who piqued him- P' '77' 
felf upon treading in the fteps of Numa, next to 
the adoration of the gods, and reverence for reli- 
gion, recommended nothing fo much to the people, 
as the cultivation of lands, and the breeding of cat- 
tle. The Romans long retained this difpofition^ 
and* in the latter times, whoever did not difcharge 
this duty well, drew upon himfelf the animadver- 
fion of the cenfor. 

• Agnim male colere Cenforiura probrum adjudicabaturr 
Fiin.U 18. c. 3. 

It 
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It is known from never-failing expemnce, diaf 
the culture of lands, and the breeding of cattle^ 
which is a conlequence and neceflkiy part of it, has 
always been a cert^n and inexhauftible fburce of 
wedth and abundance. Agriculture was in no 
part of the world in higher confideration than in 
Egypt, where it was the particular objefb of go- 
vernment and policy : and no country was ever 
better pec^led, richer, or more powerful. The 
ftrength of a ftate is not to be computed by ex- 
tent of country, but by the number of its citizens, 
and the utility of their laboun 

It is hard to conceive how fo fmall a trad as the 
]and of Promife fliould be able to contain and nou- 
riih an almoft innumerable multitude of inhabi- 
tants: this was from the whole country's being cul'- ' 
dvated with extreme application. 

What hiftory relates of the opulence of feveral 
cities in Sicily, and in particular of the immenfe 
riches of Syracufe, of the magniScence of its build- 
ings, of the powerful fleets it iit^ out^ and the 
numerous armies it had on foot, would appear in- 
credible, if not attefled by all the antient authors. 
From whence can we believe, that Sicily could 
raife wherewith to fupport fuch enormous expences^ 
if not from the increafe of their lands, which were 
improved with wonderful induftry ? We may judge 
of their application to the culture of land, from 
the care taken by one of the mod powerful kings 
of Syracufe, (Hiero II.) to compofe a book upon 
that fubjeft, in which he gave wife advice and ese- 
cellent rules^ for fupporting and augmenting the 
fertility of the country. 

Befides Hiero, * other princes are mentioned, 
who did not think it unworthy their birth and ran^k 
to leave pofterity precepts upqn agriculture; fo 
fenfible were they of its utility and value : Of this 

• Dc cultura agri praecipcre principalc tuit, etiam aprud cxteros. 
P/i«. i. x8. c. 3, 

number 
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number were Attalus, firnamed Philometer^ king 
of Pcrgatnus, and Archelaus of Cappadocia. I am 
lefs furpri2ed, that Plato^ Xenophon, Ariftode^ 
and other philofophers, who have treated polidcs 
in particular, have not omitted this ardcle, which 
makes an eflential part of that fubjed:. But who 
would exped to fee a Carthaginian general amongft 
thefe authors ? I mean Mago. He muft have 
treated this matter with great extent, as his work, 
which was found at the taking of Carthage, con- 
fided of twenty-eight volumes. So high a valueD.Syiia- 
was fct on it, that the fenate ordered it to be tranf- ^'^s* 
lated, and one of the principal magiftrates took 
upon himfelf the care of doing it. Caflius Diony- varr.de re 
fius of Utica had before tranflated it out of theruft.i.t. 
Punic language into Greek. ^•^* 

Cato, the cenfor, had however publifhed his 
books upon the fame fubjeA. For Rome was not 
then entirely depraved, and the tafle for the anti- 
cnt fimplicity ftill continued in a certain degree. 
She remembered with joy and admiration, that in 
andent times her fenators lived almoft continually 
in the country; that they cultivated their lands 
with their own hands, without ever deviating into 
rapacious and unjuft defires of thole of other 
men; and that ^ confuls and dictators were often 
taken from the plow. In thofe happy times, 
fays Pliny, f the earthy glorious in feeing her- 
felf cultivated by the hands of triumphant vic- 
tors, fcenied to make new efforts, and to pro- 
duce her fruits with greater abundance; that is, 

• Antiquitus ab xratr© arccflebantur ut ednfules fiereri tn n Ati* 
Hum fua manu fpargcntcm femen qui miffi erant convenerunt— ^— 
Suos agros ftudiose colebant, non alienos cupide appetebant. CrV. 
pre Rofci Amer» n. 50. 

+ Chjae nam ergo tantae ubertatis caufa crat ? Ipforum tunc ma- 
il ibuslrnperatonim colebantur agri (ut fas eft credere) gaudente 
terra vomere laurealo, & triumpnali aratore : five illi eadem cura 
femina tra6labant, qua bella, eademque diii^entia arva difponebant, 
qua caftra : five honeftis manibus omnia iaetius proveniunt^ quoniam 
it curiofius fiunt. ?lin. 1. 18. c. 3* 

no 
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nd doubt, becaufe tbofe g^eat fnen, equally capa**^ 
bk of handlmg the plow and thetr arms, of fowing 
a^ Ci^nquertng lands, applied the^felves, with 
rsmc attention to their labour, and were alfo more 
fucc^sful in efi^ of it. 

And indeed, when a perfon of condition, with a 
luperior geniMS, a(>plies himfelf to arts, experience 
J&eWs us, tbac he does it with greater ability, force 
. of mindv induftry, tafte, and with more inventions, 
new difeoveries, and various experiments ; whereas 
an ordinary nian confines himfelf fcrvilely within 
the common road, and to his antient cuftoms. No- 
thing openfe his ^yes, nothir^ raifes him above his 
old habitudes ; and after many years of- labour he 
continues ftill the fame, without making any pro* 
' grefs in the profeflion he follows. 

Thofe great men I ' have mentioned, had never 
undertaken to write upon agriculture, if they had 
ftot been fenfible oi its importance, which moft (rf* 
them had perfonally experienced. We know wh^ 
a tafte Cato had for a rural life, and with what ap- 
plication he employed himfelf in it. The ex- 
ample of an antient Roman, whofe farm adjoined 
to his, was of infinite fervice to- him. (This was 
Manlius Curius Dcntatus, who had thrice received 
the honour of triumph.) Cato often went to walk 
in it, and confidering the*fmall extent of that land, 
the poverty and fimplicity of the houfe, he was 
ftruck with admiration for that illuftrious perfon, 
who, when' he became the grfeateft of the Romans, 
having conquered the moft warlike nations, and 
driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, cultivated this little 
land with his own hands, and, after fo many tri- 
umphs, inhabited fo wretched a houfe. ,Is it 



Hunc, & incomptis Curium capillisf 
Utilem bello tulit^A: Camillum^ 
Sseva paupertas, 8c avitus apto 
Cum lare fundu3» 
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hfcrc, * faid he to himfelf, that the ambaflador's of 
the Samnites found him by his firc-fide, .boiling 
roots, and received this wife anfwer froni him, 
after having offered him a great fum of money : 
That gold was a thing of fnlall value to one who 
could be fatisfied with fuch a dinner ; and that, for 
his part, he thought it more glorious to conquer 
thofe who had that gold, than to poflefs it himfelf. 
Full of thefe thoughts, Cato returned home, and 
making an eftimate of his houfe, lands, flaves, and 
expences, he applied himfelf to hulbandry with 
more ardor, and retrenched all needlefs fuper-* 
fluity. 

Though very young at that time^ he was the 
admiration of all that knew him. Valerius Flaccus, 
one of the moft noble and moft powerful perfons 
of Rome, had lands contiguous to Cato's fmall 
farm. He there often heard his flave;s fpeak of his 
neighbour's manner of living, and of his labour in 
the field. He was told, that in the morning he 
ufed to go to the fmall cities in the neighbourhood^ 
to plead and defend the caufes of thofe, who ap- 
plied to him for that purpofe. That from thence 
he returned into the fields where throwing a mean 
coat over his Ihoulders in winter, and almoft naked 
in fummer, he worked with his fervants, and after 
they had done, he fate down with them at table, 
and eat the fame bread, and 'drank the f fame 
wine. 

We fee by thefe examples how for the antient 
Romans carried the love of fimplicity^ poverty, 

* CuriD v^d focum fedenti magnum auri pondiis Samnites cum 

attuliifent repudiati ab eo funt. Non enim aurum hahere pneclarum 
Jhi wideri dixit, fed its qui hdberent aurum imperctre, Cicero makes 

QatQ himfelf fpeak thus, in his book upon old age, n. 55. 

t ^his puts me in mind of a fine faying of Pliny the. younger' s-, nvho 
gave bisfreedmen the fame ivine he drank himfelf. When fomehody 

reprefented that this muft be. <very chargeable to him : No, faid he ; nty 
freedmen don't drink the fame <voine I drink, but I the fanti they do* 

Quia fcilicet liberti mei non iddm quod ego bibunt, fbd idem ego 

quod liberti. flin, 1. n.\ Epift, 6. 

Vol.. I. C and 
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Var. 1. 3» and labour. I read with fingular pleafure the tart 
^' *• and fenfible reproaches, which a Roman fenator 
makes to the augur Appius- Claudius, upon the 
' magnificence of his country-houfes, by comparing 
them to the farm where they then were. " Here, 
" faid he, we fee neither painting, ftatues, carving, 
" nor molaic work -, but, to make us amends, we 
'' have all that is neceflhry to the cultivation of 
" lands, the dreffing of vines, and the feeding of 
" cattle. In your houfc every thing ihines with 
" gold, filver, and marble; but there is no fign 
*' of arable lands or vineyards. We find there 
*' neither ox, nor cow, nor Iheep. There is neither 
" hay in cocks, vintage in the cellars, nor harveft 
" in the barn. Can this be called a farm ? In what 
*' does it refemble that of your grandfather, and 
" great-grandfather?" 

After luxury was introduced to this height 
amongft the Romans, the lands were far from being 
cultivated, or producing revenues as in antienc 
days. * At a time when they were in the hands of 
flaves or abjcdl mercenaries, what could be expefted 
from fuch workman, who were forced to their la- 
bour only by ill treatment ? This was one of the 
great, and mod imprudent neglcfts, remarked by 
all the writers upon this fubje<5): in the latter times : 
becaule to cultivate lands properly, it is neceflary 
to take pleafure and be delighted with the work, 
and for that end to find it for one's intercft and 
gain to follow it. 

It is therefore highly important, that the whole 
land of a kingdom fhould be employed to the beft 
i advantage, v^hich is much more uleful than to ex- 

tend its limits ; in order to this each mafter of a 
family, refiding in the fmall towns and villages, 
Ihould have fome portion of land appropriated to 

* Nunc eadem ilia (anra^ vin^ll pedes, damnatae manus, fofcrip £ 
vultus exercenti— Nos miramur ei'gaO:ulorum non eadem emolu* 
iTienta eiTe, quae fuerint Impel atorum. Plin, 1. iS. c, 3. 

himfelf; 
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himfelf; whence it would follow, that this field, hf 
being his own, would be dearer to him than alt 
others, and be cultivated with application -, that hii 
family would think fuch employment their intereft^ • 
attach themfelves to their farm, fubfift upon it, and 
by that means be kept within the country. When 
the country-people are not in their own eftates, 
and are only employed for hire, they are very negli- 
gent in their labour, and even work with regret. 
* A lord and land-holder ought to defire, that their 
lands and eftates Ihould continue a long time in the 
fame family, and that their farmers fhould fucceed » 

in them from father to fon -, from whence a quite 
different regard for them would arife : And what 
conduced to the intereft of particulars, would alfo 
promote the general good of the ftate. 

But when an hufbandman or farmer has acquired 
fome wealth by their induftry and application, 
which is much to be defired by the landlord for hi$ 
own advantage; -}* it is not by this gain, fays Cicero, 
the rents laid on them are to be meafured, but by 
the lands themfelves, they turn fo much to their 
account; the produce of which ought to be equit- 
ably eftimated and examined into, for afcertaining ^ 
what new impofition of rents they will bear. For 
to rack-rent and opprefs thofe who have applied 
themfelves well to their bufinefs, only becaufe they 
have done fo, is to punifh, and indeed to abolifli, 
induftry ; whereas, in all well regulated ftates, it has 
always been thought neceflary to animate it by 
emulation and reward. 

One reafon of the fmall produce of the lands, is, 
becaufe^griculture is not looked upon as an art 

♦ Lucium Volufium affeverantem audivl, patris f«milias fselicif- 
iimum fandum efTe, qui colonos indigenas haberet, & tanquam in 
paterna poifeilione notois, jam inde a cunabulis longa familiaritate. 
rctincrct. Colum. 1. i. c. 7. 

f Cum Aratori aliquod onus impotiitur, non omnes^ (i quae funt 
praeterea, facultates fed arationis ipfius vis ac ratio confideranda eft, 
quid ea fuftinere, quid pati, quid efficere poffit ac debeat. Ctc, Ferr, 
defrum, n. 199. 

C 2 that 
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*» tliat requires ftudy, refleftions, and rules: every 

one abandons himfelf to his own tafte and method, 
whilft no-body thinks of making a ferious fcrutiny 
^ into them, of trying experiments, and * of uniting 
Colum. precepts with experience. The antients did not 
1. I.e. 1. think in this manner. They judged three things 
neceffary to fuccefs in agriculture. The will: this 
employment fliould be loved, defired, and delighted 
in, and followed in confequence but of pleafure. 
The power: it is requifite to be in a condition to 
make the neceflary expences for the breeding and 
fattening of cattle and fowl of all forts, for labour, 
and for whatever is neceflary to the manuring and 
improving of lands; and this is what moft of our 
hulbandmen want. Thejkill: it is neceflary to have 
ftudied maturely all that relates' to the cultivation 
of lands, without which the two firft things are not 
only inefFedual, but occafion great loflTes to the 
maftcr of a family, who has the afflidion to fee, 
^ that the produce of the land is far from anfwer- 
ing the expences he has been at, or the hopes he had 
conceived from them; becaufe thofe expences have 
been laid out without difcretion, and without know- 
ledge of the application of them. To thefc three 
heads a fourth may be added, which the antients 
had not forgot, that is, -f e^iperience^ which prefides 
in all arts, is infinitely above precepts, and makes 
even the faults we have committed our advantage : 
for, from doing wrong, we often learn to do 
right. 

Agriculture was in quite difiFerent efteem with the 
antients, to what it is with us : which is evident 
from the multitude and quality of the writers upon 
this fubjeft. Varro cites to the number of fifty 

• Debemus & imltari alios, & aliter ut faciaraus quadam expe* 
rientia tentare. Varro, 1. i. c. i8. 

f Ufus & experientia dominantur in aitibus, neque eft ulla di(c4« 
plina in qua non peccando difcatur. Nam ubi quid perperam ad- 
miniftratum cefTerit improfpere, vitatur quod ferellerat^ illuminat* 
que re6lam viam docentis maglitcnum. Colum* ibid* 

amongft 
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amongft the Greeks only. He wrote upon it alfo 
himfelf, and Columella after him. The three Latin 
authors, Cato, Varro, and Columella, entered into 
a wonderful detail upon all the parts of agriculture. 
Would it be an ungrateful and barren employment 
to compare their opinions and refleftions with the 
modern pradtice ? 

Columella, who lived in the time of Tiberius, colum. in 
deplores, in a very varm and eloquent manner, proeem, 
the general contempt into which agriculture was ' '• 
fallen in his time, and the pcrfuafion men were 
under, that, to fucceed in it, there was no occafion 
for a mafter. *' I fee at Rome, faid he, the fchools 
*' of philofophers, rhetioricians, geometricians, 
** muficians, and, what is more aftonifliing, of peo- 
" pie folely employed, fome in preparing dilhes 
** proper to pique the appetite, and excite glut- 
*' tony; and others to adorn the head with artificial 
*' curls, but not one for agriculture *• However, 
" the reft might be well fpared; and the republic 
** flourilhed long without any of thofe frivolous 
** arts; but it is not poffible to want that of huf- 
" bandry, becauie life depends upon it. 

" Befides, is there a more honeft or legal means 
*' of preferving, or increafing, a patrimony ? Is the 
" profeffion of arms of this kind, and the acquifi- 
" tion of fpoils always dyed with human blood, 
** and amaffed by the ruin of an infinity of per- 
'^ fons ? Or is commerce fo, which, tearing citizens 
" away from their native country, expofes them to 
** the fury of the winds and feas, and drags them 
•' into unknown worlds in purfuit of riches ? Oris 
^' the trade f of money and ufury more laudable, 
" odious and fatal as they are, even to thofe they 
♦' feem to relieve? Can any one compare any of 

* Sine ludicris artibus— olim fatis ftelices fuerc futufaeque funt 
urbes; at fine agricultoribus nee conliftere mortales, nee ali pofle 
manifeftum eft. 

^ t An fceneratio probabilior fit etiam his invifa quibus fuccurrer© 
videtur, 

C q «* thefe 
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** thcfc methods with wife and innocent agricul- 
** cure, which only the depravity of our manners 
•* ^can render contemptible, and, by a ncceffary con- 
*' fequence, almoft barren andufelefs? 

*' Many people imagine, that the fterility of our 
** lands, which are much lefs fertile now than in 
*' times paft, proceeds from the intemperance of 
•' the air, the inclemency of feafons, or from the 
*' alteration of the lands themfelves, that, wcak- 
'* cned and exhaufted by long and continual h^ 
♦' bour, arc no longer capable of producing their 
♦* fruits with the fame vigour and abundance, 
** This is a miftake, fays Columella : we ought 
♦^ not to imagine, that the earth, to whom the au- 
♦' thor of nature has communicated a perpetual 
♦' fecundity, is liable to barrennefs, as to a kind 
♦^ of difcafe. After its having received from its 
*' mafter a divine and immortal youtH, which has 
** occafioned its being called the comilfion mother 
*' of all things, becaufc it always has brought 
♦' forth, and ever will bring forth from its womb, 
<' whatever fubfifts, it is not to be feared, that it 
*' will f^ll into decay and old age like man. It is 
*' neither to the badnefs of the air, nor to length of 
" time, that the barrennefs of our lands is to be 
•^ imputed; but folely to our own fault and neg- 
** k£t : we fhould blame only ourfelves, who aban- 
*' don thofe eftates to our flaves, which, in the 
^* days of our anceftors, were cultivated by the 
♦' moll noble and illuftrious." 

This refleftion'bf Columella's feems very Iblid, 
uid is confirmed by experience. The land of Ca- 
naan (and as much may be laid of other countries) 
was very fertile, at the time the people of God 
took pofleffion of it, and had been feven hundred 
years inhabited by the Canaanites. , From thence 
to the Babylonifli captivity was almoft a thoufarid 
years. * In the latter days, there is no mention of 
its being exhaufted, or worn out by time, without 

fpcaking 
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ipeaking of the after-agesy If therefore it has been 
almoft entirely barren dunng a long coiirfe of years, 
as it is (aid, we ought to conclude with Columella, 
that* it is not from its/being exhaufted or grown 
old, but becaufe it is -tieferted and neglefted. And 
we ought alfo to conclude, thatjhe fertility of fonnfe 
countries, of whicly fo^ ^m ixC h is fa id in hiftory, 
arifes from the partfculai(;;^tehtioh of the inhabi- 
tants in tilling th/ land, in cultiv^ing the vines, 
.and breeding of cattle/: which important article it 
is now expedient to 90nfider in a particular manner. 



A R/T ^ C L E 11. 

Of tillage. Countries famous amongji tie antients for 
bounding with corn. 

I Shall confin^lgiyfelf, in fpeaking of tillage, tox 
what relates tcy wheat, as the nioft important 
part of that fubje 

' loft famous for abounding in Demoft. 
Sardinia, Sicily, Egypt, and *" «^^*- 



onhfrom Byzantium 



The countries 
corn were Thrao 
Africa 

Athens brought 
four hundred thoufan 
mofthenes informs us. 
fix bufhels, and was fold 
than five drachmas, that 
French, How many ot 
Thrace furnirti with cor 
confequently have been 

It is not without r 
whofe gravity of manm 

* Non igitur fatigatioue, qiiemadmodum plurimi credidenint, 
nee fenio, fed noftra fcilicet inertia minus benigne nobis arva re- 
fpondent. Colum. 1. 2. c. 2. , , 

* Ille M, Cato Sapiens cellam penariam reip. noftrae, nutricem 
plebis Romanae Siciliam nominavit— Itaque ad omnes res Sicilia 
provincia Temper ufi fumus; ut, quicquid ex fe poiTet afferre, id non 
apud eos jiafci fed domi noftri conditum putaremus. Ck, Verr. c. 3. 
p. 5. 
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named the Wife^ called Sicily the magazine an4 
nurfing mother of the Roman people. And, in- 
' deed, it was from thence Rome brought almoft all 

\ * her corn, both for the ufe of the city, and the fubfif- 

tence of her armies. We fee alfo in Livy, that 
^ v\« Sardinia fupplied the Romans with abundance of 

. ^ • corn. 

All the world knows how much the land of 
^:^ Egypt, watered and enriched by the Nile, which 

Scxt. Au- ferved it inftead * of the hufbandman,* abounded 
in i^to. ^^^ coxn. When Auguftus had reduced it into a 
♦ Roman province, he took particular care of the 

bed and canals of this beneficent river, which by 
' degrees had been clogged with mud, through the 

negled of the kings ot Egypt, and caufed them to 
be cleanfed by the Roman troops, whom he left 
there. From thence came regularly every year 
•twenty millions of bulhels of wheat. Without this 
fupply, the capitol of the world was in danger of 
perifliing by farnine. She faw herfelf in this con- 
dition under Auguftus, for there remained only 
three days provifion of corn in the city. That 
prince, who was full of tende^-nefs for the people, 
had refolved to poifon hirtifelf, if the expeded fleets 
did not arrive before the expiration of that time. 
They came, and the prdervation of the people was 
attributed. to the good fortuhe of the prince. We 
fhall fee, that wife precautions were afterwards taken 
%o avoid the like danger for the future, 
piin.l.iS. Africa did not give place to Egypt in point of 
^* ^' fertility. In one of its countries, one bufhel of 

wheat fown has been obferved to produce an hun- 
dred and fifty. From a fingle grain almoft four 
hundred ears would fometimes fpring up, as we 
find by letters tQ Auguftus and Nero, from, thofe 
who governed Africa under them. T^his was no > 
doubt vefy uncommon. But the fame Pliny, who 

• Nihil ibi colon i vice fungltur. jP///;, 

relates 
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relates thefe fads, affures us, that in Boeotia and 
Egypt it was a very common thing for a grain to 
produce an hundred and fifty ears -, and he obferves, 
upon this occafion, the attention of the divine pro- 
vidence, which hath ordained, that of all the plants 
that which it had appointed for the nourifhment of 
man, and in confequence the moft neceffary, Ihould 
be alfo the moft fruitful. 

I have faid, thai: Rome at firft brought almoft 
all her corn from Sicily and Sardinia. In procefs 
of time, when (he had made herfelf miftrefs of Car- 
thage and Alexandria, Africa and Egypt became 
hei itore-houfes. Thofe cities fent numerous fleets 
every year, freighted with wheat for the ufe of the 
people, then lords of the univerfe. And, when the 
harveft happened to fail in one of thefe provinces, 
the other came in to its aid, and fupported the ca- ^ 
pitol of the world. Corn, by this means, was at Liv. 1. 31. 
a very low price* at Rome, and fometimes fold for °- s^' 
no more than two ajf'esj or pence, a bufhel. The id. 1. ^5, 
whole coaft of Africa abounded exceedingly with °- ^*' 
corn, in which part of the wealth of Carthage con- 
fifted. The city of Leptis only, fituated in the 
lefler Syrtis, paid a daily tribute to it of a talent, 
that is to fay, of three thoufand livres. In the war id. 1. 43, 
againft Philip, the Carthaginian ambaffadors fup- «• ^" 
plied the Romans with a million of bufhels of corn, 
and five hundred thoufand of barley. Thofe of 
MaffiniflTa gave them alfo as much. 

Conftantinople was fupplied in the fame manner, 
when the feat of empire was tranfplanted thither. 
An admirable order was obferved in both thefe ci- 
ties, for fubfifting the immenfe number of people 
that inhabited them. The emperor Conftantine Socrat. l.a. 
caufed almoft fourfcore thoufand buftiels of corn, c. 13* 
which came from Alexandria, to be diftributed 
daily at Conftantinople; this was for the fubfif- 
tence of fix hundred and forty thoufand men, the 
JR^oman bufhel ferying only eight men. When the 

emperor 
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^lian. emperor Septimus Severus died, there was corn in 
in^vcr.' ^he public magazines for fevcn years, expending 
daily feventy-five thoufand bulhels, that is to fay, 
bread for fix hundred thoufand men. What a pro- 
vifion was this againd: the dearth of any future 
years ! 

Befides thefe I have mentioned, there were ma- 
ny other countries very fruitful in corn. 
cic. m For the fowing of an acre only one medimnus of 

fi^m/^^ corn was required : Medimnum. The medimnus 
11.112. ' confided of fix bulhels, each of which contained 
prm.i.i8. yeiy jjg^j. twenty pounds weight of corn. (It is ob- 
^' ^' ferved, in the SpeSacle de la Nature^ that the ufual 
and fufiicient quantity for fowing an acre is an 
hundred and twenty pounds of corn : which comes 
to the fame amount.) The hi^eft produce of 
an acre was ten medimni of corn, that is to fay, ten 
for one ; but the ordinary produce was eight, with 
which the hultandmen were well fatisfied. It is 
from Cicero we have this account ; and he muft 
have known the fubjedt very well, as he ufes it 
in the caufe of the Sicilians againft Vcrres. He 
fpeaks of the country of the Leontines, which was 
one of the moft fruitful in Sicily. The higheft 
price of a buftiel of corn amounted to three Sefter- 
Cic. ibid, ces, or fcven pence half-penny. It was Icfs than 
»• 173- that of France by almoft one fourth. Our Septier 
contains twelve buftiels, and is often fold for ten 
livres. By that eftimate our bufhel is worth fix- 
teen pence, and fomething more ; that is to fay, 
twice the price of the bufliel of the antients, and 
fomething more. 

All that Cicero relates upon the fubjeft of corn, 
as to its price, how much of it was neceflfary for 
fowing an acre, and what quantity it produced be- 
ing fown, ought not to be confidered as an efta- 
blijfhed rule ; for that might vary confiderably ac- 
* cording to foils, countries, and .times. ' 

The 
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The antients had different methods of threlhing Pl>n- 1- »«• 
their corn •, they made ufcj for that purpofe, either ^' ^^" 
of (ledges armed with points ; or of horfes, which x 
they made trample upon it -, or of flails, with which 
they beat the fheaves, as is now cuftomaryin many 
places. 

They alfo ufed various methods for preferving 
corn a great while, efpecially by (hutting it up 
clofe in the ear in fubterranean caverns, which they 
covered on all fides with ftraw, to defend it againft 
damps i clofmg the entrance with great care, to 
prevent the air from getting in. Varro afTures us. Lib. i.de 
that corn would keep good in that manner for fifty " ™^' 
years. 

ARTICLE III. 
S E C T L 

Cultivation of the vine. Wines celebrated in Greece 
and Italy. 

WE may believe, that mankind have been no 
lefs induftrious in the cultivation of the 
vine, than in that of corn, though they applied 
themfelvcs .to it later. The Scripture informs us, 
that the ufe of wine was not known till after the 
deluge : Noah began to be an hujbandmany and be Gen. ix. 
planted a vineyard. It was, no doubt, known be- »«>• 
fore, but only in the grape, and not as liquor, 
Noah planted it by order, and difcovered the ufe 
that might be made of the fruit, by prelfing out. 
and preferving the liquor. He was deceived by 
its fweetnefs and ftrength, which be had not expe- 
rienced :. And he drank of the ':vine and was drunken. 
The Pagans transferred the honour of the inven- • 

tion of wine to Bacchus, of which they never had 
inwch knowledge 5 and what is faid of Noah's 

drunkennefs, 
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drunkennefs, made them confider Bacchus as the, 
god of drunkennefs and debauch. 

The ofRpring of Noah, having difperfed into 
the feveral countries of the worlds carried the vine 
with them from place to place, and taught the ufc 
to be made of it. Afia was the firft that experienced 
the fweetnefs of this gift, and foon imparted it to 
Iliad. 1. 7. Europe and Africa; We fee in Homer, that in the 
time of the Trojan war, part of the commerce con- 
fifted in the freight of wines. 

The wine was kept in thofe days in large earthen 
jars, or in the'fkins of beafts, which cuftom conri- 
. nues to this day in countries where wood is not in 
plenty. It is believed that we are indebted to the 
Gauls, that fettled on the banks of the Po, for the 
ufeful invention of preferving our wine in veflels of 
/ wood exadly clofed, •and for retaining it with in 
bounds, notwithftanding its fermentation and 
ftrength. From that time the keeping arid tranfport- 
ing it became more eafy, than when it was kept in 
earthen veflels, which were liable to be broke ; or 
in bags of fl<j[n, apt to unfew, or grow; mouldy, 
©dyff. Homer mentions a very famous wine of Maronas 

l.9.v.i97.jj^ Thrace, which would bear mixing with twfenty 
times as much water. But it was common for the 
natives to drink it unmixed. * Nor have authors 
been filent upon the exceffive brutalities, to which 
that nation were fubjeft. Pliny tells us, 'that-f- 
Mucianus, who had been thrice Conful, being in 
jpiln. 1. 14. that country in his own time, had experienced the 
c- 4- truth of what Homer fays, and feen, that in a cer- 
tain meafure of wine they put fourfcore times a^ 

* Natis in ufum laetitiae fcyphis 
Pugnare Thracum eft. 

HOR. Od, 27. 1. I, 
With ho^wh for mirth and jay defigtCd 
T'o fight befits the Thracinn bind, 
•(■ TiJ// njoas the celebrated MucianuSy n.vhq hadfi miuh Jhare in 
the ele^ion ofVeffafian to the empire^ 

much 
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mucph water ; which is four times as much as the 
Orecian poet fpeaks of. 

The fame author mentions wines ihuch cele- PHn. 1. 14* 
brated in Italy, which took their name from Opi- ^'^' 
mius, in whofe confulate they were made, which 
were preferved to his time, that is, almoft two 
hundred years, and were not to be purchafed for 
money, A very fmail quantity of this, mingled 
with other wines, communicated to them, as was 
pretended, a very furprizing ftrength and exquifite 
flavour. * How great foever the reputation of the 
wines, made in the confulate of Opimius might 
be, or in that of Anicius, for the latter were much 
cried up, Cicero fet no fuch great value upon them ; 
and above an hundred years before Pliny writes, he 
found them too old to be fupportable. 

Greece and Italy, which were diftinguilhed in fo 
many other refpedls, were particularly fo, by the 
excellency of their wines. 

In Greece, befides many others, the wines of 
Cyprus, Lefbos, and Chio, were much celebrated. 
Thofe of Cyprus are in great efteem to this day. 
-f- Horace often mentions thofe of Lefbos, and re- 
prefents them as very wholefome and agreeable. But 
Chio carried it from all the other countries, and Athen.l.i. 
eclipfed their reputation fo much, that the inhabi- P- *^> 3** 
tants of that ifland were thought to be the firfl: who 
planted the vine, and taught the ufe of it to other na- 
tions. :j; All thefe wines were in fo great efteem, and 
of fo high a price, that at Rome, fo late as to the in- 

* Atqui eae notae funt optimae credo 5 fed nimia vetuftas nee 
habet earn, quam quaerimus, fuavitatem, nee cftfanejamtolerabilis. 
Cic* in Brut. n. 287. ^ / 

f Hie innoeentis pocula Lefbii 
Duces ibb umbra, Od, 7. 1. i. 

Beneath the Jbade you here ma'^ dine^ 
And quaff the harndefs Lejbian <wine, 
X Tanta vino Graeco gratia erat, ut fmguiae portiones in convi6ht 
flarentur.— L. LucuUus puer apud patrem nunquam lautum con- 
vivium vidit, in quo plus femel Grascum vinum dsiretur. Plin» ex 
Varro, L 14. c. 14. 

fancy 
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fancy of Lucujlus, in their greateft entertainments 
they drank only one cup of them at the end of the 
feaft. Their prevailing qualities were fweetnefs 
and a delicious flavour. 
Plin. 1. 14. Pliny was convinced, that the libations of milk 
inftituted by Romulus, and Numa's prohibition to 
honour the dead by pouring wine upon the funeral 
pile, were proofs that in thofe days vines were very 
fcarcc in Italy. They increafed confiderably in the 
following ages •, and it is very probable, the Ro- 
mans were c^bliged to the Greeks, whofe vines were 
in high repute, on that account ; as they were, in 
procefs of time alfo, for their tafte for arts and 
fciences. It was * the wines of Italy, in the times 
of Camillus, that brought the Gauls again thither. 
The charms of that liquor, which was entirely new 
to them, were powerful attraftions to induce them 
to quit their country. 

Two thirds of all the places famed for the good- 
nefs of wine were in Italy, -f The antient cuftom of 
that country, which it ftill retains, was to fatten 
their J vines to trees, and efpecially to the poplar, 
to the tops of which they projected their flender 
circling- branches-: this had a very fine effeft, and 
was a mod agreeable objed: to the eye. In feveral 
places they made ufe of props as we do. 

* Earn gentem (Gallorum) traditur famk, dtilcedine fnigum, 
maximeque vini nova turn voluptate captam, Alpes tranfifle. Li*v, 
1. 5. n. 33. 

f In Campano agro vites populis nubunt, maritofque complexae 
atque per ramos earum procacibus brachiis geniculato curiu fcan- 
dentes, cacumina aequant. Plin, 1. 14. ex. 

{ From tbu cuftom three elegant expre£ions in Horace take birtb, all 
derived from the fame metaphor, HefaySy be mames the trees to tbe 
'Vines. Epod. a. 

Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 
Altas maritat populos. 
He calls the fame trees widowers, ivben tbe vines are no longer faften» 
ed to them. Od. 5. 1. 4.. Aut vitem viduas ducit ad arbores. And 
gi'ues tbe name ^batchelors to the trees <wbich never bad tbe vine an'* 
nexed to them : Piatanufque caclebs evincet ulmos. Od. 15. 1. 2. 

The 
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The country of Capua alone fupplied them with 
the Maflic, * Calenian, Formian,- Caecuban, and 
Falernian, fo much celebrated by Horace. It muft 
be allowed, that the goodnefs of the foil, and the 
happy fituation of all thofe places, contributed very 
much to the excellency of thefe wines; but we 
muft alfo admit, that they owed it more to the 
care and induftry of the hufbandmen, who applied 
themfelves with the utmoft attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the vines. The proof of which is, that 
in i" Pliny's time, which was about an hundred 
years after Horace, the reputation of thefe wines, 
formerly fo famous, was entirely come to nothing, 
through the negligence and ignorance of the vine- 
dreflers, who, blinded by the hope of gain, were 
more intent upon having a great quantity, than 
good wine. 

Pliny cites feveral examples of the extreme dif- Lib. 14. 
ference which cultivation will produce in the fame ^' ^' 
land. Amongft others, he tells us of a celebrated 
Grammarian, who lived in the reign of Tiberius 
and Claudius, and purchafed a vineyard at a fmall 
price, which had long been neglefted by its antient 
matters. The extraordinary care he took of ir, 
and the peculiar manner in which he cultivated it, 
occafioned a change in a few years, that feemed 
little lefs than a prodigy •, ad vix credibile miraculum 
perduxit. So wonderful a fuccefs, in the midft of 
other vineyards, which were almoft always barren, 
drew upon him the envy of all his neighbours-, 

* Csecubum, & praelo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam : mea nee Falernae 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 

Pocula colles. Od* 20. 1. 1« 

Cacuhus and Calenum join 
To Jill thy boivls fwith richefl <wine : 
My bumble cups do not produce 
lie Tormian or falernian juice, 

\ Qood jam intercidit incuria coloni Cura, culturaque id con- 

tigerat. Exoluit hoc <]uoque culpa (Vinitorum) copiae potiiis quam 
bonitati ftudentium. P/;>. 1. 14. c. 6. 

who, 
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who, to cover their own floth and ignorance, ac- 

cufed him of magic and forcery. 

Atjien.l.i. Amongft the vines of Campania, which I have 

P' *^' mentioned, the Falernian was in great vogue. It 

was very ftrong and rough, and was not to be drank 

till it had been kept ten years. To foften that 

roughnefs, and qualify its aufterity, they made 

ufe of honey, or mingled it with Chio, and by 

that mixture made it excellent. This ought, in my 

opinion, to be afcribed to the refined and delicate 

tafte of thofe voluptuous Romans, who, in the 

latter times, fpared nothing to exalt the pleafures 

of the table, by whatever was moft agreeable, and 

mod capable of gratifying the fenfes. There were 

other Falernian wines more temperate and foft, but 

not fo much efteemed. 

Athen. The antients, who fo well knew the excellency 

1. 10. of wine, were not ignorant of the dangers attending 

P* 449- ^Q^ fj.gg ^^ ^f^ q£ j^ j j^ggj j^Q^ mention the law 

of Zaleucus, by which the Epizephyrian Locrians 
were univerfally forbid the ufe of wine upon pain 
of death, except in cafe of ficknefs. The inhabi- 
tants of Marfeilles and Melitus Ihewed more mo- 
deration and indulgence, and contented themfclves 
with prohibiting it tp women. ^^At * Rome in the 
early ages, young perfons of liberal condition were 
not permitted to drink wine till the age of thirty 5 
but as for the women, the ufe of it was abfolutely 
forbid to them ; and the reafon of that prohibition 
was, becaufe intemperance of that kind might in* 
duce them to commit the moft exceflive crimes. 
Seneca complains bitterly, that this cuftom was 
almoft univerfally ^violated in his times. The f 
weak and delicate complexion of the women, fays 

* Villi ufus olim Romanis foeminis ignotus fult, rre fcilicet in ali- 
quod dedecus prolaberentur : quia proximus a libero patre intern- 
perantiae gradus ad inconceffam venerera efle confuevit. Fal. Max. 
1. 1. c. 1. 

t Non rainus, pervigilant, non minus j potantj & mero viros 
provocant. 

he. 
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he. Is not changed ;. but their manners are changed, 
and no longer the fame. They value themfelves 
upon carrying excefs of wine to as great an height 
as the moft robuft :men. Like them they pafs 
Vrholc nights at tables, and, with a full glafs of un- 
mixed wine in their bands, they glory in vying with 
them, and, if they can, in overcoming them. 

The emperOr Domitiah pafled an edid in rela-. Suctpn. in 
tion to wine, which feemed to have ajuft founda.- •^°"^*'* 
tion. One year having produced abundance ot^'^* 
wine, and very little corn, he belieVed they had 
more occafion for one than for the other, and there- 
fore decreed, that no more vines fhould be planted 
in Italy ; and that,* in the provinces, at Icaft one 
half of the vines flioiild be rooted up. Philoftra^ Phijoil. 
tus exprefles himfelf, as if the decree ordained, that J"'*- ^p^^- 
they fhould all be pulled up, at leaft in Afia; be- c!^. * 
cauie, fays he, the feditiops, which arofe in the 
cities of that province, were attributed to wine. All 
Afia, deputed Scopelianus to Rome upon that occa- 
fion, who profefled eloquence at Smyrna. He 
fuccccded fo well in Jiis remonftrances, that he ob- 
tained not only, that vines fhould continue to be 
cultivated, but that thofe who negleded to do fo, 
fhould be laid under a fine. It is believed, that hi§ Sueton. in 
principal motive for abolifhing his edid was the i>om»tian. 
difperfing of papers with two Greek verfes in them, ^' '^ 
fignifying, that, let him do what he would, there 
would fWl remain wine enough, for. the facrifice, in 
which an emperor fhould be the offering. 

I feems, however, fays Mr. Tillemont, that his 
cdidl fubfifled throughout the greateft part of the 
wefl to the reign of Probus ; that is, almqfl: two 
hundred years. That emperor, who after many 
wars had eftablifhed a folid peace in the empire, 
employed the troops in many different works, ufe- 
ful to the public •, to prevent th^ir growing ener- 
vated through. floth, and that the foidier might not 
cat. his pay without deferving it. So that as Hani 

Vol. I. D nibal 
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tiibal had formerly planted the whole country of 
Africa with olive-trees, left his foldicrs, for want 
of fomething to do, ifaould form feditions % Probus^ 
in like manner, employed his troops in planting 
vines upon the hills of Gaul, Pannonia, Msfia, 
and in many other countries^ He permitted in gene- 
ral the Gauls, Pannonians^ and Spaniards, to have 
as many viifes as they thought fit ; whereas, from 
the time of Domitian, that permiffion had not been 
granted to any nation of the world. 

SECT. 11. 

Produce of the vms in Italy in Columella's time. 

BEFORE I conclude this article upon Vines* 
I cannot omit extracting a paflage of Colu- 
mella, which explains what profit was made of 
them in his time. He enters, for this purpofc, into 
a detail, which feemed fufficrently curious to me, 
and makes an exadt calculation of the expence and 
produce of a vineyard of feven acres. His defign 
is to prove^ that the cultivation of vines is more 
beneficial than any other kind of hufbandry, and 
than that of corn itfclf. That might be true in his 
times, but it is not fo in ours, at leaft in the 'ge- 
neral opinion. This difference krifes, pw-haps^ 
from the various accidents to which the vine is 
fubjefl: in France, frofts, rains, blights, which are 
not fo much to be apprehended in hot countries. 
To Ithefe may be added the high price of cafks itt 
plentiful years, which fwallows up the greateft part 
of the vine-dreflet's profit •, and the cuftoms, which 
very much diminifti the price of wines. Even 
amongft the antients, all were not of Columella*^ 
opinion. * Cato, indeed, gave vines the firft rank, 

♦ Cato quidem dicit [primum agrum cfTe] ubi vineae pofTtint cflfe 
bono vino & mult*— -*-Alii dant primatnm bonis pratifi— -Vineam 
fuot qui putent fumptu fi-uAuiQ dcvoraici . f^arr. de n rw/fir . J. 2« 
€. 7, «. 

but 
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but thofe only which produced the moft excellent 
liquor, and in great abundance. With the fame 
conditions wis ftlll think in the fame manner. Ma- 
fay gave the prefierence t6 pafturfc lands ; arid theit 
principal feafbrt was, that the ch^li-ges in the culture 
ijf vines were alnloft eiqual to their produce. 

. I. Tire charges necejary fdr /even a'erts of bines. 

Thefc arej ^ Hvres, 

i. For the purthafe of a dave, whbfe la- 
bour fufficed for the cultivation of feven 
acres of vines, right thbufand feftertii 1008 

i. For a land of feven gcires, feven thoufand 

feftertii .:i^i;i,.-i-i-.:i.-^ 875 

g. For the props and othel* nece^ary ex- 
penccs* for feven acres, fourteen thou- 
sand feftertii ii-^i •i, --^ ~- — lygo 

Thefe thice fums, added togetheri amount 
to twenty-nine thoufand feftertii -^^ 

4. FcM- the intereft of the afdrefiid fiim oF 
twenty-nine thbufand feftertii for two 
years^ duHng which the land does not 
bear, atld the money lie^ dead, three 
thbufand fout hundred and fburfcore 
feftertii — ^ u^ ^ -^ ~ 486 

The total of the expence amounts to thirty- 
two thoiifand^ four hundred and eighty 
feftertii *^ -^ — — . — . -^ 4060 

It. Produce of feven acres of vines. 

, The yearly produce of (tven acres of vines is fit 
thoufand three hundred fefterces: that is, feven 
hundred fdurfcore and feven livres ten fols. Of 
which what follows is the proof. 

The Ciileus is a meafure which contains twenty 
hmphdriff^ of forty um^* ' The Amphora contains 
tweAty-fix quarts, 'and fomewhac more. Tht CuleuSj 
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in confcquencc, contains five hundred and twentf 
quarts, which make two hogftieads of the Parii 
meafure, wanting fifty- fix quarts. 

The lowed value of the Culeus is three hundred 
feftertiij that is to fay, thirty feven livres ten fols. 
The lead produc€ of each acre was three C«W, 
which were worth nine hundred feftertii, * or an 
hundred and twelve livres ten fols. The feven acres 
therefore produced a profit of fix Choufand three 
hundred feftertii, which make feven hundred four- 
fcore and feven livres ten fols. 

The intereft of the total expence, which is thirty- 
two thoufand four hundred and fourfcore feftertii, 
that is, four thoufand and fixty livres ; this inte- 
reft, I fay, at -fix per cent, per annum j amounts to 
one thoufand, nine hundred and forty-four feftertii, 
or fomething more, or two hundred and forty 

a+3^- three livres. The intereft of the fame fufn, arifing 
from the annual produce of a vineyard of feveil 

787/. acres, is fix thoufand three hundred feftertii •, that 
is, feven hundred fourfcore and feven livres ten 
pence. From whence may be feen, how much the 
latter intereft exceeds the former, which was, how- 
ever, the common intereft of money. This, is what 
Columella would prove. 
Befides this produce, Columella reckons another 

r/w ra- profit arifing from Layers. The layer is a young 
fhoot or branch of a vine, which is fet in the earth, 
where it takes root in order for the. propagation of 
the plant. Each acre produced yearly ten thoufand of 
thefe layers at Icaft, which fold for three thoufand 
feftertii, or three hundred and feventy-five livres. 
The layers produced therefore from the feven acres, 
twenty-one thoufand feftertii, or two thoufand fix 
hundred and twenty livres. Columella computes 
the produce of thefe layers at the loweft value 5 for 

• Columella obfer^ues, that each a^e of Seneca's ^vineyards produced 
eight Culei, 1. 3. ' • 3. And Varro^ that in many places an acre pro* 
ducedfrom ten toffieen^ 1. 1. c. z\ 

. as 
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.as to himfelf, he aflures us, his own vineyards pro- 
duced regularly twice as much. He fpeaks only 
of the vines of Italy, and not of thofe of other 
provinces. 

Adding the produce of the wine to that of the 
plants or layers, the profit upon feven acres of vines 
amounted to three thoufand four hundred livres. 

The produce of thefe layer§», unknown to our 
vine-dreflers, proceeded, no doubt, from the vines 
being very rare in a great number of. provinces; 
and, the reputation of the vines of Italy having 
fpread univerfally, people came from all parts to 
buy thofe layers, and to enable themfelves, by their 
means, to plant good vineyards in places which 
had none before, or which had only fuch as wore 
indifferent. 

A R T I C L E IV, 

Of the breeding of cattle. 

I Have faid, that the breeding of cattle is a part 
of agriculture. It certainly is an eflential part 
of it, not only becaufe cattle, from the abundance 
of the dung, fupply the earth with the manure, 
which is neceffary to the prefervation and renova- 
tion of its vigour, but becaufe they (hare with man. 
in the labours of hufbandry, and fpare him the 
greateft part of the toil. * Hence it was that the 
ox, the laborious companion of man in tilling the 
ground, was fo highly confidered by the antients, 
that whoever had killed one of them, was punilhed 
with death, as if he had killed a citizen •, no doubt, 
becaufe he was efteemed a fort of murtherer of the 
human race, whofe nourilhment and life iland in 
abfolute need of the aid of this animal. 

• Bos laboripfiflinius homiois focius agricultura clljus tanta fult 
apud antiques veneratio, ut tarn capitale efifet bovem necefTe quam 
civcm, Colum: iftprgejA, 6, 
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The* farther we look back into antiquity, th? 
more we arc aflpred, that in. all nations the breed-^ 
ing of cattle produced confiderable revenues, with- 
out fpeaking of Abraham, whofe numerous family 
of domeftics (hews the multitude of his flocks and 
herds, or of his kinfman Laban ; the holy Scrip- 

|obi. 3. ture obfervcs, that the greateft part of Job's riches 
confided in cattle ; and that he poflefl^d fcven 
thoufand fheep, three thoufand camels, five hun- 
dred yoke of oxen, and five hundred Ihe-afles, 

It was by this the land of Promife, though of 
very moderate extent, enriched its princes, and the 
inhabitants of the country, whofe numbers were 
incredible, amounting to more than three millions 
of fouls, including women and children. 

*King^ We read that Ahab, king of Ifrael, impofed an 
annual tribute upon the Moabites, whom he had 
conquered, of an hundred thoufand (hecp. How 
much muft this number have multiplied in a (hort 
^:ime, and what abundance occafioned throughout 
the whole country ! 

l^^^Tn ^^^ ^^^y Scripture, in reprefenting Uzziah as a 
prince accpmplited for every part of a wife go- 
vernment, does not fail tp inform us, that he had 
a great number of hufbandmen and vineyards, 
and that he fed abundance of cattle. He caufed 
great inclofures to be made in the countries, and 
va,ft houfes forfothering the flocks and herds, with 
lodges, fortified with towers, for the Ihepherds to 
retire to with their flocks, and to fe^ure them 
againft irruptions ; he alfo took care to have great 
lium'bers of citterns cut /or v/atering the flocks ; 
works not fo fplendid, but no lefs eftimable than « 
the moft fuperb palaces. It was^ without doubt, 
the particular proteftion, which he gave to all wha 
were eiDployed in the cultivation of lands, or the 



• In n?fticatione vel antiquiiTima eft ratio parcendi, cademque Sp 
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breeding of cattle, that rendered his reign one of 
the molt opulent Judsea had ever fcen. And he 
did thus, faith the Scripture, becaufe be loved huf- 
handry : Erat emm homo agriculture deditus, , The 
text is ftill ftronger in the Hebrew ; quia diligebat 
terramj becaufe be hved the ground. He took de- 
light in it; perhaps cultivated it with his own 
hands ; at leaft, he made hufbandry honourable, 
he knew all the value of it, and was fehfible that 
the earth, manured with diligence and (kill, was 
an affured fburce of riches both to the prince and 
people ; he therefore thought attention to hufban- 
dry one of the principal duties of the fovereignty, 
though often the mon: negle<9:ed. 

The Scripture fays alfo of the holy King Heze- 
kiah. Moreover be provided him cities and pojfeffions of 7, Chron. 
fiocks and herds in abundance^ for God had given him ***"• *9v 
fubfiance very much. It is eafy to conceive, that the 
Ihearing of fheep alone, without mentioning other 
advantages, from them, could not but produce a 
very confiderable revenue in the country, where an 
almoft innumerable multitude were continually fed. 
And hence we find, that the time for (hearing of 
Iheep was a feafon of feftivity and rejoicing, 

Amongft the ^ntient Pagans, the riches of the 
kings confided in cattle -, as we find from Latinns 
in Virgil, and Ulyfles in Homer. It was the fame 
amongft the Romans, 'who,, by the antient laws, 
did not pay fines in money, but in oxen and fheep. 

We muft not be furprifed, after having confi- 
dered the great advantages produced by the breed- 
ing and feeding of cattle, that fo wife a man aa 
Varro has not difdaincd to give us an extenfive ac- 
count of all the beads that are of any ufe to the 
country, either for tillage, breed, or for carriage, 
and the other conveniencies of man. He fpeaks 
firil of fmall cattle, dieep, goat?, aod hogs : greges. 
He proceeds next to the large beads, oxen, aflfes, 
horfes, and camels : armenta. And he concludes with 
D 4 fowl. 
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fowl, which may be called domeftic animals, viU 
latide pecudes \ pigeons, turtle-doves, fowls, geefe, 
Coiumei. and many others. Columella enters into the fame 
piae:'. ^-6. (j^tail ; and Cato the cenfor runs over part of it. 
The latter, upon being afked what Was the fureft 
and Ihorteft method to enrich a country, replied, 
the feeding of cattle, which is attended with an in- 
finity of advantages to thofe who -apply themfelves 
to it with diligence and induftry. 

And, indeed, the beads, that labour in the field, 
render mankind continual and important fervices ; 
- arid the advantages he reaps from them, do not 
conclude even with their lives. They (hare with 
him, or rather fpare him the moft laborious part of 
the work, without which the earth, however fruit- 
ful in itfelf, would continue barren, and not produce 
him any increafe. They ferve him in bringing home 
■ with fafety into his houfe, the riches he has amafled 
without doors, and to carry him on his journies. 
Many of them cover his table with milk, cheefe, 
wholefome food, and even the moft exquifite diflies j 
and fupply him with the rich materials of the fluffs 
he is in want of for cloathing himfelf, and with a 
thoufand other conveniencies of life. 

We fee, from what has been faid hitherto, that 
the country covered with corn, wine, flocks, and 
herds, is a real Peru to man, and a much more 
valuable and eftimable one, than that from whence 
he Qxtrafts gold and filver, which, without the 
other, would riot preferve him from perifliing with 
hunger, thirft, and cold. Placed in the midft of 
a fertiie territory, be beholds around him at one 
view all his riches ; and, without quitting his little 
empire, he finds immenfe and innocent treafures 
within his reach. Thele he regards, no doubt, as 
gifts from the liberal hand of that fupreme Maf- 
ter, to whom he is indebted for all things -, but 
he regards them alfo as the fruits of his own la- 
bour, and that renders them ftill more grateful 
to him. 

:3^^ E C T. 
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S E C T. V. 

Imocency andfleafure of a rural tife^ and of agriculture. 

TH E revenues and profits which arife from 
the culture of lands, are neither the fole, nor 
the greateft advantage accruing from it. AH the 
authors, who have wrote upon * rural life, have al- 
ways fpoken of it with the higheft praifcs, as of -a 
wife and happy ftate, which inclines a man to juf- 
tice, temperance, fobriety, fincerity, and, in a word j 

• to every virtue ; which in a manner fhelters him 
from all paffions, by keeping him within the limits 
of his duty, and of a daily employment, ; that 
leaves him. little leifure for vices : luxury, avarice, 
injuftice, violence, and ambition, the almoft infe- 
parable companions of riches, take up their ordi- 
nary refidence in great cities, which fuppiy them 
with the means and occafions : the hard arid labo- 

' rious life of the country does not admit of thefe 
vices. This gave room for the poets to feign, that 
Aftraga, the goddefs of juftice, had her laft refi- 
dence there, before (he intirely quitted the earth. 

We fee in Cato the form of a prayer ufed by the 
country-people, wherein may be difccrned the pre- 
cious tokens of the antient tradition of men, who 
attributed every thing to God, and addrefled them- 
felves to him in all their temporal Aeceflities, be- 
caufe they knew he prefided over all things, and 
that all things depended on him. I fhall repeat a 
good part of it, and hope it will not be unaccep- 

• In urCe luxuries creatur : ex luxuria exiftat avaritla necefle 
eft : ex avaritia crumpat audacia : inde omnia fcclera gignuntur— 
Jn ruilicis moribus, in vi6lu arido^ ,in hac horrida incultaque vita 

iftiufmodi male^cia gigni non fblunt -Cupiditates poi^o qua» 

ppfFunt eflc in eo, qui ruri femper habitarit, & in agro colendo vix- 
erit ? Quae vita maxime disjun6la a cupiditate, & cum officio con- 
junAa— Vita autem niftica parfimoniae, diligentiae, juftitiae, ma- 
^iftra eft. OV. pro Rofc. Amer, n. 39. ^ 7S* ' 

table. 
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table. It is in a ceremony, called Solitauriliaj and, 
according to fome, Suovefaurilia^ in which the coun- 
try-people made a proceflion round their lands, and 
offered libations and facrifices to certain gods. 

^ Father Mars, faid the fuppliant, 1 humbly 
*' implore and conjure you to be propitious and 
*' favourable to me, my family, and all my do-^ 
** meftics, in regard to the occaflon of the prefent 
" proceflion in the fields, lands, and eftate : To 
•* prevent, avert, and remove from us all difeafes 
" known and unknown, defolations, ftorms, cala- 
*^ mities, and peftilential air : to make our plants> 
" corn, vines, and trees, grow and come to per- 
** feftion : to preferve our fhepherds and flocks : 
•'* To grant thy prefervation of life and health to 
^* me, my family, and all my domeftics.** What 
a reproach is it that Chriftians, and >often thofe 
who have the greatefl: fliare in the goods of this 
world, fliould in thefe days be fo little careful to 
<!emand them from God, and be afliamed to thank 
him for them ! Ariiongft: the Pagan? all their meals 
began and ended with prayers, which are fiow ba- 
nilhed from almofl: all our tables. 
ColumcL Columella enters into, a detail upon the duties of 
1, 1. c. 8. ^jjg matter or farmer, in regard to his domefl:ics, 
which feems full of reafon and humanity. '^ Care 
^' ought to be taken, fays he, that they are well 
*' clad, but without finery : that they are defended 
** againft the wind, cold, and rain. In directing 
** them, a * medium fliould be obferved between 
^' too great indulgence an'd exceflive rigour, in 
*' order to make them rather fear, than experience, 
*^ feverities and ^haftifements ; and they fhould be 
" prevented from, doing amifs by diligence, and 
" their maller*s prefence : for good conduft con- 
*' fifts in preventing, infliead of punifliing, faults. 
1.12. « When they are fick, care fiK)uldbe taken> that^ 

• The lands '■Mere cultivatid hy Jkives^ 

" they 
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^^ they are well tended, and that they want for 
^^ nothings which is the certain means to make 
^* their bufinefs grateful to th?m.** He recom- 
jnends alfo the farne ufage of flaves, who often 
worked laden with chains, and who were generally 
treated with great rigour. 

What he iays, with regard to the miftrefs of a Colum, in 
country-family, is very remarkable : Providence, P*"*^-^- "• 
]n uniting man and woman, intended they Ihould 
be a mutual fupport to each other, and for that 
reafon afligned to each of them their peculiar func- 
fionsf. The man, defigned for bufinefs without 
doprs, is obliged to expofe himfelf to heat and cold ; 
fo undertake voyages by fea, and journeys by land; 
to fupport the labours of peace and war •, that is, 
to apply hirpfclf to the works of the field, and in 
parrying arms : all exercifes which require a body 
fobuft, anc| capable of bearing fatigues. The wo- 
man, on the contrary, too weak to fuftain thefe 
QfEces, is reserved for aflfairs within doors. The 
care of the houfe is confided to her; and as the 
proper qualities for her employment are atteation 
and exadnefs, and as fear renders us more exadt 
and attentive, it was neceffary that the woman 
ihould be more timorous. On the contrary, becaufe 
the man afts and labours almoft always without 
doors, and is often obliged to defend himfelf againfl: 
Injuries^ God has infufed into him boldnefs and 
courage. Hence * in all ages, both amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, the government of the houfe 
devolved upon the women, that their hufbands, 
after having tranfaAed their bufinefs abroad, might 
return to their houfes free from all cares, and find 
a pcrfeft tranquillity at home. 

* Nam Sc apud Gra^cos, & mox apud Romanos ufque in patrum 
Dplbrorum memoriam, fere domefticis labor mat ronai is fuit, taiKjuam 
ad requiem forenfium cxercitationum orani ciira depofita paUibus- 
lamiljas intra doxneiticos penates recipisntibus. 

This 
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This is what Horace defcribes fo elegantly in one 
of his odes*, which Dryden tranflates thus: 

But if a chafte andpUafing wife^ 
To eafe the bus^nefs of his life^ 
Divides with him his houfhold carCj 
Such as the Sabine matrons wercj 
Such as tbefwift ApuliarCs bride. 

Sun-burnt andfwarthy though ft>e be^ 
Will fire for winter's nights provide^ 

And without noife will overfee 

His children and his family ; 
'And order all things till he come^ 
Sweaty^ and over-labour^ d^ home 5 
Iffhe in fens bis flock willfoldy 

And then produce her dairy ft or e^ 
And wine to drive away the cold^ 

And unbought dainties of the poor^ &c. 

The antients feem to have excelled themfelves in 
treating this on fubjcft, fo many fine thoughts and 
beautiful expreffions it fupplies. Mr. Rollin gives 
here a profe tranflation of the paffage at bottom^ in the 
Ceorgics'y which^ it was conceived j would be no lefs 
agreeable in Mr. Dryden^ s Verfton : 

-f happy, if he knew his happy ftate^ 

Thefwain^ whoj free from bus^nefs and debate^ 

Receives 

* Quod fi pudica mulier in partem Juvet 

Domum atque dulces liberos, 
(Sabtna qualisaut perufta folibus 

Pernicis uxor Appuli) 
Sacrum vetuilis extniat 1 ignis focum 

LaflTi fub adventum viri j 
Claudenfque tcxtis cratibus Isetum pccus, 

Diftenta ficcet ubcra, 
Et horna dulci vina promens dolio, 

Dapes inemptas apparet, &c. HOR, Ep, z, 

f O fortunatos nimium, fua C bona norinf, 
Agncoias ! quibus ipfa, procul difcordibus armii?, 

Fuudit 
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Receives bis eajy food from nature^ s bandy 
Andjuft returns of cultivated land. 

No palace^ (^c. 
But eajy^ quiet ^ afecure retreat^ 
A barmlefs life^ that knows not bow to cheats 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner hlefs^ 
And rural pleafures crown his bappinefs. 
Unvex'^d with quarrels^ undiflurbd with mife^ 
The country-king bis peaceful realm enjoys : 
Cool grot Sy and living lakesy the flowery pride 
Of meads ^ andflreams^ that thro^ the valleys glide\ 
Andfbady groves j that eafyfleep invite^ 
And^ after toilfome daysy afoft repofe at night. 
Wild beafis of nature in bis woods abound^ 
And youths of labour patient^ plough the ground^ 
Inur'd^ tobardfhipy and io homely fare. 
Nor venerable age is wanting there 
In great examples to the youthful train : 
Nor are the Gods adored with rites prophane. 
From hence Ajiraa took her flighty and here 
The prints of h^ departing ft eps appear. 

Georg. Lib. II. 1. 439; 

The fine defcription Cicero gives us, in hiseffay 
upon old-age, of the manner in which corn and 
grape$ gradually arrive at perfeft maturity, flicws 
his tafte for a country life, and inftrufts us, at 
the fame time, in what manner we ought to confi- 
der thofe wonderful productions;, that merit our ad- 
miration ho lefs from their being common and 

Fundit humo facilem vi^lum juftiillma tellus/ 

Si non, &c. 
At fccufa quies, & nefcia fallere vita, . . 

Dives opum variarum ; at latis otia fuadis, 
Speluncx, vivique lacus ; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugitufque bouin, mollefque fub arbore Ibmni 
Non abfunt: ilJic ikltus ac luftra ferarup!, 

Et patiens operum* parvoque aflueta jiiventus, ^ 

3acra Dcum, fan6lique patres. Extrema per ilJ.os 
Juflitia excedens teriis v^ftigia fecit. 

Firg,-Gforg, I. 2, 

annual. 
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We flioukl never be willing to <j[uit fo delightful 
a refidence, were it poflible for us to poffefs iC 
always ; and have endeavoured, at leaft for our 
confolation, to impdfe a kind of illulion upon our- 
fclves, by tranfporting the country in a manner inr 
to the midft of cities ; not a fimple and almoft wild 
country, but a trimmed, laid out, embellifhed, I had 
almoft faid, painted country. I mean thofe adorned 
and elegant gardens, which prcfent fo grateful and 
iplendid a view to our eyes. What beauty, riches, 
abundance, variety of fweets, colours and objcfts! 
To fee * the invariable conftancy and regularity of 
flowers, in fucceeding each other, (and as much 
may be faid of fruits) one would think that the 
earth, attentive to pleafing its inafter, endeavours 
to perpetuate her prefents, by continually paying 
him the new tributes of every feafon,, What a 
throng of reflexions does not this fuggeft to a 
curious, and ftill more to a religious, mind ! 

Pliny, after having confefled, that no eloquence 
was capable of exprefllng duly the incredible abun- 
jdance and wonderful variety of the riches and 
beauties, which nature feems to fpread with com- 
placency and delight throughout gardens, adds a 
very juft and inftruftive remark, f He obferves 
upon the difference nature has made, as to the dura- 
tion of trees and flowers. To the trees and plants 
defigned for the. nourifiiment of man with their 
Fruits, and for the ftrudture of fliips and edifices, Ihe 
h^ granted years, and even ^s of time. To 
flowers and fweets, which ferve only for pleafure, 
ihe has given only fome moments and days of life; 

• Sed Ilia quanta betjignjtas natur», quod tam multa ad vcfcen* 
dum, tarn varia, tamque jucunda gignit$ neque ea uno tetifipore 
anni, ut Temper & novitate dele^temur, Sc cofna. Ck* denote dgor» 
L 2. n. X31. 

i* Quippe reliqua uAis alimentique gratia genuit: ideoque feciila 

annofque tribuit lis. Flores vero odorefque in diem gignit i magna, 

itione homlnum, quae fpe^atii^ne floseanc 



ut palam eft, admonitione 
celerriipe marcoirere. ^//«« 1. a. c. x 
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its if Ihe intended to admonifh us, that what is 
Rioft (hining and fplendid fooneft fades, and pafles 
away with rapidity. Malherbe cxprefles this latter 
thought in a very lively mariner, where he deplores 
the death of a very young and beautiful perfon: 

Et rofc ella a vecu ce qui vivant les lofes, 

L'efpace d'un matin. 
And Uv'd a rofe^ as rofis Uve^ 

AfingU morning* s fpa^e. 

It is the great advantage Of agriculture to be 
• more ilriftly united with religion and alfo moral 
virtue, than any other art ; which made Cicero fay, 
as we have feen, that a country life came neareft 
to that of the wife man *, that is, it was a kind of 
pra6lical philofophy. 

To conclude this fmall treatife where I began it, 
it mult be confefled, that, of all human employ- 
ments, which have no immediate relation to God 
and juftice, the moft innocent is agriculture. Ic 
was, as has been faid, that of the firft man in his 
ftate of innocence and duty. It afterwards became 
part of the penance impofed on him by God. So 
that, both in the ftates of innocence and fin, * it 
was commanded to him, and in his perfon to all 
his defcendants. It is, however, become, in the 
judgment of pride, the meaneft and moft con- 
temptible of employments: and, whilft ufelefs arts, 
which conduce only to luxury and voluptuoufnefs, 
arc protected and honoured, all thofe who labour 
for the welfare and happinefs of others are aban- 
doned to poverty and mifery. 

• Hate not laborious tvork, nor tie husbandry ^ nvhtcb the moft Wgh 
baib created^ Ecdefiaft. vli. 15. 
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ARTICLE I. 

Excillmcy and advantages of commerce. 

IT may be faid, without fear of being fufpeftcd 
of exaggeration, that commerce is the mod fo- 
lid foundation of civil fociety, and the mod ne- j 
cejBary principle to unite all men, of whatever 
country or condition they are, with each other. 
By its means the whole world is but one city, and | 
one family. It is the fource of unive/fal plenty to 
every part of it. The riches of one nation become 
thofc of all people, and no country is barren, or at 
leaft fenfible of its fterility. All its neceffities arc 
provided for in , time from the extremities of the ^ 
univcrfej and every region is amazed to find itfelf 
abound in foreign produftions, and inriched with | 
a thoufand commodities, unknown to itfelf, and 
which however 'compofe all that is moft agreeable in 
life. It is by the commerce of the fea and rivers, 
that is to fay, by navigation, that God has united 
all mankind amongft themfelves in fp wonderful 
a manner, by teaching them* to direft and govern ; 
the two moft violent things in nature^ the fea and 
the winds, and to fubftitute them to their ufes and j 
occafions. He has joined the moft remote people j 
by this means, and preferved, amongft "the difierem 1 
nations, an image of the dependance he has or- , 

1 

• Quas res ytolentiflimas natura genuit, earum moderatienem 
Dos foil habeinusy maris atqoe ventorum, propter naudcainiir renimf 
fcientiam. OV. de Nat, dear; L ». p. 15. 

dainedfi 
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diined in the fevcral parts of the fame body by the 
veins and arteries. 

This is but a wealc, a flight idea^ of the advan- 
tages arifing from commerce to fociety in general. 
With the leaft attention to particulars^ what won- 
ders mighr we not difcover ? But this is not the 
proper place for fuch inquiries. I fhall confine 
myfclf to one refleftioni which feems very proper* 
for our underflanding at once the weaknefs and' 
grandeur of man. 

I (hall confider him at firft in the higheft degree 
of elevation to which he is capable of attaining, 
I mean upon the thronei lodged in fuperb palaces; 
furrounded with all the fplendor of the royal dig* 
nity ; honoured and almoft adored By throngs of 
courtiers, who tremble in his prefence \ placed in 
the centre of riches and pleafures, which vie with 
each other for his favour ; and fupported by nume* 
rous armies, who wait only to obey his orders^. 
Behold the weight of human greatnefs ! Bu, 
becomes of this fo powerful, fo awful, pj 
commerce happens to ceafe -gn a fudden ; 
reduced to himfelf, to his own induftry 
fonal endeavours ? Abandoned to himfelf 
manner ; direfted of that pompous outlkle, 
is not him, and is abfolutely foreign to his per- 
fon ; deprived of the fupport of others, he tialls 
back into his native mifery and indigence •, and, 
to fum up all in a word, he is no longer any 
thing. 

Let Us now confider man iii a mean condition, 
inhabiting a little houfej reduced to fubfift on a 
little bread, meat, and drink ; covered with the 
plaineft cloaths; and enjoying, in his family, not 
without difficulty, the other conveniencies of life. 
What feeming folltude, what a forlorn ftate, what 
oblivion feems he in, with regard to all other mor- 
tals ! We are much deceived, when we think in 
this manner. The whole liniverfe is attentive to 

E 2 ' him* 
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him. A thoufand hands work for his occafionSi 
and to cloath and nourifh him. Fot him manu- 
fadtures are eftablilhed, granaries and cellars filled 
with corn and wine, and different metals extraded 
from the bowels of the earth with fo much danger 
and difficulty. 

There is nothing, even to the things that mi- 

niftcr to pleafure and voluptuoufnefs, which the 

mofl remote nations are not foUicitous to transfer 

X to him through the mod ftormy feas. Such are 

the fupplies, which commerce, or to fpeak more 

properly. Divine Providence, always employed for 

' our occafionsy continually procures for us all, for 

each of us in particular : fupplies, which to judge 

aright of them, are, in a manner, miraculous, 

which ought to fill us with perpetual admiration, 

and make us cry out with the prophet, in the tranf- 

Pfal. viii. ports of a lively gratitude : O Lordy what is many 

*• that thou art mindful of himy or the fin of man $bat 

ibou vijiteji him ? 

. It would be to no purpofe for us to fay, that we 
have no obligation for thoie who labour for us in 
this manner, becaufe their particular intereft puts 
them in motion. This is true j but is their work 
therefore of lefs advantage to us ? God, to whom 
alone it belongs to produce good from evil itfelf, 
makes ufe of the covetoufnefs of fome for the be- 
nefit of others. It is with this view providence 
has cftablilhed fo wonderful a diverfity of condi- 
tions amongft us, atid has diftributed the goods of 
hfe with fo prodigious an inequality. If all men 
were eafy in their fortunes, were rich and opulent, 
who amongft us would give himfclf the trouble to 
till the earth, to dig in the mine, or to crofs the 
feas ? Poverty or covetoufnefs charge themfelves 
with thefc laborious, but ufeful toils. From 
whence it is plain, that all mankind, rich or poor, 
powerful or impotent, kings on fubjcdts, have a 
mutual dependance upon each other for the de- 
mands 
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mands of life ; the poor not being able to. live 
without the rich, nor the rich without the labour 
of the poor. And it is commerce, fubfifting from 
thefe different interefts, which fupplies mankind 
with all their neceffities, and, at the fame time, 
with all their conveniencies. 

A R T I C L E IL 

AntiqttUy of commerce. Countries and cities moft famed 
for it. 

IT is very probable, that commerce is no lefs 
antient than agriculture. It begun, as was na- 
tural, between private perfons, mankind affifting 
each other with whatfoever they had of ufcful and 
neceffary to human life, Cain, no doubt, fupplied 
Abel with corn, and the fruits of the earth for his 
food : and Abel, in exchange, fupplied Cain with 
(kins and fleeces for his K:loathing, and with milk, 
curds, and perhaps meat for his table. Tubalcain, 
Iblely employed . in works of copper and iron, for 
the various i^fcs and occafions of life, and for arms 
to defend npen, either againft human enemies or 
wild beafts, was certainly obliged to exchange his 
Jbrafs and irpij "works for other merchandife, necef- 
fary to feedjng, ^loathing, ^nd lodging him. Comf- 
mcrce afterwardife, cxtepding gradually from neigh- 
;bour to neighbour, eljtablilhed itfelf between cities 
and adjacent countries, and, after the deluge, en- 
larged its bounds to the extremities of the world. 

The holy Scriptprg gives us a very anpent ex- Gcn. 
ample of ttraffic by the caravans of the Khmaelitee **vii, »if. 
and Midianites, to whom Jofeph was fold by bJ3 
brethren. They were upon their return from Gi- 
lead,- with their camels laden with fpices, aromatic 
goods, and with other precious merchandife of 
that country. Thefe they were carrying into Egypt, 
where there was a great demand fo;r them, occa- 

E 3 fioned 
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fioned by their cuftom of embalming the bodies 
pf men, after their deaih, with great care and 
expcnce. 

Homer* informs us, that it was the cuftom of 
the heroic age or the fiege of Troy, for the dijFe-r 
rent nations to exchange the things that were molt 
neceffary for life with each other ; a proof, fays 
Pliny, that it was father ncceffity than avarice, 
that gave birth to this primitive commerce. We 
read, in the feventh book of the Iliad, that upoa 
the arrival of certain vcffels, the troops went ia 
crowds to purchafe wine, fome with copper, and 
others with iron, fkins, oxen, and Qaves. 

We find no navigators in hiftory fo antienr as 
the Egyptians and Phoenicians. Thefe two neigh- 
bouring nations feem to have divided the commerce 
by fea between them : the Egyptians had pofleflecl 
themfelves chiefly of the trade of the Eaft, by the 
Red fea ; and the Phoenicians of that of the Weft, 
by the Mediterranean. 

What fabulous authors fay of Ofiris, who is the 
Bacchus of the Greeks, that he undertook the con-r 
queft of the Indies, as Sefoftris did afterwards, 
makes it probable, that the Egyptians carried on 
a great trade with the Indians. 

As the commerce of the Phoenicians was much 
more to the weft than that of the Egyptians, it is no 
wonder that they are more celebrated upon that ac- 
Hcrod- count by the Greek and Roman authors. Herodotus 
fays, that they were the carriers of the merchandife 
of Egypt and Aflyria, and tranfadled all their trade 
for them, as if the Egyptians had not employed 
themfelves in it-, and that they have been believed 
the inventors of traffic and navigation, though the 
^Egyptians have a more legitimate claim to that 

• Qnantnm feliciore aeyo, cum res ipfx permutabanmr inter ftfe, 
ficut & Trojanis. temporibus faftitatum Homero crcdi convenit ! 
Ita enirn, ut opinor, commercia viftus gratia inventa. Alios coriis 
l>oum, alibs ferfo captivifque rebus epiptitafle tradit. Plh, L 33. c- t. 

glory. 
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glory. Certain it is, the Phoenicians diftinguiflied 
chemfelves moft by antient commerce, and are alfo 
a proof to what an height of glory, power, and 
wealth, a nation is cap^bjie of raifing itfelf only 
by trade. 

This people ppflcfled a narrow track of land 
ppon the fea-coaft, and Tyre itfelf was built in a 
very poor foil ; and, had it been richer and more 
fertile, it. would not have been fufficiisnt for the 
fupport of the great number of inhabitants, which 
the early fuccefs of its commerce drew (hither. 

Two advantages made them amends for this de- 
feat. They had excellent ports upon the cp^^s of 
their fmall ftate, particularly that of their capitol ; 
^nd they had naturally fo happy a genius for trade^ 
that they were looked upon as the inventors of 
<:ommerce by fea, efpecially of t^at ,carried Ofi by 
long voyages. 

The Phoenicians knew fo well how to improve 
both thefe advantages, that they foon made them» 
felves mafters of the fea, and of trade. Libanus, 
^nd other ndghbouring mountains, fupplying thcnji 
with excellent timber for building or velTels, in a 
little time they fttted out numerous fleets of mer- 
chant-lTiips, which hazarded voyages into unknown 
regions, in order to eftablilh a trade with thetfl. 
They did not confine themfelves to the coafts and 
ports of the Mediterranean, they entered the ocean 
hy the ftreights of Cadiz or Gibraltar, and extended 
their correfpondence to the right and left. As 
their people multiplied almofl: infinitely, by the 
great number of flrangers, whom the defire of gain, 
and the certain opportunity of inriching themfelves, 
drew to their city, they faw themfelves in a con- 
dition to plant many remote colonies, and parti- 
cularly the famous one of Carthage, which, retain- 
ing the Phoenician fpirit, with regard to traffic, 
did not give place to Tyre itfelf in trading, and 
E 4 , furpaffcd 
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furpafied it exceedingly by the extent of domiaiont 
and the glory of military expeditions. 

The degree of glory and power, to which com- 
merce and navigation had elevated the city of Tyre^ 
rendered it fo famous, that we could fearer believe 
there is no ejcaggeration in what profane authors 
report of it, if the prophets themfelves had not 
fpoken of it with ftill greater magnificence. Tyre, 
fays Ezekiel, to give us fome idea of its power, 
EtcldcU is a fuperb veflcl. They have made all thy ftnp-boards 
ch. xxvU. of fir-trtes $f Senir ; tbey have taken cedars from I4- 
^* ?""'?• hanon to make maflsfor thee. Of the oaks of Bafhan 
have tiey made thine oars: the company of the Afimr 
rites have made thy benches of ivory -^ brought out of 
the ifles of Cbittim. Fine Unnen^ with broidered work 
from Egypt, was that winch thou fpreadefi forth to be 
thy fail: blue and purple from the ifles of EUfha 
was that which covered thee. The inhabitants pf 
Zidon and Atvad were thy mariners : thy wife, men^ 
O Tyrus^ that fven in thce^ were thy pilots. The 
prophet, by this figurative language, defigns tQ 
ibew us the power of this city. But he gives, vtdth 
a)bre energy, a circumftantial account of, the dif- 
ferent pmple with whpm it traded. The mdrchan- 
difes of the whole earth feenied t6 be laid up in 
this city, and the reft of tl^e wprl.d appeared lefs 
its allies than tribuuries. 
7<!.T.»» The Carthaginians trafficloed with Tyre for all 
— ?t- fort? of riches, and filled its markets with filver, 
iron, pewter, and lead. (5 recce, * Tubal and Me^- 
Aiecl^, brought it flaves, and vcflels,of copper. + To- 
jgarmah fupplied it with horles and mules. % Dedan 
wicH elephants teeth and ebony. The Syrians ex- 
pofed tjp fale in it pearls, purpl?, jRrrought clpaths^ 

• Tub^ afld Mefiiech. ^e hcly Scripture al<wnys joins fbefe t*wo 
ilipftc. *Tbi iatter inteadi Mufion>y I the former^ tjuithout doubt ^ nuas 
^its isigbbour. ■ , 

t T(>g;aniiah, Cappadocia, from *ufbence came thefinejf borfes^ qf 
fwitch tfy emperors referred the befi for their awnfiabiesl 
* X^&tiidiJk. fbep^pUofJhaUa. • 
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fawn, filk, and all forts of precious mcrchandifef 
The people of Judah and Ifracl brought thithier 
the fined wheat, bain), honey, oyl, and fruits, Da* 
mafcus fent it excellent wine, and wool of the moft 
lively and moft exqiaifite dyes : other people fur- 
niihed it with iron work, myrrh, the aromatic 
calamus, and carpets of eyquifite workmanfhip to 
fit upon. * Arabia, and all the prj^ces of Cedar, 
brooght thither their flocks of lapibs, (heep, and 
goats, f Shebah and Raamah, the moft excellent 
tumes, precious ftones, and gold •, and others ce- 
dar-wood, baljss of purple, embroidered clo^thing, 
and every kind of rich goods. 

1 fhall not undertake to diftinguifh exadly the 
£tuation of the different nations, pf whom Ezekiel 
ijpeaks, this not being the proper place for fuch a 
jdifquifition. It fuffices to obferve, iliat this long 
enumeration, into which the holy Spirit hjjs 
thought fit to defcend, with regard to the city of 
Tyre, is an evident proof, that its commerce had 
no other bounds than the world, as known at that 
time. Hence it was confidercd, as the common 
metropolis of all nations, and as the queen of the 
fea. Ifaiah paints its grandeur and Date in moft 
Kvcly, but very natural, colours, where he fays, 
that Tyre wore a diadem upon her brows ^ that 
the moft illuftrious prjnccs of the univeric were 
her corrcfppndents, and could nqt be without her 
traffic ;• that the rich, merchants, inclofed within 
her ii^alls, w^re in a condition to difpute prece- 
dency with crowned heads, and pretended, at Icaft, ' 
to an equality with them : fVho hath taken this ifa. xxUL 
counfel againfi Tyre^ the crowned ciiy^ whofe merchants '• 
are princes^ whofe traffichrs are the honourable of the 
fartb? 

• Arabia peftrta. Cedar *wa5 near it. 

t Shebah and Raamah. Veo^le of Arabia Felix, AUantiqniij mm* 
t'tonsibe riches and /pices vf ikis fenplf. 

,1 have 
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I have related elfcwhcre the deftruftion of the 
antient Tyre by Nebuchadonofor, after a fiege of 
thhrteen years ; and the eftabh'fhment of the ntw 
Tyre, which foon repoflefled itfelf of the empire of 
the fea, and continued its 'commerce with more 
fuccefs, and more fplendor, than before; till at 
length, being ftormed by Alexander the Great, he 
deprived it of its maritime ftrength and trade, 
which were transferred to Alexandria, as we (ball 
foon fee. 

Whilft both the old and new Tyre experienced 
fuch great revolutions, Carthage, the moft conG- 
tlerable of their colonies, was become very flourifli- 
ing. Traffic had given it birth : traffic augmented 
it, and put it into a condition to difpute the em- 
pire of the world for many years with Rome. Its 
fituation was much more advantageous than that 
of Tyre. It was equally diftant from all the ex- 
tremities of the Mediterranean fea ; and the coaft 
of Africa, upon which it was fituated, a vaft and 
fertile region, fupplied it abundantly with the corn 
neceflary to its fubfiftence. With fuch advantages 
thofe Africans, making the beft ufe of the happy 
genius for trade and navigation which they had 
brought from Phoenicia, attained fo great a kriawr 
ledge of the fea, that in that point, according tQ 
the teftimojiy of Poly bins, no nation was equal txi 
them. By this means they rofe to fuch an height 
of power, that in the beginning of their third war 
with the Romans, which occafioned their filial ruin, 
Carthage had feven hundred thoufand inhabitants, 
and three hundred cities in its dependance upon 
the continent of Africa only. Th^y had been maf- 
ters not only of the trad of land extending fronn 
the great Syrtes to the pillars of Hercules, but 
alfo of that which extends itfelf from the fame 
pillars to the fouthward, where Hanno, the' Car- 
thaginian, had founded fo many cities, and fettled 
fo many colonies. In Spain, which they had ai- 
med 
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moft entirely conquered, Afdrubal, who command- 
ed there after Barca, HannibaPs father, liad found- 
ed Carthagena, one of the moft celebrated cities of 
thofe times. Great part affo of Sicily and Sardinia 
had formerly fubmitted to their yoke. 

Pofterity might have been indebted for great 
lights to the two iliuftrious monuments of the na- 
vigation of thi?5 people, in the hiftory of the voyages 
of Hanno, ftiled King of the Carthaginians, and 
of Imilco, if time had preferved them. The firft 
related the voyages he had made in the ocean be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, along the weftern 
coaft of Africa ; and the other his on the weftern 
coaft of Europe ; both by the order of the fenatc 
of Carthage. But time has confumed thofe 
writings. 

This people fpared neither pains nor expences to 
bring navigation to perfeftion. That was their 
only ftudy. The other arts and fciences were not 
cultivated at Carthagei They did not pique them- 
^Ives upon polite knowledge. They profefled nei- 
ther poetry, eloquence, nor philofophy. The young 
people, from their infancy, heard of nothing in 
.conversation, but merchandife, accounts, fliips, 
and voyages. Addrefs in commerce was a kind of 
inheritance in their, families, and was the beft part 
of their fortunes ; and, as they added their own 
obfcrvations to the experience of their fathers. We 
ought not to be furprifed, that their ability in this 
way always increafed, arid made fuch a wonderful 
progrefs. 

Hence it was that commerce raifed Carthage to 
fo high a degree of wealth and power, that it coft 
the Romans two w^rs ^ the one of twenty- three, 
and the other of fevcnteen, years, both bloody and 
i^oubtful, to fubdue* that rival ; and that at laft 
viftorious Rome did not believe it in her power 
to fubje^t her enemy entirely, but by depriving 
her of the rcfources Ihc might ftill hav« found in 

trade $ 
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trade i and which, during fo long a feries of years, 
Supported her againftali the forces of the republic. 

Carthage had never been more powerful by fea, 
than when Alexander befieged Tyre, the metropo- 
lis of her people. Her rortune began to decline 
from that time. Ambition was the ruin of the 
Carthaginians. Their being weary of the pacific 
condition of merchants, and preferring the glory 
of arms to that of traffic, coft them dear. Their 
city, which commerce had peopled with fo great a 
muldtude of inhabitants, faw its numbers diminiih 
to fupply troops, and recruit armies. Their fleets, 
accuftomed to tranlport merchants and merchan- 
dife, were no longer freighted with any thing, but 
munitions of war and folmers } and, out of the wifefl 
and moft (ucccfsful traders, they eleded officers 
and generals of armies, who acquired them an ex- 
alted degree of glory indeed, but one of fhort du* 
ration, and foon followed with their utter ryin. 

The taking of Tyre by Alexander the Gl^at, 
and the founding of Alexandria, which foon fpl- 
lowed, occafioQM a gre;|t revolution in the affairs 
of commerjce. That new fettlcment was, withopt 
fdifpute, the greateft, the moft noble, the wifeft, 
and the moft pfeful defign that conqueror ever 
form^. 

It ^as not poffible to find a more happy fltua- 
tion^ nor one more likely to become the mart for 
^U the merchandife of the eaft and weft. That 
city had on one fide a free commerce with AHa, 
and the whole' Eaft by the Red fea. The fame 
fea, and the river Nile, gave it a communication 
with the vaft and rich countries of Ethiopia. The 
comiperce of the reft of Africa and Europe was 
open to it by the Mediterranean; and, for the in- 
land trade of Egypt, it had, bcfi4es the navigation 
of the Nile, and the canals cut out of it, the af- 
fiftance of the caravans, fo ponvpnient for the fe- 

curity 
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curity of merchants, and the conveyance ' of their 
effeds. ^ 

This induced Alexander to believe it a proper 
place for founding one of the fineft cities and ports 
in the world. For the ifle of Pharos, which at that 
time was not joined to the continent, fupplied him 
with the happieft fituation, after he had joined 
them by a mole, having two entrances, in which 
the veflels of foreign nations arrived from all parts, 
and from whence the Egyptian (hips were conti- 
nually failing to carry their faftors, and commerce, 
to all parts of the world then known. 

Alexander lived too fhort a time to fee the hap- 
py and flourilhing condition, to which commerce 
raifed his city. The Ptolomies, to whofe Ihare, 
after his death, Egypt fell, took care to improve 
the growing trade of Alexandria, and foon railed 
it to a degree of perfection and extent, that made 
Tyre and Carthage be forgotten, which, for a long 
feries of time, had traniaded, and engrojQed to 
themfelves, the commerce of all nations* 

Of all the kings of Egypt, Ptolomxfus Philadel- 
phus was^ the prince who contributed moft to the 
bringing of commerce to perfcftion in his coun- 
try. For that purpofe he kept great fleets at fea, 
of which Athenaeus gives us the number, and de- Athcn.1.5. 
fcription, that cannot be read without aftonifh- P' ^''^^ 
mcnt. Befides upwards of fix-fcore fail of galleys 
of an extraordinary fize, he gives him more than 
four thoufand other (hips, which were employed 
in the fervice of the (late, and the improvement 
of trade. He poffefled a great empire, which he 
had formed, by extending the bounds of the king- 
dom of Egypt into Africa, Ethiopia, Syria, and 
beyond the fea, having made himfelf matter of 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, 
•pofleffing almoft four thoufand cities in his domi- 
nions- To raife the happinefs of thcfe provinces 
as high as poffible, he endeavoured to draw into 

thenr^. 
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then3, by commerce, the riches and commodities 
of the Eaft 5 " and, to facilitate their paflage, he 
built a city c;cprefsly on the weftcrn coaft of the 
Resd iea» cut a canal from Coptus to that Tea, and 
caufed houfes to be ereded along that canal, for 

Vol. vn. the convenience of the merchants and travellers, as 

p. 306. J j^^y^ obfervcd in its place. 

It was the convenience of this ftaple for merchan- 
dife, at Alexandria, which difFufed immenfe richer 
over all Egypt ; riches fo conCderable, that it i4 

tic.apiid affirmed the cu{):Oms only, for the importauon and 

8trab. 1. exportation of merchandife at the port of Alexan* 

7-p«79 ' ^^i^^ amounted yearly to more than thirty-feven 

millions of livres, though moft of the Ptolomies 

were moderate enough in the impofts they laid on 

their people. 

Tyre, Carthage, and Alexandria were, without 

difpute, the moft famous cities of antiquity for 

V commerce : It was alfo followed with fuccefs at 

Corinth, Rhodes, Marfeilles, and many other cities, 

but not with fuch extent and reputation. 

ARTICLE IIL 

The end and materials of commerce. 

TH E paffage of Ezekiel, which I have cite^d 
in regard to Tyre, includes almoft ail the 
materials, in which the antient commerce confifted i 
Gold, filver, iron, copper, tin, lead, pearls, dfa- 
monds, and all forts of precious ftones ; purple, 
ftufiFs, cloths, ivory, ebony, cedar, myrrh, aro^ 
matic reeds, or the calamus ) perfumes, (laves, 
horfes, mules, grain, wine, cattle; andj^ in a 
word, all kind of precious merchandife, I (hall 
not dwell here upon any thing, but what relates to 
mines of iron, copper, gold, (ilver, pearls, purple, 
and fiik ; nor treat even thefe heads with any great 
extent. Pliny the naturalift will b^ my ordinary 

guide, 
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guide, as to thofe of my fubjedts he has wrote upotu 
And I Ihall make great ufe of the learned remarks 
. of the author of the natural, hiftory of gold and 
filver, extracted from the thirty-third book of 
Pliny, and printed at London. 

S E C T. I. 

Mnes of iron. 

IT is certain, that the ufe of metals, efpeci^lly qf 
iron and copper, is almoft as old as the wcH-ld : 
but it docs not appear, that gold or filver were 
much regarded in the firft ages. Solely intent upon 
the neceflities of life^ the firft inhabitants of the 
earth did what new colonies are obliged to do. 
They applied themfelves in building them houfc^, 
clearing lands, and furnilhing themfelves with the 
inftrupients necelTary for cutting wood, hewing 
ftone, and other mechanical ufes. As all thefe tools 
could be formed only of iron^ copper, or fteel, thofe 
effential materials became, by a neceflary confe- 
quence, the principal objects of their purfuit. Thofe 
who were fetded in countries which produced them, 
were not long without knowing their importance. 
People came from all parts in queft of them ; and 
their land, though in appearance poor and barren 
in every other refped, became an abundant aini 
fertile foil to them. They wanted nothing, having 
|iiat merchandife; and their iron bars were ingots, 
which procured them all the convcniencies and ele- 
gancies of life. 

It would be very grateful to know where, when, 
how, and by whom thefe materials were firft dif- 
covered. Concealed as they are from our eyes, and 
hid in the bowels of the earth in fmall and almoft 
imperceptible particles, which have no apparent r?-* 
lation, or vifible difpoficion for the different works 
compofed of them, who was it that inftrudled man 
in the ufes to be made of them ? It would be doing 

chance 
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chance too much honour to impute to it thisr difl 
covery. The infinite importance, and almoft in* 
difpenfable neccffity for the inftruments, with which 
they fupply us, well deferve, that we fhould ac» 
knowledge it to proceed from the concurrence and 
* goodnefs of Divine Providence. It is true, that 
providence commonly takes delight in concealing 
its mod wonderful gifts utider events, which have 
all the appearance of chance and accident. But 
attentive and religioXis eyes arc not deceived in 
them, and eafily difcover, under thefe dilguifes, 
the beneficence and liberality of God, fo much the 
more worthy of admiration and acknowledgment, 
as lefs vifible to man. This is a truth confefled by 
the Pagans themfelves, as I have already obferved 
clfewhere. 

It is remarkable, thai ^ iron, which, of all metals^> 
is the mod neceflary, is alfo the moft common, 
the eafieft to be found, leis deep in the earth thati 
any other, and mod abundant. 

As I find little in Pliny upon the manner in 
which the antientsdiicovered and prepared metals, 
I am obliged to have recourfe to what the moderns 
fay upon that head, in order to give the reader, at 
leaft, fome flight idea of the ufual methods in the 
difcovcry, preparation, and melting of thofe metals; 
which were in part pra6tifed by the antients. 
PKn. 1. S4. The matter, from which iron is extrafbed, (which 
«• «4» »5* the term of art calls iron-cre) is found in mines of 
different depth, fonietimes in ftones as big as the 
fid, and ibmeumes only in fand. 

After having amalfed the quantity of matter to 
be melted, it is put into large furnaces, where a 
great fire has been kindled. When the ore is 
melted and well fkimmed, they make it run out of 
the furnace through a hole prepared for that pur- 

N • Fenri metalla ubi^ue 'propcmodum reperiuntur— Metallonm^ 
omnium vena fern largiilima tu. Plln. !» 34. c. 14. 

pofe^^ 
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|)ole, from which running with rapidity like a 
torrent of fire, it falls into different moulds, ac- _ 

cording to the Variety of works to be caft, as 
kettles, and fuch kind of utenfils. 

In the fame manner they form alfd thci largfc 
Jumps of iron, called /^wj, of different fizes, which 
weigh fometimeS two or three thouiaiid pounds^ ani 
upwards. Thefe are afterwards carried to the forgi 
or fbundery^ to be forged or fined with the affift* 
ance of mills, which keep great hammers continu- 
ally going. 

Steel is a kind of iron refined and purified by 
fire, which renders it whiter, more folid, and of , 
a ihialler and finer grain. It is the hardeft of aU 
metals, when prepared and tempered as it Ought. 
I'hat tamper is derived from cold water, and ac- gtndentia 
qtiires a nice attention in the workman, in taking *»ngunt 
the fteel out of the fire, when it has attained a cer- *^* ^*^"* 
tain degree of heat. 

When we confider z 0iarp and well pblifhed 
knife or razor^ could we believe it was poflible to 
form them out of a little earth, or fonie blackilh 
ftone ? What difference is there between fo rude a 
matter^ and fuch polilhed diid Ihirting inftrumentsf 
Of what is not humln induftry capable ! 

Mr. Reaumur V* obferves^j in fpeaking of iron^ 
lone thing well worthy of dbfervatioh. Though 
fire feldom or ever renders it fo liquid as it does 
gold, braft, pewter, and lead ; of metals, however, 
there is not one that takes the mould fo petfeftlyi 
infinuates itfelf fo well into the moft minute parts . 
bf it, and receives impreffions with fuch exadnefs* 

* Memoirts dt tAiad, de Sciem, an. 1726, 
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S E C T. II. 

Mines of copper or brafs. 

COPPER, which is otherwife called brafs^ 
is an ha. d, dry, weighty metal. It is. taken 
oyc of mines like other metals, where it is found, 
as well as iron, either in powder or (tone. . . 

Before it is melted, it muft be wafhed very- 
much, in order to feparate the earth from it, with 
whith it is mixed. It is afterwards meked in the 
furnaces by great fires, and when melted, poured 
off into moulds. The copper which has had only 
onfe melting, is the common and ordinary copper. 

To * render it purer and finer, it is meked once 
or twice more. When it has paflcd the fire fevcral 
times, and the grofieft parts are feparated from it, 
it is called Rofette^ or the pureft and fineft copper. 

Copper is naturally red, of which brafs is a fpe- 
cies made yellow with Lapis calaminaris. 

The Lapis calaminaris^ which is alfo called Cad- 
mia -|-, is a mineral or foflile, which founders ule to 
change the colour of copper yellow. This done 
' does not become yellow, till after it has been baked 
in the manner of bricks ; it is then ufed either to 
make yellow, or increafe, the red fine copper. . 

The yellow copper, or brafs, is therefore a mix- 
ture of the red, with lapis calaminaris^ which aug- 
ments its weight from ten to fifty in the hundred, 
according to the different goodnefs of the copper. 
It is called alfo Latten^ and in the Roman language 
Aurichalcum. 

Bronze is a made metal, confifting of a mixture 
of fever^l metals. 

• Praeterea femel recoquunt : quod {aepius fecifle, bonitati pluri- 
iiium> confert. flin. 1. 34. c. 8. 

f Vena (jeris) quo dl^um eft modo effoditur ignique pcrficitur. 
Fit^Ss e lapide aeroib, o^^xtiyoz^Yi'itadmiam, Plin, i. 34.. c. 1. 

For 
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Fof the fine flatues of this metal, the mixture is ^ 
half fine copper and half brais. In. the ordinary * 
fort, the mixture is of pewtfer, and Ibmetimes qf 
lead, to fave colt. 

* There is alio another fpecies of mixt copper, called, > 
by the French Ponte^ which dlfiers from the Bronze^ , 
only by .being more or lefs. mixed. , 

The art of founding, or, as it is vulgarly aalled, ' 
of calling in brafs, is very antient. All ages have 
made their vefiels, and other curioiis works, in me- " 
tal. Calling muft have been very common in , 
Egyptj when the llralsh'tes left it, as they could , 
form in the defart, without any great preparations,' • 
a ftatue with lineahients and Ihape, reprefenting a 
calf, ^oon aftei^ they made the molten fea, and 
all other veflels for the tabernacle, and afterwards 
for the temple. It was not uncommon to form 
ftatues of plates hammered into form, and riyetted 
together. 

The invention of thefe in^ages, either caft or 
hammered, took birth in the Eaft,. as well as ido- 
latry, and afterwards communicated itfelf to Greece, ; 
which carried the art to the higheft degree of per-- . 
fcftion. / . . 

The moft celebrated and valuable copper a- 
mongft the Greeks was that of Corinth, of which 
I have fpoken elfewhere, and that of Detos. Ci- 
cero* joins them together in one of his orations, ; 
where he mentions a veflel of brafs, called authepfd^ ' 
iii which meat was drefled with very little fire, and 
al moft of itfelf: this veflel was fold fo dear, that 
thole who pafled by, arid heard the fum bid for it 
at the fale, imagined the purchafe of an eftate was 
in queftion. 

• Domus referta vafis Corinthiis & Dellacis: in qirbus eft au-- 
thepfa ilia, quam tanto pretio niipcr mercatus eft, lit qi i pietereun- 
tes pretium eniimerari audiebant, fundum vaenire arbitrarentvr. 
Orat, pro Rofc. Amer. n. 133. 

F 2 It 
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It is faid, that brafs was ufed before iron for thp 
making of arjns. It certainly was fo before gol^l 
and Hlvcr for money, at leaft with the Romans. 
It confifted at firft in lumps of brafs, of different 
bignefs, and was takqn by weight, without Having 
any fixed 'mark or figjure upon it; from wfience 
came the form of fpcakmg ufed in fales, per 4:es 6f 
liham. * Servius Tullius,' the fixth king of the 
Romans, was the firft that reduced it to form, and 
ftamped it with a particular impreflion. And as at 
that time the greateft rithes confifted in cattle, 
oxen, fhecp, hogs, &c. the figure of thofe animals, 
or of their heads, was' ftamped upon the firft money 
that was coined, and it was called fecunia, from thq 
Win. 1. 34. word pecus^ which fignifies cattle in geijei*al. It was 
not till the confulftiip of Q^ Fabius and Ogulnius,^ 
five years before the firft Punic war, in the 485th 
year of Rome, that filver fpecies was ufed at Rome/ 
They, however, always retained the antient lan- 
guage, and denomination, taken from the word m^ 
brafs. From thence the expreffion, ^j^r/jt;^, (heavy 
brafs) to fi^nify, at leaft in the origin of that term, . 
the ajfes of a p6und weight ; ararium^ the public 
treafury, wherein,^ in antient times, there was only 
brafs-money ; 4es alienum^ borrowed money ; with 
many others of like fignification. 

» Servius Rex, primus fignavit aw. Antea rudi u(b$ Romae. 
Timasus tradit. Signatura eft nota pecudums unde pecnoia af« 
pellata. P^n. 1. 33. c. ^. 
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OF COMMERCE* €6 

SECT III. 
Mnes of gold. 

r^jpO find gold, fays Pliny, we have three dif- Piin.1.33. 

JL ferent methods. It is extrafted either from ^•♦' 
rivers, the bowels of the earth, or the ruins of 
mountains, by undermining and throwing them 
down. 

I. Gold found in rivers. 

Gold is gathered in fmall grains, or little quan- 
tities, upon the fhores of rivers, as in Spain upon 
the brink of the Tagus, in Italy upon the Po, in 
Thriace upon the Hebrus, in Alia upon the Pac-. 
tolus, and, laftly, upon the Ganges in India ; and* 
it is agreed, that the gold found in this manner is 
the bd\ of all ; becaufe, having long run through 
rocks, and over fands, it has had time to cleanfe 
and purify itfelf 

The rivers I mention were not the only ones in 
which gold was to be found. Our Gaul had the 
fame advantage, Diodorus fays, that nature had Diod. 1. $, 
given it gold in a peculiar manner without obliging 
the natives to hunt after it with art and labour; 
that it was mingled with the fands of the rivers ; 
that the Gauls knew how to walh thofe fands, ex- 
traft the gold, and melt it down ; and that they 
made themfelves rings, bracelets, girdles, and 
other ornaments of it. Some rivers of France arc + 
faid to have retained tMs privilege : the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Garonne, the Doux in Franche-Comte, 
the Cezej and the Gardon, which have their fources 
in the Cevennes, the Ariege in the county of Foix, 

• Ncc uUum abfolutum aurum eft, ut cnrfu Ipfo trituque perpoli* 
turn. Piin. 

f Memoirs $/ tie Acad, of Sciencesy aft^iji^' 
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and foiiie others. The gathering of it indeed doe$ 
not turn to any confidcrable account, fcarcc fufficin^ 
to the maintenance of the country-people, v;ho em- 
ploy themfelves for fome months in that work, 
They have fometimes their lucky clays, v/hen they 
get more than a piftole for their trouble* ; but they 
pay for them on others, which produce little or 
nothing. 

Z. Gold found in the bowels of the earth. 

Thofe who fearch after gold, begin by finding 
what we call, in French, la maiine^ manna, a kind 
of earth, which by its colour,^ and the exhalations 
that rife from it, informs thofe, who yndefftand 
mines, that there is gold underneath it,' 

As foon as the yein of gold appears, the water 
mull be turned off, and the ore dug out indultriouOy, 
which muft be taken away, and walhed in proper 
lavers. The ore being put into thern, a ftream of 
water is poured on conEinually, in proportion to 
the quantity of the ore to be wafhed -, and, to affift 
the force of the water, an iron fork is ufed, v/ith 
which the ore is ftirred, and broken, till nothing 
remains in the laver, but a fcdiment of black fand, 
with which the gold is mingled. This^ fediment is 
'put into a large wooden difh, in the midft of which 
four or five deep lines are cut, and by wafliing it, 
ftirring it well in' feveral waters, conje5iura^ the 
terrene parts diflblve, and nothing remains but pure 
gold duit. This is the rnethod now ufed in Chili, 
and the fame as was pradifed in the time of Pliny : 
SeeDia.ofjdurum qui qii^runt^ ante omnia fegullum toUunt : it a 
Commerce, ijocatur indicium.. Alveus hie efiy arena lavantur^ atque 
p. 4. "^^^ ^^ ^^ i^^d reftdit^ conjeSlura captur. Every thing is 
comprehended in thefe few worcjs. Segulhim: which 
is what the French call la marine^ or manna. Jlveus 
'hie eft : that is, the vein of gold ore. jiren^ lavan- 
fur: this implies the lavers. 4tque ex eo quod refedif: 

^ this 
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this is the fediment of black fand, in which the gold 
is contained. Conje^ura capUur : here the ftirring , 
of the fediment, the running off of the water, and 
the gold-duft that remains are intimated. 

It fometimes happens, that, without digging far, 
the gold is found upon the fuperficies of the earth : 
but this good fortune is not frequent, though there 
have been examples of it. For not long ago, fays 
Pliny, gold was found in this manner in Nero*s piin. 1/33. 
reign, and in fo great a quantity, that fittvpounds c-+- 
a day, at leaft, have been gathered of it. This was 
in Dalmaua. . . 

It is commonly necelTary to dig a great way, and 
to form fubterraneous caverns, in which marble and 
fmall flints are found, covered with the gold.. 
Thefe caverns are carried on to the right ox left 
according to the running of the vein : and the earth 
above it is fupported with ftrong props at proper 
diftances. When the metallic ftone, commonly 
called the ore in which "he gold forms itfelf, is 
brought out of the mine^ it is broken, pounded, 
waflied, and put into the furnace. The firft melt- 
ing is called only filver, for there is always fome 
mingled with the gold. 

The fcum which rifes in the furnaice, is called 
Scoria in Latin. This is the drofs of the metal; 
which the fire throws up, and is hot peculiar to 
gold, but common to all metallic bodies. This . 
drofs is not thrown away, but pounded and calcined 
over again, to extract what remains of good in it. 
The crucible, in which this preparation is made, j/,^^.^//^^ 
ought to be of a certain white earth, not unlike T'afcomum. 
that ufed by the potters. There is fcarce any other, 
which can bear the fire, bellows, and exceOive heat 
of this fubflance melted. 

This metal is very precious, but cofts infinite Diod. 1. 3. 
pains in getting it. Slaves and criminals condf^mn- 
e4 to death, were employed in working the mnes 
The thirft of gold has always extlnguifhed ail fenfe 

F4 of 
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of humanity in the hyman heart. Diodortis SicUf 
lus obfcrvcs, that thefc unhappy creatures, laden 
with chains, were allowed no reft either by night 
or day 2 that they were treated with cxccflivc cru- 
elty ; and, to deprive them of all hopes of being 
able to efcape by corrupting their guards, foldier$ 
were "chofen for that office, who fpoke a language 
unknown to thenfi,.and with whom, in confequence, 
they could have no correfpondence nor form any. 
conlpiracy. - . ^ 

3. Cold found in the mountains. 

piin. 1.33. There is another method to find gold, which re- 
gards properly only high and mountainous places, 
fuch as are frequently met with in Spain. * Thefe 
af e dry and barren mountains in every other refpedl:, 
which are obliged to give up theirgold, to make 
sjmends, in feme mcaifure, for their fterility in every 
thing elfe. 

The work begins at firft by cutting great holes 
on the right and left. The mountain itfelf is after- 
wards attacked by the afliftance of torches and 
lamps. For the day is foon loft, and the night 
conrinues as long as the work, that is, for fevcral 
months. Before any great progrefs is made, great 
flaws appear in the earth, which falls in, and of- 
ten cruflies the poor miners tp death ; fo that, fays 
^ Pliny, people are much more bold and ventu- 
rous in fearching after pearls at the bottom of the 
waves in the Eaft, than in digging for gold in the 
bowels of the earth, which is become, by our ava- 
rice, more dangerous than the fea itfelf. 

It is therefore neceffary in thefe mines, as well as 
in the firft I fpoke of, to forip good arches at pro- 
per diftances, to fupport the hollowed mountain. 

f Cjeteri mpntes Hifpaniariiin aridi fterilelque^ in qwilws nihil 
aJiud gignatur, huic bono fertiles cfle cogiintur. PUn: 

t Ut jam minus temerarium videatur e profundo piaris peterc 
fsargaritas : tanto nocentiores fecimus terras. Pli»» 

There 
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There are great rocks and veins of ftone ibun4 
^Ifo in 4:hfefe, which muft he 43roken by fire and vi- 
n^ar. But, as the fmoke and fteara would foon 
iuffocate the workmen, it is often niore necefiaiy, 
^d efpecialiy when the ^ork is a littte ad- 
vancecj, to break thofe eHormous ma^ with pick- 
axes and cro^vs, and to cut away large pieces by 
degrees, which muft be~given froffi hand to hand, 
pr trom ftioulder to flioulder, till thrown out of 
the mirve. Day and night are paffed in this man- 
ner. Only the hindmoft workmen fee day-light ; 
all the reft work by lamps. If the rock is found 
to be too k)ng, or too thick, they proceed on the 
iide, and carry on the work in a curve line. 

Wbeq the work is fintflied, and the fubterranc- 
ous paflages are carried their proper length, they cut 
away the props of the arches, that had been formed 
at due diftances from each other. This is the ufual 
fignal of the ruin which is to follow, and which 
thofe, who are pliced to watch it, perceive firft, 
by the finking in of the rpountain, which begins 
to (hake : upon which they immediately, either by 
hallowing, or beating upon a brazen inftrument, 
give notice' to the workmen to take care of them- 
felves, and run away the firft for their own fafety. 
The mountain, fappcd on all fides in this manner, 
falls upon itfelf, and breaks to pieces with a. dread- 
ful noife. The * viftorious workmen then enjoy 
the fight of nature overturned. The gold, how- 
ever, is not yet found ; and, when they began to 
pierce the hill, they did not know whether there 
was any in it, Hope and avarice were fufficient 
motives for undertaking the labour, and confront- 
ing fuch dangers. 

But this is only the prelude to new toils, ftill 
greater and more heavy than the firft. for the 

• Spc€lant vidlores ruinam naturse ; nee tamen adhuc aunim eft. 
fUn. 

waters 
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<S6ltl l6fes Very littfe by ufe, and much lefs than 

•^ny other metal : whereis filver, copper, and pewter. 

Toil ttielVands, and dr^w black lines upon any thing, 

tvhich is a proof that they waftc, and lofe their fub- 

'frante ttibfc eafily. 

It is the only metal that eontrafts no f uft, nor 
. lariy thiYig >Cvhich changes its beauty, or dimini/hes 
Its weight. It is a thing well worthy of admira- 
tion, that of all fubftances gold preferves itfelf beft, 
and entire, without ruft or dirt, in water, the earth, 
dung, and fepulchres, and that throughout all ages. 
There are medals in being, which have been ftruck 
above twd thoufand years, which fcem juft come 
fronfi thfe workman's hands. 

It is obferved, that *,gold refiiEts the impreflions 
and cdrrofion of fait and vinegar, which melt and 
fubdue all other matter- 
There is t no metal which extends better, nor 
divides into fo great a number of particles of difFe- 
rent kinds. An ounce of gold, for inftance, will 
fbrlii fcven hundred and fifty leaves, each leaf of 
four inches fquare and upwards. What Pliny fays 
heiie^ is certainly very wonderful •, but we (hall 
prefently fee, that our modern artificers have car- 
ried their Ikill much farther than the antients ia 
this, as Well as many other points. 

In fine, gold will admit to bfe fpun and wove, 
like Wool, into any form. It may be worked even, 
without wobl (or filk) or with both.. The firft of 
the Tarquins triumphed in a veft of cloth made of 
gold ; arid Agrippina, the mother of Nero, when 
the emperor Claudius her huiband gave the people 
the reprefentation of a fea- fight, appeared at it in 

* Jam contra falls & aceti fuccos^ domitores rerum,^onftatttia. 
Plin, 

f Nee aliud laxius dilatatur, ant numeroHus dividitu.r, utpote cu- 
ps uncia? in feptingenas, plurefque bra^eas,,, i^tuUernum. utroque 
^jgitoi-utn, . fpargantur, fSn* 

along 
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a long robe made of gold \vires, without apy mix-, 
lure whatfoever. 

What is related of the extreme fitiallncfs of gold' 
and filver, when reduced into wire, would feem in-= 
. credible, if npt confirmed by daily experience. I 
Ihall only copy here what 1 find in the memoirs of An. 1718. 
the academy of fciences upon this head. 

We know, fay thofe memoirs, that gold-wire is 
only filvcr-wire gilt. By the means of th.e engine 
for drawing wire, a cylinder of filver, covered with 

. leaTgold, being extended, becomes wire, and con- 
tinues gilt to the utmoft length it can be drawn^ It 

; is" generally of the weight of forty-five marks i its 
diarpeter is an inch and a quarter French, and . its 
length almoft two and twenty inches. Mr. R6^u- 
mur proves, that this cylinder of filver, of two and 
twenty inches, is extended by the eiigine to thirteea 
million, nine hundred and fixty-three thoufand, 
two hundred and forty inches, or, one milliop-, one. 
hundred and fixty-three thoufand, five hundred and 
twenty feet -, that is to fay, fix hundred and thirty- 
four thoufand, fix hundred and ninety-two times, 
longer than it was, which is very, near ninety-feven 
leagues in length, allowing two thoufand perches 
to each league. This wire is fpun over filk- thread, 
and before fpun is made flat.from round as it was, 

; when firft drawn, and in flatting generally lengthens 
one feventh at leaftj fa that its firft length of tweny 
two inches is changed into tHat of an hundred and 
eleven leagues. But this wire may be lengthened . 
a fourth in flatting, inftead of a feventh, and in 
confequence be fixfcore leagues in extent. This 
fliould feem a prodigious extenfion, and yet is no- 
thing. 

The cylinder of filver of forty-five marks, and 
twenty two inches length, requires only co be cover- 
ed with one ounce of leaf gold* It is true, the gild- 
ing will be light, but it will always be gilding ; and, 
thoogh the cylinder in pafllng the engine attains 

the 
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ibiiind in Italy near Verccllae ; in ^Sardinia, ^hert 
there was abundance of it j in feveral places of 
the Gauls ^ even in Britain ; in Alfaccj witnefs 
SjCrafburghv which took its name ArgtntaratHm^ as 
Colmar did Argentufia^ from it; in Daimatia and 
Fannoma^ now called Hungafy ; and» laftly^ in 
Spain and I^ortug^, whiclfi produced the fineft 



Wh^ is moft fMrprifin^Jn the mines of Spain, 
is, t^at the works, begun in theni by Harniibal's * 
I>1m. ibid. 0FdeFs,-fubfi3; in our days, fays Pliny; that is to 
fay, above thfee hundred years; and that they flill 
retain the names of the firft difcov^^rs of them, 
who were all Carthaginians. One of thefe mines, 
a'mongft the reft, cxifts now; and is called Bebulo. 
It is the fame from which Hannibal daily excraded 
three hundred pounds of filvcr, and has been run 
fifteen hundred paces in extent, and even through 
. the mountains, by the -f-Accitanian people; who, 
wtdaofutf rcfting thcmfdvcj^ cither by night or day, 
afid Supporting thcmfeJves' only by the aid' of their 
lamf^s, have drawn oflT all the water from them* 
There are alfo vcifis of filvcr, difcovdred in that 
country, ahnoft upon the furfece of the earth. 

For the reft, the^nttents eafily knew when they 
were come to the- end of the vein, which was when 
they found allum:; afteif that^ they fcarched nd far* 
tber^ though lataciyi (it is ftill Pliny who (peaks) 
beyond the alhtm^ they ludtrd found a. white vein of 
cof>per, which fcrved riik workmen as^a new token j 
that they were at the end of the vein of filx^er. 

The difcovery of the metah we have hithertd 
fpoken of,, is a wonder we ain nevejr fiaffidently ad- 
mire. There Was toothing more hidden in nature: 
than gdd and filveh They lirere buried deep in 

• When he txjent thither to hefiege Saguntum.. 
f The people ofMurcia ondFiUeniutf <whhl> were part of its dij- 
trv& of new Carthagu 

. ^ the 
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the earth, mingled with the hardeft ftonesj and' ?n 
appearance perfeftly ufelefs ; the parts of thefe prtf- 
tious metals were fo confounded with foreign bo- 
dies, fo' imperceptible from' that mixture, and fo 
difficult to feparate," that it did not fcem poflible ^ 
to cleanfe^ colleft, refine, and apply them to their • 
ufes. Man, however, has furmounted this diffi- 
cuity, arid, by experiments,' has brought his firft 
difcoveries to fbch perfection, that one would ima- 
gine gold and filvcr were formed from the firft in 
folid pieces, and were as eafiiy diftinguifhed as the- 
flints, which lie oh the furface of the earth. But 
was riian of hi mfelf capable of making ffich difc6'- 
yeries? Cicero* fays, iri expfefs terms, that God- 
had irt vain formed gold,' filver, copper; and ifon, 
in the bowels of the earth, if he had not vouch- 
fafed to teach man the means, by which he might 
tome at thfe veins, that conceal thofe precibui 
fiietab. . ^ 

s E c; f. yt. 

Product of gold hnd filver fifiikts^ one of the principal 
fourtes of the riches of the aniients. 

* 

T T li eafy to' conceive that Urnnes of gold a*nd fil- 
X ver muft have produced great profits to the pri- 
vate perfon's and princes who poflclfed them, if they 
look the leaft trouble to work them. 

Philip, the father of Ale^tander the Great, h^d Diod.l-i^; 
gold- mines' near Pydna, a city of Macedonia, from 
which he drew yearly a thoufand talents," that is to 
fay, three miiiibne. He had alfo other mines ofjuftin.Lg. 
gold arid filver-iri TKeffaly and Thrace ; arid it ap- g^^^^ j ^ 
pears, ' th'at tfefe rnines fubfi'fted as long as' the p. 331. 

p' * Autum & ar^ntuni, aes &Ternim fruftra natura dtvina geftuiflct, 
n id eadem dbciufler quemadmocfum ad eoium venas perveniretir. 
j^e Dj'vinat.'l. i. n. ii6. 

Vol, I. G kingdom 
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kingdom of Macedonia % for * the Romans^ when 
they had conquered Perfeus, prohibited the ufe and 
exercife of them to the Macedonians. 

The Athenians had filver mines not only at Lau- 

. r.ium in Attica, but^ particularly in Thrace^ from 

Xcnoph. ^hich they were great gainers. Xenophon men*- 

de ration, tions many citizens enriched by them. Hipponius 

rcdit. h^d fix hundred flaves : Nicias, who was killed in 

Sicily, had a thoufand. The farmers of their mines 

paid daily to the firft fifty livres^ clear of all 

charges, allowing an obolus-f a day for each flave; 

and as much in proportion to the fecond, which 

amounted to a confiderable revenue, 

Xenophpn, in the treatife wherein he propofes 
,feveral methods for augmenting the revenues of 
Athens, gives the Athenians excellent advice upon 
this head, and exhorts them, above all, to make 
commerce . honourable ; to encourage and protefl: 
thofe, who applied themfelves to it, whether citi- 
zens or ftrangers ; to advance money for their ufe, 
taking fecurity for the payment ; to fupply them 
with (hips for the traufportation of merchandife ; 
and to be affured, that, with regard to trade, the 
opulence and ftrength of the ftate confifted in the 
wealth of individuals, and of the peopled He in- 
fifts very much in relation to mines, and is earneft 
that the republic fhould cultivate them in its own 
name, and for its own advantage, withQUt being 
afraid of injuring particulars in that conduct 5 be- 
caufe they fufficed for the enriching both the one 
and the pther, and that mines were not wanting to 
workmen, but workmen to the mines. 

But the produce of the mines of Attica and 
Thrace was nothing in comparifon with what the 
SpaniQi mines produced. The Tyrians had the 

^ • Metalli quoque Msiccdonici, quod ingens ve^igal .€rat, loca- 
tiones toUi placebat. Li*v, 1. 45. n. 18. 

+ Six obolimade one drachma^ nvhicb ^vas <worth ten pence French ; 
a hundred dracbinas a mhsa^ andjixty mintey a talent. 
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firft profits of them ; the inhabitants of the country 
not knowing their value. The Carthaginians fuc- 
ceeded them *, and as foqn as they had fet foot in 
Spain, perceived the mines would be an incxhauf- 
tible fource of riches for them, Pliny informs us, piin. 1.33. 
that one of them alone fupplied Hannibal daily c 6. 
with three hundred pounds of filver, which amounts 
to twelve thoufand fix hundred livres i as the fame 
Pliny obferves elfewhere. 

Folybius, cited by Strabo, fays, that in his time, Ibid, c.y* 
there v^re forty thoufand men employed in the 
mines in the neighbourhood of Carthagena, and 
that they paid daily tw.enty-five thoufand drachmas 
to the Roman people, that is, twelve thoufand five 
hundred livres. 

Hiftory mentions private perfons, who had im- 
menfe and incredible revenues. Varro fpeaks of* Vait. apud 
one Ptolomy, a private perfon, who, in the time ^*^"- ^- ^3* 
of Pompey, commanded in Syria, and maintained 
eight thoufand horfe, at his own expences ; and 
had generally a thoufand guefts at his table, who 
had each a gold cup, which was changed at every 
courfe. This is nothing to Pythius of Bithynia, pnn. ibid, 
who made king Darius a prefent of the Plantane ^^rod* 
and Vine^ fo much extolled in hiftory, both of mafly ^' ^' ^'*^' 
gold, and feafted the whole army of Xerxes one 
day in a fplendid manner, though it confifted of 
feventeen hundred thoufand men ; offering that 
prince five months pay for that prodigious hbft, 
and the neceflary provifions for the whole time. 
From what fource could fuch enormous treafures 
arife, if not principally from the mines of gold and 
filver pofTefled by thefe pareiculars ? 

We are furprifed to read in Plutarch, the ac- 
count of the fums carried to Rome, for the tri- 
umphs of Paulus EmiliUs, Lucullus, and many 
other viftorious generals. 

But all this is is incbnfiderable to the eftdlefs 
iiiijlions aoiaiTed by David and Solomon, and^em- 

G 1 ployed 
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ployed in the building and ornaments of the tem- 
ple of Jerufalem, Thofe immenfe riches, of which 
the recital aftonifhes us, were partly the fruits of ihe 
commerce efl-abiiflied by David in Arabia, Perfia, 
Elothand and Indoftan, by the means of two ports he had 
Ezioncg- ^^Q(ed ^Q 5^ built in Idumsca, at the extremity of 
the Red fea ; which trade Solombn muft have con-» 
« Chron. fidcrabiy augmented, as, in one 'voyage only, his 
viii. i». fleet brought home four hundred and fifty talents 
of gold, which amount to above one hundred and 
«Chrom thirty-five millions of livres. Judsea was but a 
•** n* fmall country, and neverthelefs the annual revenue 
of it in the time of Solomon, without reckoning 
many other fums, amounted to fix hundred and 
fixty^fix talents of gold, which make near twa 
hundred millions of Hvres. Many mines muft 
have been dug in thofe days, for fupplying fo in- 
credible a quantity of gold ; and thofe of Mexico^ 
and Peru were not then difcovered. 

3 E C T. VI. 

0/ com and medals. 

THOUGH commerce began by the ex- 
change of commodities, as appears in Ho^ 
Itjer ; experience foon made the inconvenience of 
chat traffic evident, from the nature of the feveral 
merchandifes, that could neither be divided, nor 
cut without confiderable prejudice to their value ^ 
which obliged the dealers in them, by little and lit- 
tle, to have fecourfe to metals, which diminifhed' 
neither in goodnefs nor fabric by divifion. Hence, 
from the. time of Abraham, and without doubt 
before him, gold and filver were intrqduced iiv 
commerce,' and, perhapis, copper alfo foi' the leffer 
wares. As frauds were committev' in regard toi 
the weight and q^iality of the metal, the' civil go- 
vernment and pui>iic autliority interpofed, for elfa-^ 
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bliftiing the fecurity. of commerce, and ftampcd 
metals with imprelfions to diftinguifti and autho- 
rize them. From thence came the various dyes for 
money, the names of the coiners, the effigies of 
princes, the years of confulfhips, . and, the like 
marks. 

The Greeks put enigmatical hieroglyphics upon 
their coins, which were peculiar to each province^ ' ' 
The people of Delphos reprefcnted a dolphin upon* 
theirs : this was a kind of fpeaking blazonry : the 
Athenians the bird of their Minerva, the owl, the 
i^mbol of vigilance, even during the night: the 
Boeotians a Bacchus, with a bunch of grapes and 
a large cup, to imply the plenty and delicioufnefs 
of their country : the Macedonians a Ihield, in al^ 
lufion to the force and valour of their foldiery : the 
Rhodians the head of ApoHp, or th^ fun, to whon^ 
they dedicated their famous Coloffus. In fine, 
every magiftrate took pleafure toexprefs in Jiis mop^ 
jaey the glory pf his province, or the advantages (rf 
his city. . ' 

The making bad money has been praftifed in 
^11 ages and nations. In the firft payment made 
by the * Catth^nians of the futq, to which the 
Romans had condemned them at the end of the fe* 
cond Punic war, the money brought by their am» 
bafladors was not of good alloy, and it was difco- 
yered, upon melting it, that the fourth part was 
bad.- Th^y were obliged to make good the defii* 
ciency by borrowing money, at Rome. Antony, Plin.i.jjj 
the Triumvir, at the time of his greateft neceffity, ^' ?• 
caufed iron to be mi^^ed with the money coined by 
his order. 

This bad coin, was either made by a mixture of 
jpopper, or waited more or left of its juft weight* 

* Caithaginenfes eo anno ai'gentum In ftipendium impofittim 
primum Komam advexerunt. Id quia probum non cflfe quaeftoref 
yenunciaverant, ex percentibufqiie pars quarta deco£la ^at pecuni^ 
]^oma^ iQutua. Aix^|)|| intertrifuentain fupplevei ynt. Li*v. L 32. n. 2. 
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A pound of gold and filver ought to be, as Plinyl 

oblervcs, fourfcore and fixteen, or an hundred 

drachniias in weight. Marius Gratidianus, brother 

of the famous Marius, when he was praetor, fup- 

preffed fevcral diforders at Rome, relating to the 

coin, by wife regulations. The people, always 

fen iblc of amendments of that kind, to expref$ 

their gratitude, erefted ftatues to him in all the 

Flor.l. J. quarters of that city: It was * this Marius, whom 

ScncV de ^Y^'^^ ^^ avenge the cruelties committed by his 

ira,l. 3. brother, ordered to have his hands cut off, his legs 

«• ^^f \ broken, and his eyes put our, by the miniftratibn 

of Catiline. 

The inconveniencies of exchanges were happily 
remedied by the coining of gold and filver fpccies, 
that became the common price for all merchan- 
dife, of which the painful, and often ufelefs, car- 
riage, was thereby, faved. But the antient com^ 
merce was ftill in want of another advantage, 
which has been fince wifely contrived. I mean the 
method of remitting money from place to place, by 
.^ bill diredting the payment of it. 

It is nqt eafy to diftinguifh with certaiAty the 
difference between coins and medals, opinions dif- 
fering very much upon that head. What feems 
moft probable is, that a piece of metal ought to be 
called coin, when it has, on on^ fide, the head of 
the reigning prince, or fome divinity, and is al- 
ways the fame on the reverfe. Becaufe money be- 
ing intended to be always current, the people ought 
' to know it with eafe, that they may not be ignorant 

Pliii.l.33. pf its value. Thus the head of Janus, with the 
f^T 3- beak of a galley on the reverfe, was the firft mo- 
fiey of Rome, Servius Tullius, inftead of the ' 
head of a fliip, ftamped that of a fheep, or' an ox, 

♦ M. Mario, cui vicatim populus ftatuas pofiierat, cui thiirr & 
▼ino Romanus Fopulus fupplicabat. L. Sylla pcrfringi crura, 
oculos eruiy amputari manus juflit ; 8c qnafi toties occideret, quo- i 
^es vulnerabat^ paulatim U per iingulos anus laceravit. Scnec. 
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Plinf on it, from whence came the word pecunia, becaufe 

ndre thofe animals were of the kind called pecus. To 

otW the head of Janus, a woman armed was afterwards 

fe *fubftituted, with the infcription Roma ; and on 

ti the dther fide, a chariot drawn by two or four 
Iw3s horfes, of which were the pieces of money called 
:pie Bigati^ and ^uadrigati. Victories were alfo put on 
j t them, FiSimati. All thefe different fpecies are al- 
?|](r lowed to be coins, as are thofe which have certain 
1^ i marks on them ; as an X, that^ is to fay Denarius ; 
te an L, Liha ; an S, Semis. Thefe different marks 
^ explain the weight and value of the piece. 

Medals are pieces of metal, which generally cx- 

)p prcfs on the reverfe fome confiderable event. 
cit The parts of a medal are its two fides, of which 

\ii the one is called the face or head, and th^ other 

d*. the reverfe. On each fide of it there is a field, 

^ which is the middle of the medal ; the circumfe- 

jfj rence or border ; and the exergue, which is the 

^ part at the bottom of the piece, upon which the 

r . figures reprefented by the medal are placed. Upon 
thefe two faces the type, and the infcription or le- 

i gend, are diftinguifhed. The figures reprefented 

1 are the type ; the infcription or legend is the writing - 
f we fee on it, and principally that upon the border 

i or circumference of the medal. 
I To have fome idea of the fcience of medals, it 

) , is neceflary to know their origin and ufe -, their di- 
vifion into antient and modern, into Greek and Ro» 
man ; what is meant by the medals of the early or 
later empire ; of the great or fmall bronze ; what a 
feries is in the language of antiquarians. But this 
is not the proper place for explaining all thefe 
things. The book of father Joubert the jefuit, on 
the knowledge of medals, contains what is necef- 
fary to be known, when a profound knowledge of 
them is not required. 

I content myfelf with informing young perfons, 

who are dcfirous to ftudy hiftory in all its extent, 

that the knowledge of medals is abfolutely neceffary 

G4 ^^ 
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^ that kind of learning. For hiftory is not tp be 
Jearnt in books only, which. do not always tell thje 
whole, or the truth qi things. Recourfe muft 
therefore .be had to pieces, which fupport it ; and 
which neither malice nor ignorance can injure or 
.vary •, and luch are the rnonumcnts which we call 
pedals. A thoufand things, equally important 
and curious arc to be learnt irom them, which ar^ 
Mr. TiHe- pot to be found elfewhere. The pious and learned 
ntonu ^uthor ot the memoirs upon the hiftory of the em- 
perors gives us a propf and model of the ufe 
which may be made of the knowledge of medals. 
- . iAis much may be faid of antique feals and carved 
ftones, which have this advantage of medals, that 
i)cing of a harder fubftance, and reprefenting the 
figures upon them in hollow, they preferve then^ 
jier].)etually in ail their perfeftion ; whereas medals 
are njore fubjed: to fpoil, either by being rubbed, 
pr by the corrofion of faline particles, to whicl^ 
ihey arc always expofed. But to make amends, 
^he latter beixjg all of them far more abundant thaja 
'the former in their various fpecies, they are of 
p)uch greater ufe to the learned. 

The* royal academy of infcriptions andpolife learn^ 
jng^ eftablifhed and renewed fo fuccefsfully under 
the preceding reign, and which takes in ^11 erudi- 
tion, antient and modern for its objcft, will not ^ 
little conp-ibute to preferve amongft us, not only a 
good tafte for infcriptions and medals, which con- 
fifts in a noble fimplicity j but one in general for 
air works of wit, that are principally founded upon 
antieht authors, whofe writings this academy make 
their peculiar ftudy. I dare not exprefs here all 
fbat I think of a fociety, into which I am admitted, 
^d of which I >am a member. I was chofen into ic 
upon it? being revived, without making an^ inte- 
reft for fo honourable a place, and indeed without 
Jcqowing py thing of it; an introduftion, in my 
^mipn, Highly worthy of learned Bodies* - 1 could 
^" '.'^ ' ' ' ^ '■■■-■ ■■ Willi 
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SR^ that I had meriteid it better, and haddif- 
charged the funftions of a fellow of the academy 
with greater abilities. 

SECT. Vil^ 

, Of pearls, 

^ 

/TT^HE pearl is an hard, white, clear fobftaoce, 
. Jl^ which forms^ itfelf in the infide of a certaiq 
}u,nd of oyfters. 

1 he teftaceous fifli, in which the pearls are 
iband, is three or foyr times as large as the com- 
pipn oyfter. It i$ commonly called jp^ar/^ or ifiotJbef 
b/ pearl. 

• Each mother of pearl generally prodacc$ ten cm: 
twelve pearls. An author, however, who has treac- 
led of their produftion, pretends to have fcen to the 
number of an hundred and fifty in one of tbem> • 
but in various degrees of pcrfedlion. The nioft 
perfed always appear the firft,, the reii remain un- 
der the oyfter, at the bottom of the fhcll. 

Pearl- lifhing amongft the antknts was followed 
principally in the Indian feas, as it ftill is, as well 
as in thofe of America, and fome parts 'of Europe. 
The divers, under wbofe arms a cord is tied, of 
which the end is made faft to the bark, go down 
into the fea feveral times fucceffively, and after 
iiaying tofn the oyfters from the rocks, and filled a 
balket with them, they come up again with great 
agiiity. 

This fifliing is followed in a certain feaibn of the 

year. The oyfters are commonly put into the fand, 

^here they corrupt by the extraordinary heat of 

the fun; \and opening of themfelves ihew thdr 

'pearls, whiph, after that, it is fufficient to clean 

and dry. • ' • , 

• The other precious ftones are quite, rough, tyhen 
taken from the rocks, where they grow, and derive 
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their luftre only from the induftry of man. Natui^ 
alone furnifhes the fubftance which art mufl finiih 
by cutting and polifhing. But, as to pearls, that 
clear and Ihining * water, for which they are fo 
much efteemed, comes into the world with them. 
.They are found compleatly polifhed in the abyflcs 
of the fea, and nature puts the laft hand to them 
before they are torn from their fhells. 

The + perfoStion of pearls, according to Pliny, 
conGfts in their, being of a glittering whitenefs, 
large, round, fmooth, and of a great weight, quail* 
ties feldom united in the fubje£t. 
Plin. 1. 9. It is chimerical to imagine, that pearls take birth 
^' ^5- from dew drops; that they arc foft in die fca, and 
only harden when the air comes to them ; that they 
wafte and come to nothing, when it thunders, as 
Pliny and feveral authors after him fay.. 

Many things are highly prized only for being 
firarce, whofe ij; principal merit confifts in the dan* 
ger people are at to get them. It is ftrange that men 
(hould fet fo fniall a value upon their lives, and 
fliould judge them of lefs worth than (hells hidden 
m the fca. If it were necefiary, for the acquiring 
of wifdom, to undergo all the pains taken to find 
fome pearl of uncommon beauty and magnitude, 
(and as much may be faid of gold, filver, and 
precious ftones) ,we ought not to be a moment in 
refolvine to venture life, and that often for fuch 
ineftimablc treafure. Wifdom is the greateft of all 
' fortunes; a pearl themoft frivolous of riches: men, 
however, do nothing for the former, and hazard 
every thing for the latter. 

* Iff the terms df je^ieller^^ they call the fiining cobur of pearls 
ivater, from their being fuppofed to he made of luater. Hence the 
pearl-pendakts of Cleopatra 'werefaidto be tnefiimable^ b9thf9r their 
water and large fixe* 

-f- Dos omnk in candore^ magnitudine orbe> livore, pondere | 
baud promptis rebus. P/i«. 1. 9. c. 35. 

\ Anima hominis quaefita maxime placent. flin, ibid. 
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SECT. VIII. 
PURPLE. 

STUFFS dyed with purple were one of the 
mod confiderabk branches of the >comniercc 
of the antients, efpecially of Tyre, which by in- 
duftry and extreme (kill had carried that precious 
dye to the higheft poflible degree of perfeftion. 
The purple difputed value with gold itfelf in thofe 
remote times, and was the diftinguifliing mark of 
the greateft dignities of the univerfe, being princi- 
pally appropriated to *' princes, kings, fenators, con- 
fuls, dii^ators, emperors, and thofe to whom Rome 
granted the honour of a triumph. 

The purple is a colour, compounded between red 
and violet, taken from a fea-fi(h covered with f a 
fhelf, called alfo The purple. Notwithftanding va- 
rious treatifes written by the moderns upon this 
colour fo highly prized by the antients, we are little 
acquainted with the nature of the liquor which pro- 
duced it. Ariftotlc and Pliny have left many re- Arift. de 
markable things upon this point, but fuch as are ^• 
more proper to excite, than fully to fatisfy curio- c. x'^' '^"^ 
fity. The latter, who has fpokcn the moft at large Pim. l. 9. 
tipon the preparation of purple, has confined all he ^' ^** 
fays of it to a few lines, Thefe might fuffice for 
the defer iption of a known praftice in thofe times; 
but is too little to give a proper idea of it to ours, 
after the ufe of it has ceafed for many ages. 

Pliny divides the feveral fpecies of fhells, from Piin. 1. 9^ 
which the purple dye is taken, into two kinds ; the ^' 39* 
firft of which includes the fmall kind of Buccinum^ 
fo called from the refemblance between that fi(h*s 
fliell and a bunting-horn ; and the fecond the 
Ihells called purple, from the dye they contain* 

* Color xiimio lepore ye~rnanSj» obfcuritas nibens, nlgrcdo fan- 

fuinea regnakitem difcernit, dorainum confpicuum facit, & prseftat 
umano generi ne de confpeflu principis poilit. crraru CaJ/iod^l. i« 
Var. Ep. z. 

jfFrwt thence furph babiU tfT^ called in latin, conchyliatas veftes. 

It 
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It is believed that this latter kind were called aMb 
Muresc. 
Jul. Pol- Some authors affirm, that the Tyrians difcovered 
lux. 1. 1. |.j^g jyg ^g fpcak of by accident. An hungry dog 
Caffipd. having broke one of thefe Ihells with his teeth upon 
^^' the fea-fide, and devoured one of thefe fifh, all 
• *^* ^'** around his mouth and throat were dyed by it with 
ib fine a colour, that it furprifed every body that 
faw it, and gave birth to the defire of making ufc 
of it, 
PKn. I. 9. The purple ^ of Getulia in Africa, and that of 
^ 36—39. ^ Laconla in Europe, were in great eftimation 5 , 
but the Tyri^n in Afia was preferred to all others; 
and that principally which was fwice dipt, called 
for that reafon dibapha. A pound of it was fold at 
Rome for a thoufand denarii, that is, five hundrec} 
livres. 

The Buicinum and Murex fcarce differed in any 

thing but the bignefs of fhell, and the preparatioii 

of them. The Murex was fifhed.for generally in 

the open feaj whereas xhtBuccimm was taken fron^ 

Memoirs of tht ftones and rocks to which. it adtiered. , I fhall 

^^fc'^tes ^P^^'^ ^^^^ ^"^y ^^ ^^^ Buccinum^ and Ihall cxtraft * 

Aa'iitt.' a fmall part of what I find upon it, in the lcarnc4 

diflertacion of Monficur Reaumur. 

The liquor could not be extrad:ed from the Bucr 
cinumy without employing a very confiderable length 
of time for that purpofe. \i was firft necelfary to 
break the hard fhell, that covered them.. This fhelj 
being broke at Tome diflance from its opening, or 
the head of the Buccinumy the broken pieces were 
taken away. A fmall vein then appeared, to ufa 
the exprefTion of the antients; or with greater pro- 
|)riety of fpeech, a fmall refervoirj^ full of ;he pro^ 

• Veftes Getulo ninricc tc6las. I^CiR. 

Robes luith Getulian purple ^V. 
f Nee Laconicas mihi , 

Trahunt honeftae purpuras clientafr. Hdl^» 

Nor do my noble clients ivi'ves ivitk cari 

Laconia's purpkfpinffr mf to luettr* 
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per liquor for dying purple. The colour of ih€ 
liquor contained in this fmall rcfervoir, made it 
very diftinguifhable, and differs much from the fkfli 
of the animal. Ariftole and Pliny fay, it is whitej 
and it is indfeed inclining to white, or between whitcf 
and yellow. The little refervoir, in which it is 
contained, is not of equal bignefs in all the Buc'^ 
etna ; it is, however, commonly about a line, thS 
twelfth part of an inch in breadth, and two or threef 
in length.— — It was this little refcrvoir the antients 
were obliged to take from the Buccimm^ in order to! 
feparate the liquor contained in it.- They were un« 
der a neceflity of cutting it from each fifh^ whicK 
was a tedious work, at leaft with regard to what k 
held : for there is not above a large drop of liquor 
in each refervoir. From whence it is not furprifing 
that fine purple Ihould be of fo high a price amongfl 
them. 

Ariftotle and Pliny fay indeed, that they did not 
take the p^ihs to cut thefe little veflels from the 
Imaller fiHi of this kind feparately, but only pound- 
ed them in mortars, which was a means to fhorten 
the work confiderably. Vitruvius feems , even to Archltea.- 
^ve this as the general preparation. It is, how- ^-7. c. 13^- 
cv^r, not eafy to conceive, how a fine purple colour 
could be attained by this means. The excrements^ 
of the animal muft confiderably change the purple 
colour, when lieated together, after being put into^ 
the water. For thq^ fubftance is itfelf of a brown, 
greenifti colour, which, no doubt, it communicated' 
to the water, and muft very much have changed' 
the purple colour ; the quantity of it being exceed- 
ingly greater than that of the liquor. 

In the preparation of pu^rple,- the cutting out the - 
fmall refervoir of liquor from each BttccinuWy wa^" 
not the whole trouble. All thofe fmall veffels; 
were' afterwards thrown into a- great quantity 6^ 
water, which was fet over a flow fire for the fpace* 
of ten hours; A^ this mixture was left fo long up-' 
on^tl^ fire^, it was impoffiblc for it not to take the' 

purple* 
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purple colour : ic took it much fooner, as I am 
¥rcll convinced, fays Mr. Reaumur, by a grea^ 
number of experiments. But it was neceflfary to 
ieparate the flelhy parts, or little vefTels, wherein 
the liquor was contained *, which could not be done 
without lofing much of the liquor, but by making 
' thofc flefliy menr>branes difiblve in hot water, to the 
top of which they rofe at length in fcum, which was 
taken off with great care. 

This was^ one manner in which the antients made 
the purple dye; that was not intirely loft, as is be- 
lieved, or at leaft, was difcovered again about fifty 
y^ars ago by the royal fociety.of England. One 
^cies of the fhells frool which it is extra6^ed, a 
kind of Buccinumy is common on the coaft of that 
country. The obfervations oi an Englifhman upon 
this new difcovery, were printed in the journals of 
France in 1686. . . . ' ^ 

Ano^r Buainum^ which gives alfo the purple 
dye, and is evidently one of thofe defcribed by 
Pliny, is found upon the coaft of- Poitou. The 
greateft Ihells of this kind are from twelve to thir- 
teen lines (of an inch) in length, and from feven to 
eight in diameter, in the: thickell part of tKem. 
They are a fingle Ihell turned fpirally^ like tKat 
of a garden fnaii, but fomewhat longer. . ^ . 

In the journal of the learndd for 1 6^6, the various 
changes of colour through which ^the Buccinunf% 
liquor pafies are defcribed. Ifanftead of taking 
out the vefiel which contains it according to the 
method of the antlents, in making their purple, 
that veffel be only opened,, and the liquor prcflcd 
Out of it, the linnen or other fluffs, either of (ilk or 
wool, that imbibe this liquor, will* appear only of 
a yellowiih colour. But the fame linnen or ftuffs, 
cxpofed to a moderate heat of the fun,* fuch as it is 
in fummer-mornings, in a few hours take very dif- 
ferent colours. That yellow begins at firft to in-, 
cline a little to the green ; thence it becomes of a 
lemon colour. To that fucceeds a livelier green* 
^ which 
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which changes into a deep green j this terminates<» 
a violet colour, and afterwards fixes in a very fine 
purple. Thus thefe linnens or fluffs, from their 
nrft yellow, proceed to a fine purple through all 
the various degrees of green. I pafs over many 
very curious obfervations pf Monfieur Reaumur's 
upon thefe changes, which do not immediately come 
into my fubjedt. 

It fcems furprifing, that Ariftotle and Pliny, in 
fpeaking of the purple dye, and the ihells or feveral 
countries from which it is extraded, fhould not fay 
a word of the changes of colour, fo worthy of rc- 
marlc, through which the dye pafies before it attains 
the purple. Perhaps not having fufficiently exa- 
mined thefe ihells themfelves, and being acquainted 
with them only from accounts little cxad, they 
make no mention of changes which did not happen 
in the ordinary preparation of purple-, for, in that, 
the liquor being mingled in cauldrons with a great 
quantity of water, it turned immediately red. 

Mr. Reaumur, in the voyage he made in the year 
1710^ upon the coaft of Poitou, in confidering the 
ihells called Buccinuniy which the fea in its ebb had 
left upon the Ihore, he found a new fpecies of pur- 
ple dye, which he did not fearch after ; and which, 
according to all appearances, had not been kpown 
to the antients, though of the fame fpecies with 
their own. He obferved that the Buccina generally 
thronged about certain ftones, and arched heaps of 
. fand, in fuch great quantities, that they might 
be taken up there by handfuls, though difperfed 
and fingle every-wherc elfe. He perceived, at 
the fame time, that thofe ftones or heaps of 
fand were covered with certain grains, of which 
the form refembled that of a fmall oblong bowl. 
The length of thefe grains was fomewhat more than 
three lines, (a quarter of an inch) and their bignefs 
fomething above one line. They feemed to him to 
contain white liquor inclining to yellow. He prefled 
out the juice of fome of them uppn his ruffle, which 

-' * *t 
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it firft ftemed eidv a little foiled with it ; and lie 
tould pcfcefve with difficulty, orAy a filial yellowifli 
fpeck here and there in the fpbt. The difi^rent ob« 
je£ts, iirhich dbcrtedUs attention, nfiade him forget 
what he had ddx^ and he thought no ferther c^ it, 
till caftmg his eyeS, by accident, uponi the fame 
tuffie, about a quarfer m in hour after, he was ftr uck 
with an agrdeable furprife, to fee a fine purple to:iour 
on the places where the gfains had been fqueezed. 
' This adventure occafioned rtiany cxperimenpy which 
give a wonderftil pieafur^ in the relation, and fhtir 
^hat great advantage it i$ to a nation to produce 
inen of a peculiar genius,- born with a tafte and na- 
tiural difpofition for rti^ing happy difcoveries in the 
twjrks of nature. 

Mr> Reaumtrr rcmarksf, that the liquor was ei- 
tradted from thefc grains, which he calls the eggs of 
purpki in an infinitely mfore conimodious manner,' 
than that praikifed by the anticnts for the liquor of 
the Buccinum. For there was nothing more itt d»v 
after having gathered thele e^s, than to have them 
w^ll waflied in the fea-water, to take off as much 
as poffible the filth which might change the purple 
colour by mixmg with it ; there was, I fay, nothing 
/nore to do than to put them into cleian cloths. The 
liquolr was^heri jpreflcd out, By twifting the ends 
bf thefc cloths different ways^ in the fame manner 
almoft that the j nice is prefled out of gOofeberries w 
make jelly. And to abridge this trouble ftiU more; 
fmaB prefj&s might be uf^d, which would imme- 
diately prefs out a^Il the KquoY. We have feen be- 
fore, how much time and pains were lieccHary for 
tetrafling the liquor from ;:he Buccina. 
>Hin.l. a«. The Coccus or Coccum fupplied the antiehts '^ith 
^ *• Ae fine coloui" and dye we call fcarlet, which in 
fomemeafure difputed beauty and fpleitdor with 
purple. Quintiiian * joins thetn together 5 yfhttt 

4 Quid non aduJtiis cdAcupifcet, qui in fiirpurisrepit? Nondufn 
^Ima verb? exprimit, & j^m coccufQ ixTtelligiti jsun cenehylram 
fbfclt. Shiintil, 1. i. c. i. 
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te complains, that the parents of his tixiies drefled 
their children, from their cradles in fcarlet and 
pUrple, and infpired dien^ia that early age, with a 
tafte for luxury and i^aghlficen^* ^$cdrlet, accord- 
ing to* Pliny, fupplied mea\^wjjE more fplendid 
garments than purple, and, at'tHSame time more 
innocent, becaufe it was j|pt nei^euary to hazard life 
in attaining it. , ^ ^ ^ " . ' ^ 

Scarlet is generally tojl^vea the feed of a tree, of 
the holm*tree kind. It Has been^fcovered to be i 
fmall round excrefcence, red, and of the bignefs of 
a pea, which grows upon the leaves of a litde (hrub, 
of the holm ipecies, called ilex aculeata coctiglahdi-^ 
fera. This excrefcence is caufed by the bite of an 
infeft, which lays its eggs in it. The Arabians 
term this grain Kermes-^ the Latins, Coccus and ver-- 
fmculas\ from^whence the words vermilion^ and Cuf- 
culum or quifquiliumy are derived. A great quantity 
of it is gathered in Provence and Languedoc. The 
water of the Gobelin's, river is proper for dying 
fcarlet. 

There are two kinds of fcarlet. The icarlet of 
France or of the Gobelins, which is made of the 
grain I have mentioned ; and the fcarlet of Hol- 
land, which derives itfelf from cochineal. This is 
a drug that comes from the Eaft- Indies. Authors 
do not agree upon the nature of cochineal. Some 
believe it • a kind of worm, .and others that it is 
only the feed of a tree. 

The firft kind is feldom ufed fince thei difcovery 
of cochineal, * which produces a much more beauti- 
ful and lively fcarlet than that of the Kermes^ which 
is deeper, and comes nearer to the Roman purple. 
It has, however, one advantage of the cochineal- 

• Tranfalpina Gallia herbis Tyrlum atqije conchylium tmgiti 
bmAefque alios colores. Ncc quaerit in profundis murlces— ut inv^jX 
»iat per quod mati'ona adultero placeat, corrupter infidictut nuptae* 
Stans & in ficco carpitj^ quo fruges modo. Plirt* 

Vol, I. H fcarktj 
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fcarletv which is, that it does not change colour 
when wet falls upon it, as the other does, that 
turns blackifh immedrately after. 

SECT, IX. 

Of/tlken fluffs. 

SILK, as Monfieur MahucTal obferves m thef 
diflert'ation * he has given us on this fubjeft, 
of which I fhall make great ufe in this place •, filk, I 
&y, is one of the things made ufe of for many 
ages afmoft through all Afia, in Africa, and many 
parts of Europe, without peoples knowing what it 
was-, whether it was, that the people's arrvongft 
whom it grew, gave ftrangers little accefs to themj' 
or that, jealous of an advantage peculiar to them- 

J^lves, they apprehended being deprived of it by 
oreigners. It was undoubtedly from the difficulty 
of being informed of the origin of this precious^ 
thread fo many Angular opinions of the moft antient 
authors took birth. 
Herod. 1. To judge of the defcription Herodotus makes of 
^ ^' '® ' a kind of wool much finer and more beautiful- 
than the Ordinary kind, and which, he fays, was- 
the growth of a tree in the Indies, (the moft remote 
country known by the eaftern people of his- times^ 
to the eaftwardj that idea feems the firft they had 
offiik. It was not extraordinary, that the people 
fentjnto that country to make difcoveries, feeing 
only the bags of the filk-worms hanging from the 
trees in a climate, where thofe infefts breed, feed 
upon the leaves, and naturally afcend the branches, 
Ihould take thofe bags for lumps of wool. 

\x. is likely, that Theophraltus, upon the rela- 
tion of thole miftaken perfons, might conceive thefe 

* Memoirs cfthi academy of Inf^riptionSy Vol^ V. 

a real 
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' i resA fpiBcied of trees, and rank them in ai particu- 
lar, claifs, which he enumerates, of trees bearing 
wooL There is good reafon to believe Virgil of 
the fame opinion : 

Vclleraque ut foliis depeftant tenuia Seres. 

Georg. 1. 2. V. i2f.' 
As Indians fons 

Comb the foft Jlender fleeces of the bough. 

Ariftotle, though the moft antient of the na-Arift. i. ^; 
turalifts; has given a defcription of an ihfeft that^*^* ^^^^* 
comes neareft the filk-worm. It is where he fpeaks ^* '^' 
of the different fpecies of the caterpillar, that he 
defcribes one, which com^s from an horned worm, 
to which he does not give the name of Bo^u^wJ, till- 
it has fhut itfelf up in a cod or bag, from whence, 
he fays, it comes out a butterfly ; it pafles through 
thefe feveral changes, according to him, in fix 
months. 

About four hundred years after Ariftotle, Pliny, ^WnA.iti 
to whom that philofopher's hiftory of animals was c- »*» *3» 
perfe6Hy khown^' has repeated the fame faft lite- ' 
rally in his own. He places alfo, under the name 
Bombyx^ not only this fpecies of worm, which, is 
fome report produced the filk of Cos; but feveral 
other caterpillars found in the fame ifl^nd, that he' 
fuppofes to form there the cods or bags, from which, 
he fays, th« women of the counti'y fpin filk, and 
ihake ftuffs of great finenefs and beauty. 

Paufanlas, that wrote fome years after Pliny, isPaufan. i. 
the firft who informs us, that this worm was of ^- P- 3H* 
Indian e5itraQ:ion,- and that the Greeks called it 
Zflpnf, from whertce it derived the name of Seres^ the 
inhabitanii of the Indies, amongft whom we are 
fince convinced, tiiis inf«6t was firft found. 

The worm, which produces filk^ is an infed 
ftill lefs wonderful, for the precious matter it fup- 
plies for the making of diflferent ftuffs, than for 
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the various forms it takes, either before or after it* 
having wrapped itfelf up in the rich bag, or cod, it 
fpins for itfelf. From the grain or egg it is at firft, 
it becomes a worm of confiderable flze, and of a 
white colour inclining to yellow. When it is grown 
large, it inclofes itfelf within its bag, where it takes 
the form of a kind of grey bean, in which there 
feeniis neither life nor motion. It comes to life 
again to take the form of a butterfly, , after having 
made itfelf an opening through its tomb of filk. 
At laft,' dying in reality, it prepares itfelf, by the 
egg or feed it leaves, a new life, which the fine 
weather and the heat of the fummer are to affift it 
to rcfume. In the firft volume of the SpeSacle de 
la Nature^ may be feen a more extenfive and more 
exaft defcription of thefe -various changes. 

It is from this bag or cod, into which the worm 
ihuts itfelf, that the diflferent kinds of filken manu- 
failures are made, which ferve not only for the 
luxury and magnificence of the rich, but the fub- 
fiftance of the poor, who fpin, wind, and work 
them. Each bag or cod is found to contain more 
than nine hundred feet of thread 5 and this thread 
is double, and glued together throughout its whole . 
length, which in confequence amounts to almoft 
two thoufand feet. How wonderful it is, that out 
of a fubftance fo flight and fine, as almoft to efcapc 
the eye, ftuffs fhould be compofed of fuch ftrength, 
and duration, as thofe made of filk ! But what 
luftre, beauty, and delicacy, are there in thofe 
ftufi^s! It is not furprifing, that the commerce of 
the antients confifted confiderably in them; and 
that, as they were very fcarce in thofe times, their 
price ran exceding high. Vopifcus * affures us, 
that the emperor Aurelian, for that reafon, refufed 

• Vellcm holofericam neque ipfc in veftiario Aio habuit, neque 
alteri utendum dedit. £c cura ab eo uxor fua peteret, ut unico 
pallio blatteo Scrico uteretur, ille refpondit : Ahjtt^ ut auto fila pen- 
Jentur. Libra cnira auri tunc libra Serici fuit. Vopifc.. in AunL - 

the 
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the emprefs his wife an habit of filk, which (he 
carneftly folicited him to give her; and that he faid 
to her : The gods forbid that I Jhould purcbafe ftlk at 
the price of its weight in gold\ for the price of a 
pound of filk was at that time a pound of gold. 

It was not till very late, that the ufe of filk was Procop. 
known and became common in Europe, The hifto- \^{ y^ 
rian Procopius dates the asra of it about the middle dal. 
of the fifth century, under the the emperor Juftinian. 
He gives the honour of this difcovery to two monks, 
tvho, foon after their arrival at Conftantinople from 
the Indies, heard, in converfation, that Juilinian, . 
was extremely folicitous ^bout depriving the Per- 
fians, of their filk trade with the Romans. They 
found means to be prefented to him, and propofed 
a ihorter way to deprive the Perfians of that trade, 
than that of a commerce with the Ethiopians, which 
he-had thoughts of fctting on foot \ and this was, 
by teaching the Romans the art of making filks for 
. themfclves. The emperor, convinced by the ac- 
count they gave him of the poflibility of the means, 
fent them back to Serinda (the city's name where 
they had refided) to get the eggs of the infefts, 
which they told him could not be brought alive. 
Thofe monks, after their fecond voyage, returning 
to Conftantinople, hatched the eggs, they had 
brought from Serinda, in warm dung. When the 
worms came out of them, they fed them with white 
mulberry leaves, and demonftrated by the fuccefs 
of that experiment all the mechanifm of filk in 
which the emperor had defired to be informed. • 
!From that time the ufe of filk fpread by degrees 
into feveral parts of Europe. Manufaftures of it 
were fet up at Athens, Thebes, and Corinth. It 
was not till about 1130, that Roger, king of 
Sicily, eftablifhed one at Palermo. It was at that 
time, in this ifland and Calabria, workment in filk 
were firft feen, who were part of the booty that 
prince brought from the cities of Greece I have 

H 3 men- 
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mentioned, which he conquered in his cxpedirion 
to the Holy Land. In fine, the reft of Italy and 
Spain having learnc of the Sicilians and Calabrians 
to breed the worms, and to fpin and work their fillc, 
the ftufFs made of k began to be manufaiaured in 
France, efpecially in the fouth parts of that king- 
dom, inhere mulberry 'trees were raifed with moft 
cafe. Lewis XI, in 1470, eftablilhed filken manu^ 
faftures at Tours. The firft workmen employed ia 
them were brought from Genoa, Venice, Florence, 
and even from Greece. Works of filk were, how- 
ever, fo fcarce even at court, that Henry II. was 
the firft prince that wore filk ftpckings which he did 
kt the nuptials of his fifter. 

They are now become very common, but do not 
ceafe to be one of the moft aftoniftiing wonders of 
nature. Have the moft Ikilful artificers been^able 
hitherto to imitate the curious work of the fiHc- 
worm? Have they found the fccret to form fo^Unc^ 
fo ftrong,' fo eyen^ fo fhining and,fo extended a 
fjiread? Have they a more valuable fubftance for 
the fabric of the richeft ftufFs ? Do they know ill 
yrhat manner this worm converts the juice of a leaf 
into threads of gold ? Can they give a reafon why 
a matter, liquid before the air comes to it, fhould 
condenfe and extend to infinitude afterwards ? Can 
ive explain how this worm comes to have fenfe to 
form itfelf a retreat for the winter,, within the in- 
humerable folds of the filk, qif which itfelf 15; ttic 
principal ; and to expedi, in that rich tomb, a kin^ 
of refurredlion, which fupplies it with the wings 
. its firft birth had not given it ?. Thefe are the re^ 
fieftions made by the author of the new commen- 
tary upon Job, upon account of thefe words : ^is ^^ 
pofuii in nentibus fapieniiam ? Who bath given Wifdom 
iq certain animals^ that have the indujiry to fpin? 

• Tbisy Mr. RoUinfays in the margent^^ is the fenje^ according to the 
Eehrcw oj the '^6th <vfrfe of the 'i^ltb chapter of Job: Which in the 
^nglijb 'verjion is onij. Who hath put wifdom in the inward parts. 

CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 

FROM what has been faid Hthcrto, we may 
conclude commerce one of the parts of govern- 
ment, capable of contributing the moft ?o the riches - 
and plenty of a Hate : and therefore that it merits 
the particular attention of princes and their mini- 
fters. It does not appear indeed, that the Romans 
fet any value upon it. Dazzled with the glory of 
arms, they would have believed it a difgrace to 
them to have applied their cares to the intereft of 
trade, and in feme meafure to become merchants*: 
they, who believed themfelves intended by fate to 
jgovern mankind, and were folely intent upon the 
conqueft of the univerfe. Neither does it feem pof* 
fible, that the fpirit of conqueft i^nd the fpJrit of 
commerce fhould not mutually exclude each other 
in the fame nation. The one neccffarily introduces 
tumult, diforder, apd dcfolation, and carries trouble 
and confiifion along with it into all places : the 
other, on the contrary, breathes nothing but peace 
and tranquillity. I fliall not examine in this pl^ce, 
whether the averfion of the Romans for commerce 
were founded in reafon •, or if a people, folely de* 
voted to war, are thereby the happier. I only fay, 
that a king who truly loves his fubjeds, and en- 
deavours to plant abundance in his dominions^ will 
fpare no pains to make traffic flour ifti and fucceed 
in them without difficulty. It has been often faid, 
and it is a maxim generally received, that com-, 
merce demands only liberty and protcftion : liberty 
within wife reftrldions, in not tyitig down fuch as 
exercife it to the obfervance of inconvenient, bur* 
thenfomc, and frequently ufelefs regulations ; pro-, 
teftion in granting theni all the fupports they have 
occafion for. We have feen the vaft expences 
Ptolomy Philadelphus was at, in making commerce 
H 4 * flourilh 
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flourifti in Egypt; and how much glory the fuccefi 
of his meafures acquired him. An intelligent and 
well-inclined prince will intermeddle only in com- 
4nerce, to banifli fraud and bad arts from it by fe- 
verity, and will leave all the profits to his fubjefts, 
who have the trouble of it; well convinced, that hie 
fliall find fufHcient advantages from it by the great 
riches it will bring into his dominions, 

I am fenfible that commerce has its inconve- 
niencies and dangers. Gold, filver, diamonds, 
pearls, rich ftufi^s, in which it confifts in a great 
meafure, contribute to fupport an infinity of perni- 
cious arts which tend only to enervate and corrupt 
a people's manners^ It were to be defired, that the - 
commerce might be removed from a Chriftian na- 
tion, which regards only fuch things as promote 
luxury, vanity, eflfeminacy, and idle expenccs. Byt 
this is impoffible* As long as bad dcfires ihall have 
dominion over mankind, all things, even the bed, 
will be abufed by them. The abufe merits con- 
demnation, but is no reafon for abolifhing uies^ 
which are not had in their own nature. This maxim 
will have its weight with regard to all the fciences 
I ih^lj treat of in the fequel of t;his work. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

0/ the liberal arts. Honours rendered tbofe who 
excelled in them. 

WE come now to treat of the arts which 
are call Liberal^ in oppofition to fuch as 
are Mechanic^ becaufe the firft are con- 
JBdered as the mofl noble and more immediately 
dependent upon the underftanding. Thefe arts arc 
principally architcdture, fculpture, painting, and 
mufic. 

The arts as well as fciences have had their happy 
ages, in which they have appeared with greater 
Iplendor, and caft a ftronger light : but, as the * hifto- 
rian obferves, this fplendor, this light, was foon 
obfcured, and the duration of thefe times of per- 
feftion of no great continuance. It was longer in 

* Hoc idem eveniHe grammaticisy plaftls, pi£lonbu$, fculptori* 
bpsy quifquis temporum notis inftiterit reperiet^ & eminentia cujufqs 
operis arfiiiUmis temporum clauliris cixcumdata. FaUrc* 1. i* 

Greece 
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Greece than in any other part of the world. To 
begin the reign of the liberal arts no higher than 
the time of Pericles, and make it endure only to 
the death of Alexander's firft fucceflbrs, (and each 
pf thefs iEras may be extended both at their be- 
^;^ning and end,) the fpace will be at Icaft two 
hundred years, during which appeared a multitude 
pf perfons illuftrioys for excelling in all the arts* 

It is not to be doubted but rewards, honours, ^nd 
emulation, contributed very much iiT forming thefe 
great men. What ardour muft the laudable cpftom 
have exi^ited, which prev^led in many cities of 
Greece, of e^^hibiting in the fhews fuch as fucreed- 
pd beft in the ^rts of inftituting public difputes be- 
tween them, and of diftributing prizes to the vicr 
tors, in the fight and with the apf^aufes of an whole 
4)copIe! ' [ 

'Greece, as we fhall foon fee, thought herfelf 
obliged to render as much honour to the celebrated 
Polygnotus, as Ihe could have paid to Lycurgus 
and Solon •, to prepare magnificent entries for him 
into the cities where he had finilhed fome paintings; 
^nd to appoint, by a decree of the Arpphitryons, 
that he IhouH be maintained at the public expence 
in all the places to which he ftiould go. 

What honours have not the greateft princes paid 
in all ages to fych as diflinguiihed tbemfelves by 
ihe arts I We have feen Alexander the Great, and 
^Demetrius Poliorcetes, forget their rank to fami- 
liarize themfelves with two illuftrious painters, and 
come where they worked, to pay homage, in fome 
manner, to the rare talentjs and fuperior merit of 
thofe extraordinary perfons. 
Cav. Ri' One of the greateft emperors that reigned in the 
Itfi^-e^qf ^^^^ ^^"?^ Charlemagne, fhewed the value he kt 
Tiiiaff. .ppo^v painting when he made Titian Count Pala-r 
tine, and honoured him with thegofden key, arid 
«11 the orders of knighthood. 

J'rancis I^ 
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Francis I^ king of France, his illuftrious rival as Fafari h$ 
well in the aftions of peace as thofe of war, out-; ^f^^^if^of 
did him much, when he (aid to the Ic^ds of his ^a^aa 
icourt of Leonardo da Vinci, then expiring in his ' 

arms : Tou are in tie wrong to W0ukr at the honour 
J pay this great paiUer \ 1 can make a great tna^fucb 
Lords as you every day^ hut only God can fifake fucb a 
man as him 1 now hfi. 

Princes who fpeak and aft in thi$ manner, do 
themfelves at leaft as much honour as thofe whole 
merit they exrtol and refped. * It is true, the artSj^ 
by the efteem kings profefs for them, acquire a 
dignity and fptendor that render them more illuf- 
trious'and exalted : but the arts, in their turn, re- 
fleift a like luftre upon kings, and ennoble them alfo 
in Ibme meafure, iri immortalizing thlcir names an4 
aftions by works tranfmttted to the Jatefl; pofterity. 

Paterciilus, whom I have already cited upon the 
Ihort duration of arts when they have ;^ttained tbcir 
perfeftion, makes another very true remark, coi|- 
lirmed not only by the experience of the reniot^, 
but later, ages; which is, -f- that great men vx 
every kind, arts, fciences, policy, and w^r, aic 
generally CQtemporaries. 

li we recal the times when Apelles, Praxiteles, 
Lyfippus, and other excgllent artifts flourilhed in 
Greece, we find her greateft poets, orators, and 
philofophers, were then alive. Socratc?, Plato, 
Ariftotle, Demofthenes, Ifocrates, Thijcydidcs, 
Xenophon, ^fchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Ari- 
ftophanes, Menaqder, and many others, lived air 
of them almoft in the fame age. What men, what 

* De pi£lura, arte quondam nobili, tunc cum expeteretur a regi- 
bus populifq; & illos nobilitante, quos dignata eiTet pofteris tradere. 
Tlin. 1. 35. c. I. . 

f Quis abunde mirari poteft, quod eminentii^ma cujufq; pro. 
feffionis ingenia in eandem formam & in idem ar^ati temporis f 
congruant Ipatium. PetercA, i, c. i6, 

• Sic Lipfius legit, pro congruent 

gene-. 
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generals, had Greece at the fame time ? Had ever 
the world any (b confummate ? 

The Auguftan age had the fame fate in every re- 
Ipcd. In that of Lewis XIV, what a number pf, great 
men lived of every kind, whofe names, adtions, 
and works, will celebrate that gloriou3 reign for 
ever?. 

It fecms as if there were certain periods of time* 
in which I know not what ipirit of perfedtion 
univerfally difRifes itfelf in the fame country through- 
out all profeflions, without it being poflible to alfign 
how or why it fhould happen' fo. We may fay, 
however that all arts and talents are allied in fbme 
manner to each other. The. tafte of perfedkion is 
the fame in whatever depends upon genius. If cul- 
tivation be wanting, an infinity of talents lie buried. 
When true tafte awakes, thofe talents deriving 
mutual aid from each other, fhine out in a pecu- 
liar manner. The misfortune is, that this perfec- 
. tion itfelf, when arrived at its fupreme degree, is 
the forerunner of the decline of arts and fciences, 
which are never nearer their ruin, than when 
they appear the moft remote from it: Such arc 
the inftability and variation of all human things! 
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CHAPTER III. 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 

ARTICLE L 

Of Jrcbifeffttre in general. 

SECT. l. 

Rife^ progrefsy and perfeSiion of JrcbiteSlure^ 

IT is not to be doubted but the care of building 
houfes immediately fucceed^d that of cultivat- 
ing lands, and that architecture is not of a much 
later date than agriculture. Hence Theodoret Thcodor. 
calls the latter the eldcft fifter of architefture. The « **•• t* ^^ 
exceflive heats of fummer, the feverity of winter^ p^j^j! 
the inconvenience of rain, and the violence of . 
wind, foon inftrufted mankind to fcek for fhelter, 
and provide themfelves a retreat to defend them 
againft the inclemencies of weather. 

At firft, thefe were only little huts, built very 
rudely with the branches of trees, and very indif- 
ferently covered. In the time of Vitruvius, they vitr. l. x„ 
Ihewed at Athens, as curious remains of antiquity, 
the roofs of the Areopagus, made of day \ and at 
Rome in the temple of the capitol, the cottage of 
Romulus, thatched with ftraw. 

There were afterwards buildings of wood, which 
fuggeftcd the idea of columns and architraves. 
Thofe columns took their model from the trees 
which were ufed at firft to fupport the roof, and 
the architrave is only the large beam, as its name 

implies. 
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implies, that was laid between the columns and the 
roof. 

Thewofkmeni in cbnfequence of^ their applica- 
tion to building, became every day more ia- 
duftrious, and expert. Inlfead of thofe fli^t huts 
with which the^ contenfted themfelves at firft; they 
began tb ered walls of ftbine and brick upon folid 
foundations, and to cover them With 4x)ards and 
tiles, in procefs of time, their reflexions; founded 
. upon experience, led them on to the knowledge of 
the juft rules of proportion ; the tafte of which is 
ftatural to man,- the author of his being having im- 
planted in him the invariable principles of it, to 
inake him fenfiblei that he is born for order in all 
things. * Hence it is, as St. .Auftin obferves,- that 
?n a building, where all the parts hai^c a mutual re- 
lation to each otl^r^ and are rai^d each in its pro- 
per place^ the fymmetry catches the eye, and occa- 
fions pleafure: whereas if the wiildowSj- for in- 
ftance, are ill difpofed, fome large and others fmall, 
fome placed higher ^d fome lower, the, irregularity 
offends tht fight, and feems to d6 it a kind of in- 
jury, as St. Auflin exprefTes it. 

It was therefore by degrees, that architefture at- 
tained the height of perfection,' to which the matters^ 
in the art have carried it. At fir ft it confined itlelf 
to what was rfcceflary to man in the ufes of life,' 
having nothing in view\but folidity, healthfulnefs, 
and conveniency. An houfe fhould be durable,- 
fituated ia an wholefomSe place, and have all the 
conveniencies that can be defired. Archite&ufe 
afterwards laboured to adorn buildings, and make 
them more fplendid, and for that reafon called in* 
6ther arts to its aid. At laft camfe pomp, grandeur, 

• Itaque in hoc ipfo aedlficio fingula bene confideratites, non por. 
£inius non ofFendi, qiiod unum oftlura videmus in latere, altenirii 
^rope in medio, nee tamen in medio collocatum. Quippe in rebus 
fabricatis,*ntilla cogente neceflitatc, iniqua dimenfio partium facere 
. ipfi adfpeftui velut quamdam videtur injuriam. S. Augufiin, de ord. 
X 2. c. xj. n. 34. 

and 
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And magnificence, highly laudable on many occ*- 
fions, but foon ftrangely abufed by luxury. 

The holy Scripture fpeaks of a city built by Cain, G«a. m- 
ifter God had curfed him for the murder of his '7* 
brother Abel ;, which is the firft mentioned of edi- 
fices in hiftory. From thence we learn the time 
and place in which architefture had its origiri. The 
defcendants of Cain, to whom the fame Scripture 
afcribes the invention of almoft all the arts, carried 
this no doubt to a confiderable height of perfedlion.- 
And it is certain, that after the deluge, men, before 
they leparated from each other, land difperfed them- 
fclves into the different regions of the world, re-? 
folved to fignalize themfelves by a fuperb buildings 
which again drew down the wrath of God upon? 
them. Alia therefore was the cradle of architec- 
ture, where it had its birth, where ir attained a 
great degree of perfedtion, and from whence it 
fpread into the other parts of the univerfe. 

Babylon and Nineveh, the vafteft and moft magni- 
ficent cities mentioned in hiftory, were built by 
Nimrod, Noah's great grandfon, and the molt 
ancient of conquerors. I do not believe, that they 
were carried at firft to that prodigiotismagiiificence/ 
Ivhrch was afterwards the aftonifhment of the 
world ; but certainly they were very great and ex- . 
tenfive from thenceforth, as the * names of feveral Gen. x. 
other cities, built in the fame times after the model ^- '"' ?*'• 
©f the capital, teftify. 

The ereftion of the famous pyramids, of tlie 
Jake Moeris,. the labyrinth, of the confiderable . 
number of temples in Egypt,, and of the obeliflcs 
"which are to this day the admiration and ornament 
of Rome, (hew with what ardour and fuccefs the 
Egyptians applied themfelvei to architefture. 

It is however neither to Afia nor Egypt that this^ 
art is indebted for that degree of pertedtion, to 

• Erech, tBe long city. Rehobothy the broad city. Refer, the great- . 
fity* According to the Htbreiv, ^ 

which 
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ivhich it attained ; and there is reafon to doubb 
whether the buildings, fo much boafted by both* 
were as eftimable for their juftnefs and regularity, 
as their enormous magnitude ; in which perhaps 
their principal merit confiftcd. The defigns, which 
we have of the ruins of Perfepolis, prove that the 
kings of Perfia, of whofe opulence ancient hiftory 
fays fo much, had but indifferent artifts in , their 
pay. 

However it be, it appears from the very names 
a)f the three principal orders of architedure,. that 
the invention, if not perfeftion, of them is to be 
afcribed to Greece, and that it was Ihe who pre- 
fcribed the rules, and fupplied the models of them. 
As much may be faid with regard to all the other! 
arts, and almoft all the fciences. Not to fpeak in 
this place of the great captains, philofophers. of 
every feft, poets, orators, geometricians, painters, 
fculptors, architedls, and, in general, of all that re- 
lates to the underftanding, which Greece produced : 
• whither we mull ftill go as to the fchool of good 
tafte in every kind, if we defire to excel. 

It is a misfortune that there is nothing written by 
the Greeks upon architefture now extant. The 
only books we have of theirs upon this fubjed, are 
the ftruftures of thofe ancient matters ftiy fubfift- 
ing, whofe beauty, .univerfally acknowledged, has 
for almoft two thoufand years be? n the admiration 
of all good judges: works infinitely fuperior to all 
the precepts they could have left usj *praftice in 
all things being infinitely preferable to theory. 

For want of Grecksj Vicruvius, a Latin author, 
will come in to my affiftance. His being architect 
to Julius and Auguftus Cfefar (for according to the 
moft received opinion he lived in their times) gives 
good reafon to prefume upon the excellency of his 
work, and the merit of the author. And the 

* In omnibus fei'C minus ralent prsecepta, quam experimental 

Critics 
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Critics accordingly place him in the firft clafs of 
the great geniuffes of antiquity. To this firft mo- 
tive may be added the CharaAcr of the age in 
which he lived, when good tafte preva:iled noiver- 
fally, and the emperor Auguttus piqued himfetf 
iipon adorning Rome with buildings equal to the 

frandeur ^nd majefty of the empire ; which made ' 
im fay, * that he found the city of brick, but 
left almoft entirely of marble. I had great occafion 
for fo excellent a guide as Vitruvius, in' a' fubje6t 
entirely new to me^ I (hall make great ufe of the 
.notes Mr..Perrault has annejted to his tranQation of 
this author, as well as of Mr. Chambrai's refiec- 
tions in his work intitled. Ancient dnd modern archi- 
ieSiiire compared^ which I know is in Kigh efteem with 
the judges; and thofe of Mr. Fenbian, ift'his book, 
called'. Of the principles of arcbitediure^ &c. 

The antientSi as well as we, had three forts of 
architedure ; the civil, the military, arid the naval. 
The firft lays down rules for all public and private 
buildings for the ufe of citizens in xxxtit of peace. 
The fecond treats of the fortification of places, and 
every thing of that kind relating to waV : And the 
third the building of fhips, and whatever is cort- 
iequential of, or relates to it. I fhall fpeak here 
only of the firft, intending to fay fotnething 
elfewhere of the two others-, and fhall begin by 
giving a general idea df thfe fev^rd orders of 
building. . 

• Urbeiri, neque prp majeftatc imperii ornatam, & Inundationibua 
in^endiifque obnoxi^n, excolunt adeo, ut jure fit gloriatus, rpar- 
^ofeam fe reiihquere, quam' lateritiam accepiffet. Suetdn, in Aug^ 
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<y the three orders of arcbite5lure of the Gteeks^ aHd 
the two othersy which have been added to them. 

THE occafion there was for erefting different 
forts of buildings made artifts alfo eftablifh 
ditferent proportions, in order to hive fuch as were 
proper for every kind of ():ru61:ure, according to 
the nnagnitude, ftrength, fplendor and beauty, they 
were direfted to give them : and from thefe diffe- 
rent proportions they compofed different orders. 

Order, as a term of architefture, fignifies the 
different ornaments, meafures and proportions of 
the columns and pilallers, which fupport or adorn 
great buildings. 

There are three orders of the architefture of the 
. Greeks, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. They 
may with reafon be called the fupreme perfeftion 
of the orders, as they contain not only all that is 
fine, but all that is neceffary in the art-, there being 
only three ways of building, the folid, the middle, 
and^ the delitatc, which are all perfectly executed 
in thefe three orders. 

To thefe the Latins have added twe others, th6 
Tufcan and Compofite orders, which are far beloW 
the former in value and excellency^ ft 

I. Doric Order* • fl 

The Doric order may be faid to have been the ^ 

firft regular idea of architefture^ and as the eldeft m 

fon of this art, had the honour to be alfo the firft ^ 

in building temples and palaces. The antiquity of 

Vitr. 1. 4. its. origin is almoft immemorial : Vitruvius how-» j 

«• '• ever afcribes it with probability enough to a prince j 

. of Achaia, named Dorus, the fame evidently who J 

gave his name to the Dorians, and being fovea^ign i 

of 
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,biF PeloponnefUs, caufed a magnificent temple to 
be erc6ted in the city of Argos to the gdddefs Juno. 
That temple was the firft model of this oi-der ; iri 
imitation of which, the neighbouring people built 
feveral others : the moft famous of thefe Was that 
tonfecrated by the inhabitants of the citjr of Olyrri- 
pia to Jupiter^ furnamed the Olympic, 

The eflential character and fpecific quality of 
the DcJric order is folidity. For this reafon it 
bught principally to Be ufed in great edifices and 
magnificent ftrufturesi as in the gatiss of citadels 
arid cities, the outfides of temples, in public hallsj 
, and the like places, where delicacy of ornaments 
fecms lefs confident: whereas the bold and gigantic 
manner of this order has a wonderful happy tSc&i 
^nd carries a certain manly and fimple beauty^ 
which forms properly what is called the grand 
hiannch 

lii lonk Order: 
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[ After the appearance of thefe i-egular buildlhgij 

and famous Doric terhples, architefture did nbc 

confine itfelf long to thefe firft efl^ys : the emula- 

I tion ipf the neighbouring people foon enlarged and 

Carried it to its perfeftiori. The loriians were the Vitr. i. 44 
firft rivals of the Dorians i and as they hid not the c- ^• 
jtttionour of the invention, they endeavoured to refine 
^upon the authors. Confidering, therefore, that the 
f form of a man, fuch for example as Hercules was, 
from which the Doric brder had been fdrmed, wasi^ 
^ too robtjft arid heavy to agree with facred manfioni 
m dnd the repreferttatiori of heavenly things, they com- 
■ pofed one ^er their own nrianner, and chofe a 
model of a more delicate and elegant proportion^ 
which was that of a woman, having more regard 
to the beauty than folidity of the work, tO which 
I they added abundance of ornaments. 
^ i 2 Amongft 
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Amongft the celebrated temples built by the 
people of Ionia, the moft memorable, though the 
moft antieht, is the famous temple of Diana at 
EphcfuSx of which I fhall foon fpeak. 

IIL Corinthian Order. \ 

'f he Corinthian order, which is the higheft de- 
gree of perfeftion architefture ever attained, was 
• invented at Cormth, Though its antiquity be not 
cxa&ly known, nor the precife time in which Calli- 
maphus Jived, to whom Vitruvius gives the whole 
glory ojf ity we may judge, however, from the 
noblenefs of its ornaments, that it was invented ' 
during the magnificence and fplendor of Corinth, and 
foon after the Ionic, which it much refembles, ex- 
cept only in the capital or- Chapiter. A kind of 
Vitr. 1. 4. chance gave birth to it. Callimachus having feen, 
^' '• as he pafled by a tomb, a balket, which fome body 
had fet upon a plant of Acanthus or bearsfbot, was 
ftruck with the accidental fymmetry and happy I 
efFedt produced by the leaves of the plant, growing 
through and incircling the bafket ; and though the 
bafket with th? Acanthus had no natural relation j 
to the' capital of a- column and a mafly building, 
he imitated the manner of it in the columns he i 
. afterwards made at Corinth, eftablifhing and' regu-J 
Jating by this model the proportions and orna- i 
ments of the Corinthian order. 

This Calfimachus- was called by the Atlienians 
kxrccTix^y expert and excellent in art^ from his deli- 
cacy and addrefs m cutting marble : and according 
Plin.l. 34. to Pliiiy and Paufanias, he was alfo called xoM^iT^y,^^ 
Paufan. ^^^^^^^ ^^ wias never contented with himfelf, and 
1. J. p/48'. was always retouching his v/orks, with which hei 
was never entirely fatisfied: full of fuperior ideal 
of the beautiful and the grand, 'he never found the 
execution fufHciently equal to them ; ^ernper cntunh 
mtorfuiy necfinem habens diligenti^^ fays Pliny. 
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IV. Tufcan Order. 

The Tufcan order, according to the general 
opinion, had its origin in Tufcany, of which it re- 
tains the name. Of al] the orders it is the moft 
fimple, and has the feweft ornaments. It is even^ 
fo grofs, that it is feldom ufed except for fome^ 
ruftic building, wherein there is occafion only for a 
fingle order •, or at beft for fome great edifice, as 
an amphitheatre, or other the Hke works. 

In Mr. Chambrai'sjudgmentthe Tufcan column, 
without any architrave, is the only one that deferves 
to be ufed ; and to confirm his opinion of this order, 
he cites an example of it from Trajan's pillar, one 
of the.rhofl; fuperb remains of the Roman magni- 
ficence now in being, and which has more immor- 
talized that emperor, than all the pens of hiftoriaris 
could have done.* This maufolaeum, if it may be 
called fo, was eredted to him by the fenate and 
people of Rome, in acknowledgment of the great 
fervices he had done to his country. And that the 
meaiory of them might fubfift throughout all ages, 
and endure as long as the empire, they caufed them 
to be engraven in marble, and in the richeft ftile 
that ever was conceived. Architefture was the 
writer of this ingenious kind of hiftory : and be- 
caufe fhe was to record a Roman, (he did not make 
We of the Greek orders, though incomparably more 
perfeft, and more ufed even in Italy than the two 
others of their own growth ; left the glory of that ad- 
mirable monument fliould in fome meafure be divid- 
ed, and to fliew at the fame time, that there is no- 
thing fo fimple to which art cannot add perfeftion. 
She chofe therefore the column of the Tufcan 
order, which till then had been only ufed in grofs 
and ruftic things, and made their rude mafs bring 
forth the choiceft and moft noble mafter-piece of 
art in the world, which time has fpared and prcr 

I 3 ferved 
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ftrved entire down to us, amidft the infinity of ruinSj^ 
with which Ronn'e abounds. And indeed it is a. 
kind of wonder to fee th^t the CpJifaeum^ the theatre, 
of Marceiius, the great Circufes, the baths of 
Dioclefian, Caracalia, and Antoninus^ the fuperb, 
mole of Adrian's burying-place, the Septizonum of 
Severus, the Maufolasum of Auguftus, and (b 
piany other ftruftures, which feennied to be built for 
eternity, are now fo defaced and ruinous, that 
their oHgina! form can fcarce be difcerned, whilff 
Trajan's pillar, of which the ftrufture feems far iefi 
durable, ftili fubfifts entire in all its parts. 

V, Compojite Order. 

- . The Compofite order was added to the Qthers by 
the Romans. It participates and is compofed of 
the Ionic and Corinthian, which occaConed its 
being called the Compofite : but it has ftill more 
ornaments than the Corinthian. Vitruvius, the 
father bf the architefts, fays nothing of it. 

Mr. Chan^brai objefts ftrongly againft the bad 
tafte of the modern Compofitors, who, amidft fo 
many examples t)f the incomparable architefture o^ 
the Greeks, which alone merits that name, aban-p 
doning the guidance of thofe great matters, take 
-a quite diflferent route, and blindly give into, that 
bad tafte of art, which has by their means crept 
into the ordprs under the name of Compofite, 

Gothic architeElure. 

That \^^hich is remote from the antient propof': 
tiotis, and is loaded with chimerical ornaments, is 
called the Gothic architefture, and was brought by 
the Goths from the north. 

There are two fpecies of Gothic architecture; 
the one antient, the other modern. The antient is 
dxat which the Goths brought from the nortii in 

■■ "^ ' the 
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the fifth century. The edifices built fn the antient 
Gothic manner were mafly, heavy, and grois. The 
works of the modera G9t;hic ftiie were more deli- 
cate, eafy, light, and of an aftonilhing boldnefs of . 
vrorkmandiip. It was long in ufe, efpecialJy iiv 
Italy. It is furprifing, that Italy, abounding with 
monuments of fo exquifite a tafte, fliould quit its 
own noble architefture, eftablifhed by antiquity, 
fuccefs, and ppfleffion, to adopt a barbarous, foreign, 
Confufcd, irregular, and hideous manner. But ic 
has made amends for that fault, by being the firflj 
to return to the anrient tafte, which is now folely 
and univprfally praftifed. The modern Gothic con-: 
tinueidfrom the thirteenth century till thereeftablifli* 
nient of the antient architedure in the fourteenth. 
All the antient cathedrals, are of Gothic architedurc^ 
There are feme very antient churches built entirely 
in the Gothic tafte, that want neither folidity nor 
beauty, and which are ftill admired by the greateft 
architefts, upon account of fome general propor- 
Ifens remarkable in them. 

A plate of the five orders of architefture, of 
which I have fpokcn, will enable youth, whom I 
kve always in view, to form fome idea of them. 
I fhall prefix to it an explanation of the terms of 
art, which Mr. Camus, fellow of the academy of 
fciences, and profeflbr and fecretary of the academy 
of ^rchitedlure, was pleafed to draw up cxprefsly 
for my work. * At my requeft he abridged it very 
much, which makes it lefs cgmpl^at than it might 
otherwife have been. 
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3 E C T. III. 

J^planaim of th terms of arty relating tp the fvpj^ 
^ orders of architeSiure. 

AMongft the Greeks, an order was coinpofed of. 
columns and an entablature. The Romans 
added pedeftals under the columns of moft orders 
to increafe their height. 

The Column is a round pillar, made cither to 
fopport or adorn a building. 

Every column, except the Doric, ta. which thq 
B^omans give no bafe, i? compofefl cf a bafe, a 
fliafc, and a capital pr chapiter. 

The Bas;e is that part of the colqprili, livhich is 
beneath the ihaft, and upon the pedeftal, wheii 
there is any. It has a plinth, of a flat and fquar^ 
form hke ^ brick, called in Greek «rx^i»d^ and mould- 
ings, that reprefervt rings, with whiSli ^e bottpi|l|k 
of pillars were bound, to prevent tb^ir cleaving* 
Thefe rings,' when large, are called Tori, ancj, wheii 
fmall, AJiragah'. The Tori generally have holtowj 
fpaces cut round between them, called Rundels^ 
'$cotia or Trochyhs. 

The Shaft of the colunin is the round and even 
part extending from the bafe to tjie capital. This 
part of the column is narrower at tdjf) than at bot* 
torn. Sonj§ architefts are for giving the column a 
greater breadth at^the third part of their Height, 
than at the bottom of their ihaft. But tHere is no 
inftance of any fuch pradlice amongft the antients.' 
Others make the fliaft of the fame fize from the 
Jbottom to the third, and then leflen it froni the 
third to the top. And fome are of opinion, that 
jt Ihould begin to leflen from the bottom. 

The Capital is that upper part of the cc^umn 
^jvhich is placed immediately upon the fliaft. ' 

" T^e Entablature is the part of the orde^ 

above 
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jAove the columns, and contains the architrave, thq 
frize, and the cornifb. , 

Tht Architrave reprefents a beam, and lies next 
immediately to the capitals of the columns. The . 
Greeks call it Epiftyle, 'E-ortrwAiOF. 

The Fr/;2i? is jhe fpace between the architrave 
and the cornifh. It reprefents the deling of the 
bpilding. 

The Cornijh is the beginning of the whole order/ 
It IS compofejd of fevera;! mouldings, which projed:- 
ing over pne anqther, ferve to Ihclter the order from 
tlie waters of thp roof. , 

The P^Mal is the loweft part of the order.. 
It is a ^^vMH^y.) con^ning tfh^e parts': The 
footy whic^tSis on the^rea or pavement ; the 
dU^ that lies upon the foot; ahd the w^pve (cyma- 
tmm) which Is the corniflr of the pedeftal, upon 
which the colitmn is placed. 

Architefts^ not agree arpong themfefves about 

fi propordHBf the columns to the entablature- .^^ 

d pedefta^^In following that of Vignola, whca 
an order witii pedefta?s is to be made to an height 
given, the height muft» be divided into nineteen? 
fqual parts, of which the column, with its bafe 
and capitaC is to have twelve, the entablature three, 
and the pedeftal four. But if the order is to have 
no pedeftal, the height given muft be divided into 
fifteen pW#^i!||kF> of which the column is to have 
twelve, ^0 q^nta|p|jre three. 

It is by the diameter of the bottom of the Ihaft 
of the columns that all the parts of the orders are 
regulated. But this diameter has not the fame pror 
Jiortion with the height of the qpluipn in all the 
6rders.' 

The feniidiameter of the bottom of the (haft is 
called module ot model. This model ferves as a fcale 
to meafuie the fmaller parts of the orders. Many 
architefts divide it into thirty p^rts, fo that the 
^hole diameter co|itaihs fixty, which may be called 
mnktH.^ '^ ^' : " ' 

""''":■'' ^ . The? • j 
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The difRreai?e h^rmocn the c?latioa of the heights 
of columns to their diameter^, aa4, betwecri the* 
bafes^ coipitala, .%Bd eptablatufes, .ferips th^ dil 
fcrence betwieen .tho fiv^ orckrs of architeaure. Bv 
they arc principally* to, be diftinguifl^cd by the < 
tah ; .except' 'lh^ Tufc^n^ wl^ich mi^t ^6 
foundisd with . ihe Poric,, if only their ca,pitj 
were confidered. 

. The Doric iifid loaic piHarsfhavein their capi 
only (jibuldings ia the form of rings with ^ 
fquare.fbood oy^r thenp, called Plin/b or j^l^^c 
But the Doric is eafily diftinggilhed from the T? _ 
can order ; the frize is plain, and ijL the Doril 
adorned with fl^iy^^, which gj^^K^ f<}H9l 
»,.. Euftics, not unfike the dRls of ft^VP^Rams whfc] 
projeft owr tfee architrave to forqi a roof or cidii] 
This o^naoiemi is affedteii by the Doi^ order, 
is not to be found in the others. 

The lohic capital is eafilj^ diftinj 
Toiutes, ears, or fpiral rollsj, projef 
the plinth or abacus. ^ 

The Corinthian capital is ^(&Qrned^ 
of eight leaves each, and with eight fmall voliji 
which projcft between the leaves. 
. And laftly, the Compofite capital is tomfoundt^ 
from the Corinthian and Ionic capitals. It has iiftc 
rows of eight leaves, and four great volutes, wf^t 
feem to proj^eift under the abacus. ^^^^ 

To relate at large all tlJMartiij^^lKafK^e 
by the different Qrders, it wWHd be i^TOwr to ipc^ 
patiate upon particulars much more than: is con^ 
fiftent with the plan of my work. 
* Mr.. Buaebe, Eellpw of the acad^emy of fciendts 
has given himfelf the trouble to trace the* plan o| 
the five orders of arGhite<fture in the plate anaexe4 
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I Cart only touch very Kghdy upon this fubjeft, 
whkh would require whole volumes to treat it 
m its extent ; and fhall make choice of what feems 
moft proper to inform the "reader, and fatisfy hi3 
jijrft curiofity, without excluding what the Romaic 
hiftory may fupply, as I have before 9bferved. 

The Holy Scripture, in fpeaking of the builcfing Exod, 
0f the tabernacle, and afterwards of the temple of x^^- *> ?♦ 
Jeruf^lem that fucceeded it, tells' us one circum-^yiJ^**"* 
llancc highly to the honour of architefture, which 
|s, that God vouchfafed to be the firft architeft of 
^ofe two great works, and traced the plans of 
t^em himfeif with his own divine hand, which he ' 
afterwards gave to Mofes and David, to be the 
models for the \vorkmen employed in them. This 
was not all. That the execution might fully anfwer 
his defigns, he J^led Bezakel with the Spirit of God^ Exod. 
whom he had appointed to prefide in building the ***** *^' 
tab€rna<;le ; that is to fay, in the exprefs words of 
the Scripture, he bad filled him with the Spirit ef. God 
in wifdom^ and in underflanding^ and in knowledge^ 
und in all manner of workmanfhip. To devife cunning 
^orks^ to work in goldi and in fther^ and in brafs. 
And, in cutting of ftones to fet thtnty and in carving (f 
timber J to work in all manner of tvorkman/hip. And 
he joined Ahbliab with him, whom he had filled with 
ivifdom as well as all the other Artifans, that they 
may make all that 1 have commanded thee. It is faid 
Jri like manner, that Hiram, who w:as employed 
\yf Solomon in building the temple, was filled with i Kings, 
wifdom^ and underfianding^ and cunnings to work in ^"- ''+• 

' all 
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all works of brafs. The words I have now quoted, 
cfpecially thofe from Exodus, fliew that the know- 
ledge, Ikill, and iriduftry of the moft excellent 
workmen are net their own, but the gift of God, oF 
which they feldom know the origin, and make the 
ufe they ought. We muft not texpeft to find fuch 
purity of fentiments amongft the Pagans, of whom 
we have to fpcak. 

I ihall pafs over in filence the famous buildings 
of Babylonia and Egypt, that I have mentioned 
?iore than once elfewhere, and in which brick was" 
* yfed with fo much fuccefs. I (hall only infert here 
a remark from Vitruvius, that has fome relatioh to 
them. 
VT^\ This excellent architeft obferves, that the an- 
tients in their buildings made moft ufe of brick^ 
becaufe brick- work is far more durable thai> that of 
ftone. Klence there were many cities, in which 
both the public and private buildings, and even 
the royal palaces, were only of brick. Amongft 
many other examples, he cites that of Maufolus, 
Jcing of Caria. In the city of Halicarnaffus, fays 
Jie, the palace of the potent king Maufolus is walled 
with brick, though univerfally adorned with the 
marble of Proconnefus \ and thofe. walls arc * ftill 
very fine and entire, caftd over with a plaifter as 
fmooth as glafs. It cannot hqwevei: be faid, that 
^his king could not build walls of more coftly ma- 
|:erials, who was fo powerful, and at the fame time 
had fo great a tafte for fine architefture, as thq 
fuperb buildings, with whigh he adorned his capi-j 
tal, fufiiciently prove. 
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t. Temple of Epbefus. 

The temple of Diana, of Ephefus, wa^ deemed 
one of the feven wonders * of the world. 

Ctefiphon or Cherfiphron (for authors differ in PHn- 1- 3^' 
the name) made himfelf very famous by building ^' '*' 
this temple. He traced the plans of it,- which ' 
^ were partly executed under his own direftion, and 
^ that of his fon Metagenes J and the reft by other 
pt. architefts, who worked upon it after them, for the 
^ fpace of two hundred and twenty years, which that 
^^, fuperb 'edifice took up in building. Ctefiphon 

worked before the LXth olynipiad. Vitruvius A. M. 
^ fays, that the form of this temple is diftericy that '^^\ i 
jrj is to fay, that it was furrounded with two rows of c. i!- 
I columns. in form of a double portico. It. was ai- 
^1 moft one hundred and forty two yards in length, 
and feventy two in breadth, f In this edifice there 
were one hundred and twenty feven columns of 
marble fixty feet high, given by as many kings. 
Thirty fix of thefe columns were carved by the moft 
|i excellent artifts of their times. Scopas, one of the 

j moft celebrated fculptors of Greece, finiftied one of 

jf them, which was the fineft ornament of this mag- 
, nificent ftrufture. All Afia had contributed with 

incredible ardour to the erefting and adorning it. 

Vitruvius relates the manner of getting the marble vitr. 1. 1^- 
for this pile. Though the account feenis a little ^* 7« 
fabulous, I (hall, however, r^eat it. A fhepherd, 
nanied' Pyxodorus, often drove his fheep to feed in 
the country about Ephefus, at the time when^ the 
Ephefians propofed to bring the marble that was 
Deceffary for building the temple of Diana, from 
Paros, Proconnefus, and other places. One day, 
\ ivhilft he was with his flock, it happened, two 

• ^^ flait and further defctiftion of ills temple, as tjie fixth 
J[tmi (fftie templet of the antwiti^ a little hwer, 

ram* 
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rams that were fighting miffed each other id thci^ 

carier, and one of -them -hit bis horn fo- violently 

againft a rock, that he ftruck off a piece of it^ 

•which feemed fo cxquifiteJy white to the jfliepherdi 

that immediately.ieaving<his.iiock upon the jcnoun- 

V tain, he ran with that fplinler Jto ^Ephefus, .at jthat 

.time in great jdifficulcy about the imp^Mrtatipn of 

' marble. Gfeat honours were inftantly .decreed him. 

His natne'Pyxodorus waschanged into Evangelm^ 

'Which fignifies ^be meffinger efgoodnenjos ) .and.to cbis 

^ay, adds ^Vitruvius, the.inagiftrate of the cicf 

' goes every, month to facFifice up6n the fpot; and 

in cafe he faUs to doib, is fubjed to a fevere 

penalty. 

Vitr. 1. so. It was not fufficient to have found marble ; 'it 

^•^* was neceflary to remove it into the temple, after 

being worked upon the fpot, which could not be 

• executed without difficulty and danger* Cteliphon 
invented a machine, which ^ very much facilitated 
the carriage of it. His fon Metagenes invented 

* another for carrying the architraves. Vitruvius has 
left us thedefcr^tion of both thefe machines^ 
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V LATE n. explained. 

^be jnaebmes of Ctefiphn, 'Met^nesy tind PacOiHmy 
for removing^gnatfiGms. 

p/^TESIPHON -obrefvirig that the ways vitr.i. lo. 

4-V>i were not firm enotigh to bear the fweight of ^•^• 
vaft cdlumn^, from the qtiarry to Ephefu3, upon 
carriages, and that the wheels would fink into the 
ground, and fruftrate the endeavour of removtog 
them in that nianner, he contrived a fralne, as in 
Fig. I. of four pieces ef wood> four inches ftjuare; 

'two of them, fomething more than the*^ length of 
the column A A, crofled at the ends by the other 
two, fomeriiing more than its diameter. 

At each end of the cplumn, in the center, he af- 

- fixed a large iron pin, barbed at the ends within 
the ftone, and well fealed with lead; thefe came 

' through iron r4iiqgs in the crofs pieces, of the 

frame, B. 

To each corner of the frame, on the fide the 
'machine was to be drawn, poles ofoak were joined, 

by iron hooks to ftrong iron rings, C. 
^ When the oxen drew at thcfe poles, the columns 

DD turned round in the rrianner ofa'rolling- 
. ftone, and were drawn 'with no great difficulty to. 

Ephefus; eight thoufand paces. Thefe pillars 
r were only rough hewn at the quarry. 

Fig. 2. Upon the model of the former machine, 

Meugenes, the fon of Gtefi[dw;)n, contrived another 

for the carriage of architraves. He made ftroog 

- and broad wheels, of about twelve feet in diame- 
ter DD, in the middle of which he fixed the ar- 
chitraves E E with large iron pins in the center, ac 
each end of them, F. The pins came through a ring 

' of iron in a frame, like that of Fig. i. to which 
poles for the beads to draw by were affixed in the 
lame manner ^^. 

fig. 
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F^g* 3' In ^he time of Vitnivius, Paconms un*? 
dercook to bring from the mines the ba^, for a vaft 
ilatue of Apollo, of twelve feet high, eight broad, 
and fiir thick. His machine, though not unlike 
that of Metagenesj was of a different make. It 
confided of two ftrong wheels of fifteen feet high,' 
H H. Into thefe he fixed the ends of the ftone G. 
Through the whote qrcumference of both thefe 
wheels, at only a foot's diftance from each other, 

^ he drove round fpokes two inches thick, 1 1. Round 
theie fpokes the cable K was wound, which, when 
drawn by tht oxen, fet the machine a moving : 
but Vitruvius fays, that the cable never drawing 
from any fixed oi* central point; the enginfc conti- 
nually turned either to thfe right or left, in fucK 
a manner, that it could not be made to perform 
^hat it was defigned for; Mr. Perrault eq^reflesf 
iiis farprife at this, as, fays he, by adding only anb- 
ther cabfc, to draw equally on each fide at thfe Tan^e 
time, it niidit have been made a better machine 
than that or Metagenes. He adds, that it was 
ftrange a man could have fenfe enough to invent 

. ftrch an engine, and rt6t know fo eafy an expedient 
to redtify its operations^,] 

in praf. The fame Vitruvius informs us, that Demetrius, 

'• ^* whom he calls the fervant of Diana,> fervus Dian^, 

' and Pasonius, the Ephefian, fitiifhed the building 

of this temple, which was of the Ionic order. He 

does not precifely mark the time When' thtfc two 

architefts lived. 

The frantic extravaga'nce of a private maii dc- 
ftrbyed in one day. the work of two hundred years. 
Every body knows that Heroftratus,* to immorta- 
lize his name, fet fire to this famous tempk, and 
confumed it to alhes. This happened on the day 
Alexander the Great was bprn ; which ftiggcftcd 
the frigid conceit to an hiflorian, that Diana^ was 
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te bufy ^ the labour of Olympian that ihc could 
*iot fpare time to preferve her temptei 

The fame Alexander^ who was infatidbly fohd 
t>f every kind of glory, offered ^fterwatxls to fupply 
the Ephefiahi with all the expences heceflaryfor 
the rebuildiDg of their temple^ provided they would 
confenty that he fhouia have the folc honour of itj 
and that no other name fliould be added to his in 
the infcription upon it. The Ephcfians did not 
approve this condition : but thfey covered their re- 
fufal with a flattbry, with which that prince feemei 
fatisfied, in anfwering him, Tb^t // was not confifiet^ 
.for 9ne gid to ereS a fnoHument to imothr. The tem- 
ple was rebuilt with ftiil greater magnificence thaa 
thcfirft. 

fi. ^mldingi ^reSei at JthhSy e/pecialfy under P&'uks. 

I flitSuld ne^r have done, if I undertook to de- 
iTcribe all the tiimous bUikiihgs with which the city 
of Athens was adorned. I fhall place the Pira&um 
at the head df the refr, becaufe that port contri- 
buted moft to thg grandeur and power of Athensi 
Before Themiftocles, it was a fimple hamlet, theCor.iJep. 
AAeiuarts, at that time^ having nb port but Pha- '"^ J^^\ 
lerus, which ^$ vety fifaall and incoiiimodious; piut.lti ' 
Thenliftocles, whofe defign was to make the whole Thcmift. 
force of Athens maritiine, rightly obfcrved^ that^ ^huUd, 
to accompliih a defign truly worthy of fo great a c. i.p. 6ii 
man, it wa^ neceflary to provide a fecure retreat ^*"^^"; ^* 
for a very confiderable nunibcr of fhip^. He caft Jjc^ *' 
his eyes upon the Pirseum, which, by its natund 
Jituation5 affordi^d three different port^ Within the 
fame inclofure. He immediately cauied it to he 
1«rorked upon With the utmoft difpatch, took care 
'to fortify it well, arid foon put it into a condition 
to receive numerous fleets. This port was about 
two leagues (forty ftadia) from the city ; an ad* 

Vol. h Kf vantageovid 
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vantageous-fituation, as Plutarth obfenres, for rt^ 
moving from- the city the licentiotifnefs which ge- 
nerally prevails in ports. The city might be fup- 
ported by the Piracum, and the Pirasum by the 
city, without prejudice to the good order it was 
neceffary to obfcrve in the city* Paufanias men- 
tions a great number' of temples, which adorned 
this part of Athens, that in a manner formed a 
fecond city difl:in6t from the firft. 

Pericles joined thefe two parts by the famous 
wall, that extended two leagues, and was the beauty 
and fecurity of both the Pirasum and the city : it 
Cic. 1. 1. was called lie long wall. Demetrius Phaleraem, 
n!^^* whilft he governed Athens, applied himfelf parti- 
cularly in fortifying and embellifhing the Piraeum. 
The arfenal, built ax that time, was looked upon 
as one of the fined pieces of work Greece ever had- 
Demetrius gave the direAion of it to Philo, one of 
the moft famous architedls of his time. He dif- 
charged that commiflfion with all the fuccefs which 
could be e^pefted from a man of his reputation 
^ When he gave ar> account of his condudt m the 
public afiembly, he expreflcd himfelf with fo much 
elegance, perfpicuity, and precifion, that the peo- 
ple of Athens, excellent judges in point of elo- 
quence, conceived him as fine an orator as he was 
an architedfc, and admired no lefs his talent fot 
Vitr. 1. 7. fpeaking than his ability for building. The fame 
in praefat. philofoplier was charged with the alterations it waa 
thought proper to make in the magnificent temple 
\ of Cere$ and Proferpine at Eleufis, of which I ftiali 
foon fpeak. 
Piut. m To return to Pericles, it ^as under his equally 

terici. long and glorious government, that Athens, in^ 
p* 15s. 

* Gloriartur Atheode armamentauo fuo, nee fine cauia : eft eniA 
illud opus & itnpenfa & elegantia vifendum. Cujus architeftimi 
Philoncm ita facunde rationem inftitutionis fuge in theatre reddidifle 
conltat) ut diferdflhnus populus non.muiorem laudem eloquentilft 
ejuSf quam art! tiibuerit* Fal, Max, ]. 8. c. is. 

righed 
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inched with temples, porticoes, and ftatues^ becam^ 
the admiration of all the heighbouriiig ftates, and 
rendered herfelf alnibft as illuftribus by the mag- 
lijficence of her buildings^ as fhe wais for the glor^ 
of her militaty exploits* Pericles, finding her the 
depoidtary and difpehfer of the public treafures of 
Greece, that is to fay, of the contributions paid by 
thefcvcral ftates. For the. fupport of troops and fleietSi 
believed, after having fufficiehtly prbvided fbr the 
fecuriity of the country, that he could not erhploy 
the fums that remained to better purpofe, than tb 
adorn and improve a city, that wias the hohoUr and 
great defence of all the reft. 

1 do not examine here whether he were iii the 
right or not; for this condufit was imputed to hint 
as a crime ; nor whether this ufe of the public mo* 
ney was confonhable to the intfentibn of thdfe who 
Tupplied it: I have faid ellewhere what *d ought 
to mihk of it ; and contient myfelf with obfervlngi 
that a ilngle man infpired the Athenians with a 
tafte for all the arts ; that he fet all the able hands 
at work, and raifed fo lively an emulation amongft 
the moft excellent workmen in every kind, that, * 
fplely intent upoii immortalizing their hdmes, they 
uied their utmoft endeavours, in all the works cbrt- 
fided to their care, to furniouht each other, and 
furpafs . the magnificehce bf the defign by the 
beauty and fpirit of the executibrt* Qne would 
have believed, that there was not bne of thbft 
buildings but muft have required a ^rcat numbei? 
of years, and a long fucceflion of men, to compleat 
it: and yet, to the aftoniftiihent of every body^ 
they had been all carried to fo fupreme a degree 
of pcrfeftion during the government of one man ^ 
and that too. in no confiderable nunlber of years, 
cpnlidering the difficulty and excellency bf work* 
manftiip. 

Another conGderation, which 1 have already 
touched upon elfewhere, ftill infinitely exalts their 

K 2 valuti 
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value : I only copy Plutarch in this place, mi 
ihould be very glad if I could come hear the energy 
and vivacity of his expreflions. Facility and expe- 
dition do nor generally comnnunicate folid smd laft« 
ing graces, nor perfeft beauty to worfcs : but time, 
united with labour, pays delay with ufury, and 
gives the fame works a force capable of preferving^ 
dnd of making them triumph, through ait ageis* 
This renders the works of Pericles the more admi- 
rable, which were finiflied in fo (hort a time, and 
yet had (6 long a duration. For, from the moment 
they came from the workman's hands, they had 
the beauty and fpirit of antiques ; and even now, 
fays Plutarch, that is to fay, about fix hundred 
years after, they have the frefhnefs of youth, as if 
put latejy finifhed ; fo much do they ftill retain 
a bloom of grace and novelty, th^t prevents timfe 
Ttfelf from diminilhing their beauty, as if they jpof- 
fcfled within themfelves a^ principle of immortal 
youth, and an animating fpirit ihcapable of grow- 
ing old. 

\ Plutarch afterwards mentions feveral temples and 
fuperb edifices, in which the moft excellent artifts 

' had been employed. Pericles had chofen Phidias 
to prefide in erefting thefe ftruftures. He was the 
mod famous archited, and, at the fame time, the 
Hioft excellent fculptor and ftatukry of his times, 
t ftiall fpeak of him prefently, when I come to 

ireat of the article of fculpture. 

3, The MaufoUum. 

The fuperb monument which Artemifia ereAed 
for her hufband Maufolus, king of Caria, was one 
of the mofi: famous buildings of antiquity, as it was 
tltought worthy of being ranked amongft the feven 
wonders of the world. I ftiall cite, in the follow- 
ing article upon fculpture, what Pliny fays^^of it* 

' 4a/jr 
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4, City and Ugbi-houfe of Akxaniria^ 

It is natural to expeft, that whatever derives !t- 
fclf from Alexander, muft have fomething great;^ 
noble, and majeftic in it; which are the charafters 
of the city he caufed to be built^ and called after 
his jianre in Egypt. He charged Dinocrates with 
the diredion of this important undertaking. The 
hiftory of that architcft is very Angular. 

He was a Macedonian. Confiding in his genius vitr. in 
and great ideas, he fct out for the army of Alex- pr»fet.l.2. 
ander, with -defign to make himfelf known to that 
prixic^, and to propofe views to him as he cbni- 
ceived would fuit his tafte. He got letters of re- 
commendation from his relations and friends to the 
great officers and leading men at the^ court, in or- 
der to obtain a more eafy accefs to the king. ' He 
was Very well received by thofe to whom he ap- 
plied, who promifed to introduce him as foon as 
poflible to Alexander. As they deferred doing it 
from day to day, under pretence of wanting a fa- 
vourable opportunity, he took their delays to ini- 
, ply evafion, and refolved to prefent himfelf. His 
ftature was advantageous, his vifage agreeable, and 
his addrefs fpoke a perfoii of condition. Relying 
therefore upon his good mien, he ftripped himfelf 
of his ufual habit, anointed his whole body with 
oil, crowned himfelf with a wreath of poplar, and 
throwing a lion's Ikin over his fhoulders, took a 
club in his hand, and in that equipage approached 
the throne, upon which the king fat difpenfing 
juftice. The novelty of his fight having opened 
his way through the crowd, he was perceived by 
Alexander, who, furprifed at his appearance, or* 
dered him to approach, and aflced him who he was. 
He replied, *^ 1 am Dinocrates the Macedonian, 
** an archited, who bring thoughts and defigns to 
K 3 " Alex- 
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f* Alexander worthy his grcatncfe,** The kina 

favc him the hearing. He told him, that he faw 
>rmed a defign of cutting mount Athos into the 
fprni of a man, that fliould hold a great city in his 
left hand, and in his right a cup to receive all ^c 
rivers, wl)ich ran froni that mountain, and tp pour 
them into thp fca. Alexander, r(2l}fhing this gi- 
gantic ficfign, alked him whether there were lands 
enough about this city to fupply corn for its fub- 
. fiftencc ? And haying; been aniwered, that it would 
i)e neceiTary to brin^ thi^t by fe^, he tqlc} him that 
)ie applauded the boldnefs of his defign, but could 
pot approve the choice pf the place he had pitched 
upon for the execution of it. He hpiyever rptained 
iiim near his perfon, adding, that he would eni- 
iploy his ability in other undertakings. 

Alexander accordingly, in the voyage he niade 
into Egypt, having difcovered a port there, that 
was very well ftieltered and of e^fy accefs, fur- 
rounded by a fertile country, and abounding with 
ponveniencies on account of its neighbourhood to 
the Nile, he commanded Dinocrates to build a 
city adjoining to it, which was called Alexandria, 
after his name. The archice6l:*s (kill and the 
prince's magnificence vied with each other in em- 
bciliftiing it, ^nd feemcd to exceed thernfelves iq 
order to render it one of the greateft and moft fu* 
strab.l.17- perb cities of the world. It was inclofed within 
J 79?>&c- ^ yafl; extent of walls, and fortified with towers. It 
had a port, aquedudts, fountains, and canals of 
great beauty -, an almoft infinite number of houfes 
for the inhabitants, fquares, lofty edifices, public 
places for the celebration pf games and (hews ; in 
a word, temples and palaces fo fpacious, and in 
fo great a number, that they took up almoft a 
t'lird part of the whole city. I have obfervcd 
elfewhere in what manner Alexandria became the 
center of the commerce of the eaft and weft. 

' • ' A con- 
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A confidcrable ftniAure, afterwards ereftcd in 
the neighbourhood.. of this city, ftill rendered it 
more.faoioQS ; I mean the I^hchoufc of the ifland 
.^Pharps, Sea-ports were ufu^Uy fortified with 
: ^wers^ as well for their deffence, as to guide thofe 
? who failed in; the night, by the means of fires 
;|^im|ied upon them^ Thefe towers were at firft 
':i>f a:very,finaple fpecies : bui PtolomsBu^.Philadek 
:I^8.cauied one. fo great -s^nd magnificent to b^^ 
.i^i^edin the ifland of Pharos^ that fome hav^ 
linked it amongft the. wonders of the yirorld: k 
.ca^^ghj; hundred talents, , that is to fay^ne mil- 
;||onj5ight hundred thoufend livres. 
^rfThie ifleof Pharos was. about feven ftadia, pr strab.ibid^. 
(I^Nl^thij^g more than a quarter of a; Jeague^ from ^i«- 1- 3^* 
l^^j3(^tiQent. It had a pomontory or rock agaiaft ^* "' 
.i^kfe the waves of the fea broke. It was upop 
;^i& rpck:. PcolomOBus, Philaddphus buiJt the tower 
*^Pharospf white ftone, of furprifing magnificence^ 
iWffh fev^rai arched ftories not unlike the tower of 
•^byi^n, which had eight, fuch ftories. He gav^ 
tftp dij^ftion of this work to a celebrated archite<5t 
;€a|Ied Softratus, who cut this infcription upon the 
;tow€r : Sqfiratus of Cnidos^ fon of Dexiphunes^ to the 
]g(kis preferver^j in favour of thofe who go by fea. In 
;dic. hiitory of Philadelphus, the reader may fee 
^i^at has been faid upon this inicripcion. 
i-A-n author, who lived about fix hundred years "tbeNubi^ 
:#go,:%eaks of the tower of Pharos, as of an edifice ^J^'^^^' 
^bfif^g. in his time. The height of the tower^ 
^gdOT^nQ^ tp him, was three hundred cubits, that 
^JbrC^.iay, four hundred and fifty feet, or an hun* ; 
.4^ ajfid fifty yards. A manufcript fcholiaft upon jf. voff, 
*X^}iciap> cited by Ifaac Voffius, affirms, that for ad Pomp. 
•its fize it might be compared witli the pyramids of ^^'' 
JE^pt; that it was fquare, that its fides were almoft * 
a ftadium, near two hundred and eight yards -, that ' 
its top^ might be dcfcried an hundred miles, or 
about thirty or forty leagues. 

• K 4 This 
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This tower foon took the name of the i(\and^ and 
was called P}^ros-» which name was afterwards, 
given toother towers creftcd for the f^e ufe. The 
ifle on which it was built becapiie a peninsula in 
Tzetzes procefs of time. Queen Cleopatra joiaed it to the 
Wft/33. main land by a mole, and a bridge from the naole 
to the ifland : a confiderable work, in which Dexi- 
phanes, a na^^ive of the ifle of Cyprus, prcfidcd* 
She gave him by way of reward a conSderable 
office in her court, and th^ diredlion of all ihc build- 
ings flie afterwards caufed to beerefted. 

We find from more than one example, that e^c- 
pert architects were very much honoured and efteem-. 
Vkf. 1- 10, ed amongft the antients. The inhabitants of Rhodes^ 
f • 33' had fettle^ a* confiderable penfion upon. Diognetus^ 
one of their citizen^, to reward him for the ma- 
chines of war which he had made for tl^m. It hap- 
pened that a foreign archited,^ who called himfelf 
Callias,^ had made a model in little, of a machine 
capable, as he pretended, of lifting and removing 
any weight whatfoever, and thereby excelling alt 
other machines, Diogr\etus, judgii^ the thing ab- 
folutely irnpoffible, was not afhamed to confefe that 
it furpafled his flciil. The penfion of the laftcr was 
*' . transferred to CaUias, as far the more expert artift. 
When /Demetrius Poliorcetes was preparing to make 
his terrible Hekpolis approach the walls of Rhodes, 
which he befieged, the inhabitants called ' upoft 
CaHia.s to make ufe of his machine. He declared 
it to be too weak to remove fo great a weight. Tht 
Rhodians then perceived the enormous fault they 
had commmitted, in treating a citizen to whom 
they had fuch great obligations with fo much in- 
gratitude. They befeeched Diognetus in the moft 
earned manner to affift his country, expofed to the 
utmoft danger. He refufed at fiifl:, and remained 
for fome time inflexible to their intreaties. But 
when he faw the priefts, and the mofl: noble chiHrea 

• -'■ of 
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of the civjfy faathe4 in their tears, <«ae to tmploTO 
liis aid) he complied at iaft, aad cbuld not wkhr 
fland fo moving a fpe<a«le. Tte queftion was ta 
prevent the enemy's approachiijig their toamiddblt 
machine to the wail. He eflbSl^ it withoM mudi 
tSiffituky, having laid the land under water,, over 
which the Hefcpolis was to pafs, which rendered it 
abfolutely ufelefs, and obliged Btemctwas to raife 
the fiege, by an accommodation wit?h theRhodiana, 
|>iognetus was loade-d with honottrs^ an^4ovble his 
jformer penfion ferried ^Jpon kirn. 

^. Tie four principal teff^^ ef<Sreece., 

Vitruyius fays, that there were amongft others Vitruv. m 
four temples in Greece, entirely built of marble, pr«f. 1.7* 
and adorned with fuch exquifite ornaments, that 
they were the admiration of all good judges, and 
became the rule and model of buildings in the three 
orders of architedture* The firft of thefe ftrudlures 
is the temple of Diana at Ephefus. The fecond 
that of Apollo in the city of Miletus : Both thefe 
were of the Ionic order. The thiixi is the temple fter. I. 3^ 
of Ceres and Proferpine at Eleufis, which lAinus y^ j . 
built in the Doric order, of extraordinary dimen- p. 395/^* 
fions, capable of containing thirty thoufand per- 
sons : for there were as many, and often more, at 
the celebrated proceflion of the feaft of Eleufiis^. 
This temple at firft had no columns without,, ia 
order to leave the more room for the facrifices. 
But Philo afterwards, when Demetrius Phaleraeus. 
governed Athens, placed fome pillars in the front, 
to render the edifice more majeftic. The fourth 
is the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, of 
the Corinthian order. Pififtratus hid begun it, but vjtr. ibi<L 
it remained unfinifhed after his death, upon account 
pf the troubles in wliich the republic was involved. 
More than three hundred years ^ter, Antiochus 

Epiphanes, 
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Lit. 1.41. Epiphanes, king; of Syria, took upon him tode^ 
m. >o. ff^y (h^ expences that were necefTary for finifhiog 
the body of the temple, which was very large, and 
the columns of the portico. Coflutius, a Roman 
xitizen, who had made himfelf famous amongft 
the architeds, was chofen to execute this great 
^ork. He acquired great honour by it, this pile 
being efteemed to have very few equal to it in mag- 
nificence. The fame Coifutius was one of the firft 
amongft the Rpmans who built in the Grecian talte. 
He ^ives me occafion to fpeak of feveral edifices at 
Rome, which often employed Greek archited;s, and 
t^reby in fomexneafure to relume my plan. 
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{In m4ar to render this article upon architeAure 
the moris ufeful and entertaining, it was thougl^ < 

proper to add here the following plates ojf^thefinreii 
pif&rent kipd^ of ancient ismples, with^ubrief de* 
fcrJption of eadi of them. The reader Inay obfe^ 
I^J^tat all the differept^^rders of archirt(5lvi|e are irp* 
trbiduced.in them. ''' /\ .;''.' 



' ; T E M P L E L Plate ^ 
- » Cf Fortune. \ 

THIS kind of temples were called .^^ or 
Parcfjtata^ becaufe they had no pillars at thdr 
^4h|^les, but only pil^bers^ which the ancients called 
^Ant2£ or Paraftatae. The examples Vitruvius gives 
^ of them are three temples of Fortune at Romc^ 
^-cfpecially that near the Porta Gollina, As he does 
. noi: defcribe it particularly, Mr. Perrault thought 
proper to make it of the Tufcan order, which fuics 
J the moft fimple of all temples, and m Ar4efyU9 
^i:hat is to fay, one having it:9i pillarist. There was a 
:^^eceflity for giving it a double pediment upon ac- 
;< count of ifs having two different coverings, that of 
the temple, and that of the portico, fuppprted by 
the two Tufcan pillars. The height ; of tbofe pedi- 
jncnts, Recording to Vitruvius, was confider^bje? 
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TEMPLE U. Plate 4. 
QT C^^^ i»»i Pfoferpine at Eletifis^ 

THIS lecond Q)ecies of temple was called 
Profiylos^ from having pillars only in front. 
It is called alfo Tetrafylosj that is to fay, having 
four pillars io front. The example of this is the 
temple of Ceres Eleufina, mentioned above as 01^ 
of the four principal temples of Greece. It was 
begun by I<5tinus, aodfim&ed by Philo, who made 
it a Proftyle or Tetraftyle, by adding columns to^ 
its front.' Thebafib relievo in the pannel of its 
pediment reprefems a piece of hiftory related by 
Piuianias, who fays, that;, near the temple of Ceres 
£leu{bia, were two large ftones, that lay upon one 
Another, from between which the priefta went an* 
dually in proceffion to take a wricing* diat cooi* 
-taioed the 4»remonies to be observed in the facri- 
4lces during the reft of the ydstr. And becaufeche 
ancients ufed to rtprc&at iupon the pediments of 
their temples the particular manner in which the 
iacrifices were performed in them, and the facrificcs 
4^ this t^mple^ wluch changed every year, could 
not be rcprefented, it was thought proper to put 
/this piece of hiftory upon the front of it, as it ihicws ' 
one of Alt principal circumftaoccs relating to tbefe 
Ceremonies 5 which was to take the writing, that 
prefcribied the order to be obfervcd in the facrifices 
during the year, from betwixt the (tones. 
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TEMPLE m. Plate^; 
Of Cmcard at Rem. 

i HI S kind of temple h called jlnfphiprqfiyhs^ 
_ that is, a double Proftyle, having pillar both 
fore and behind it. It is alfo a Tetraftyle, as 
sU as a Proftyle. This example is of the Com* 
>fite order, for the fake of diverfiifyiflg the plates; 
id is taken from the ruins of the temple of Con* 
^ dill to be feen ^t Rome. It is called Com>- 
>(ite, from bdng compofed of the Ionic and Corin- 

_ ian orders, having the volutes and cggS of the 

'^rmer, and the plinth of the latter* 
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TEMP.Ii:E IV. Plated; 
Of virtue and. bowmr at Rome. 

THIS fourth kind of temple is calJed P^f^^ 
teray from having pillars all around it. ICis 
an Hexaftyk^ that is, having fix pillars in front : "ic 
has eleven on each fide, including thole at the 
corners. The example Vitruyius gives of it. is 
the temple of virtue and honour built by Maritis, 
and adorned with a portico alt around it by MiitiUs 
the archiced. St. Auguftin mentions this tempfe, 
and tells us, that the fore-p^rt of it was dedicated 
to virtue^ and the back-rpart to honour, in order tcl 
cftablilh a refined morality ; to ^hich VitrUvius 
adds a circumftance, omitted by that Saint, that 
makes for the fame efied: ^mz. that this temple had 
no poftkum^ or back-door, as moft others had : 
which indmate^, that it is not only necefiary to pa& 
through virtue to arrive at honour, but that honour 
obliges her votaries to return alfo through virtue^ 
that is to fay, to perfevere and improve in ir« In 
the plan there is a back-door defigned, conformabljr 
to what Vitruviiis lays down as ellential to this kind 
of temples. The elevation is of the Ionic order^ 
that all the orders might be here reprefented (as ist 
faid before) with all the difierent kinds of temples* 
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TEMPLE V. Plate 7. 
Cf Diana in ibe city of Mugnefia. 

IS ifth kind of temple is called Pfiudo^ 

dip^eroi that is, falfe or imperfefi: Diptera, 

it had not the double rows of pillars which 

[ptera had. It is an OSoftyky that is, having^ 

pillars in front; and a Syftyle^ or having iti 

clofe, there being only two diameters of 

9ar between each of them. It has fifteen pillars 

fides, including thofe at the corners. Vitru- 

iays, thfere^were no examples of this kind of 

at Rpme, wherefore he cites that of Diana 

_;nefiajj built by Hermogenes Alabandinus^ 

ft andlmoft celebrated architect of ^tiquity^ 

was the inventor of this kind of temple. The 

between the walls and the pillars was two in^ 

lumniations, and the breadth of the bafe of a 

, or fi|e diameters of a pillar. There was 

I templ^ of Apollo of this kind at Magnefia, 

by Mnjeftes* 
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T E M P L E VL Place « 
Of DiMa at Epb^. ■ 

l^lpHtS fixth kind of temple is calM 
j[ from having two rows of pillars all I 
It is an Offp/tyb^ thai is to fa^^ having eight 
in front of the loi^c order, actK)rding to 
tmple cited by Yitruvius^ whieh is the tti 
IKana at Ephefos built b^ Ccefiphon, the 
the four principal tomples of Greece : F&off] 
us, it had been ieVen times rebuilt. It k 
fenced in the plate as an Eufiyk^ that is i 
haying its intercolumniations of two diamete 
d^ fourth of a pillar, in order to render k M 
tneafure conformable to the proportions 
by Pliny 5' for which reafen alfo the fpace 
the two middle pillars is fomewhat large^ 
Ordinary. For Pliny tells tis, that the architi 
the middle was fo exceeding large^ that it was 
cd the goddeis placed it chere herfelf, upo^ 
archite^s defpairing of being able to do it. S 
are reprefented in the plan ; becaufe the fame miji§&t 
fays, there were ftairs to go up to the: top of'iti 
made all of a piece out of one tree, and Asuf Jl 
vine too* 
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T E M PL fi VIL Plate 9> 
Of Jupiter Olympius at Athens. 

^ 1"^ H E feventh kind of temple is called Uypi^* 
\ X ^^^> that is, open and expofed to the weathch 
It ^ a Decaftyky having ten pillars in front; and, a 
fyenojhfky that is to fay, having its pillars clofe to 
tach other, Vitruvius fays, there were no temples 
of that kind at Ronae, and gives that of Jupiter 
Olypipius as an example of it ; which^ he tells us, 
m the preface of his feventh book, was built at 
Athens by Cdflutius, a Roman archited^ Paufanias 
lays, it had pillars within it that formed a Periftyle^ 
which is eflential to this kind of temple: but this 
feriftylc could be reprefented on this plate only in 
the plan. Paufanias alfo relates the ceremony re^ 
prc&nted on the pediment; which is the prieft 
dawbing the altar of Jupiter with a mixture of 
alhes brought from the Prytanseum, and the water 
pi the river Alpheus ; this was done every year oii 
the nineteenth of February. He tells us bcfidea^ 
that there was an afcent to this altar of feveral 
fteps.] 
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6. Celebrated buildings at Rofjute. 

The art of building waS almoft as foon jkxiown in 
Italy as Greece, if it be true, that the Tufcatis had 
not had ar>y Gomirtunication with the. Greeks, when 
they invented the particular order^ which retains 
Plin. 1.36. their nariie to this day. The tomb which Phiikima^ 
^'^^' king of Etruria, caufed to be crefted ifor hiififelf, 
^luring his life*time4 (hews the great knbv^edge 
they had in thofe days of this art. This ftfiidrurc 
^was of ftone, and built almoft in the faiM m&nner 
as the labyrinth of Dsdalus in the ifladd l^-Crete, 
if the tomb w«:e fuch as Yarro has defcribi^' it in 
a paflage cited by Pliny. . • 

Tarquinius Prifcus had a little before e#efl:ed 
very confiderablc works at Rome. Fw it^ *as he 
:who firft inclofed that city with a wall <^ ^one, 
and laid the foundations of the tempid df- Jupiter 
Capitoiinus, which his grandfon Tarquinius $Uper-« 
bus finilhed at a great expence, having for ^tfiatp^r* 
pofe called in the beft workmen from £titi(^! The 
Jloman citizens were not difpenfed with froid fhar- 
ing in that work, which, though vety ^'paiAfal 
and laborious, being added to the fatigues cSf » war, 
they did not think too heavy-, fo iftuchjoy; they 
conceived, and for much honour they thougj^t^it, 
to build the temples of their gods with their own 
hands. 

The fame f Tarquinius Prifcus raifed two other 
works, not fo iplendid indeed in outward appearance, 
but far more conliderablc in regard to labour and 

• Qu! cum hand parvus & ipfc militia? adderettir labor, minus ta- 
men pTebs gravabatur, fe,templa deum exaedilic^re manibus fuiSi 
Li'u, 1. I. n, 56. 

+ (Juae (plebs) pofthac & ad alia, ut fpeclc minora, fic laBons 

aliquanto majoris, tj-aducebatur opera: fores in cirCo- fa^iendaSf 

cloacamq; maximam receptaculiim omnium purgamentorum urbis 

fub teiram agendam : quibus duobus operibus vix nova haec magni- 

* • ficcnti'a qulcquam aJaequare potuit. Liv* ibid* 

expencc: 
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expence : works, fays Livy, to which the magni- 
-npcnce of our days, in its inoft fuprenie degree, has 
fcarcc been capable of producing any thing po^x- 
parabJe. 

. One of thefe workis Wa$ the fubterraneoUsi 
fewers and canals that received all the dirt and filth 
of the dtyi the remains of which ftill rajfe admira* 
tion and aftonifhment from the boldhefs of the un- 
dertakings and the grei^tneft pf tl^e expence it ^huft 
pec^flarily have coft to compleat; it. And^ indeed, 
of what thicknefs and folidity ipuft theft vaulteq 
water-cpurfes have been, which ran from the extre- 
riiity of the city as far as the: Tyberj to fupport, 
for lb ihany; ages^ without ever giving i^iy i^i the, 
jeatt, the enqrmou? weight of the vp.ft ftreets of 
Kon^ erefted upon them, through which ^n in- 
finity of carriages of inimeofQ weight w^re coii- 
tinuallj^ p^ifingj 

M. ScaiirUs, to adorh the ftage of a theatre piim 1, ^5* 
auring his edilefliip, which was to coijtinue only a<^*** 
month at moft,^ h^d cayfed three hundred arid fixty 
columns pf marble to be prepared, th^ny of which 
were thirty-dght feet high. When the time for the 
ihews was expiredi he had all thofe pillars carried 
into his Qwn houfe. The undertaker, for making 

food the common fewers, obliged thatedilei^tpgivq 
im. Security for repairing the damage, that the 
carriage of fo many he^vy pillars might occafiori 
to thoie vdults, which frotp the time of Tarquiniua 
Prifcus, that is to fayj for almoft eight hiindred 
years^ had continued immoveable, and ftill bpit fo 
^xceffive a load without giving way, 

Befides Which, thefe fubten anequs canals cpntri? ' 
buted exceedingly to the cleanlincfs of the houfe§ 
and ftreets, as well as to the purity arid wholefdmcT^ 
hefs of the fir. The witer of feven brooks, whicli 
had been united togethet, and which Was frequently 
furned into thefe fubterraneous bedbj cleanfed theni * 

Lz entirely^ 
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entirely, and carried oflF along wirfi them all the 
fiJth into the Tyber. 

Works of this kind, though hid under the earth, 
and buried in darknefs, will no doubt appear to 
every good judge more worthy of praife, than tlic 
moft magnificent edifices, and moft fuperb palaces. 
Thefe fuit the majefty of kings indeed, but do riot 
exalt their merit, and, properly fpeaking, refleft 
no honour but on the ikill of the architeft : where- 
as the others argue princes, who know the true 
value of things ; who do not fuflfer diemfelves to 
be dazzled by falfe fplendor j who are mpre intent 
upon the public utility than their own glo^y s and 
who are ftudious to extend their fervices and bene- 
^ ficence to the lateft pofterky : objects worthy the 

ambition of a prince ! 

After the Tar^uins were expelled Ronje, the 
people, having abolifhed monarchical government, 
and refumed the fovereign aiithority, l^re folely 
intent upon extending the bounds of their empire. 
When, in procefs of time, they came to have more 
commerce with the Greeks, they began to ereA 
move fuperb and more regular buildings. For it 
was from the Greeks that the Romans learned to 
excel in architefture. Till then their edifices had 
nothing to recommend them but their fplidity and 
magnitude. Of all the orders they knew only the 
Plm. 1. 35. Tufcan. They were almoft entirely ignorant rf 
<*^* fculpture, and did not even ufe marble: at leaft 
they neither knew how to polifli it, nor make pil* 
lars and other works of it, that by their beauty 
and excellent Workmanfhip might make a magni- 
ficent appearance when applied in proper places. 

It vvas not, properly fpeaking, till towards the 
latter times of the republic, and under the emperors, 
that is to fay, when luxury was grown to a great 
height at Rome, that architedure appeared there 
in all its fplendor. What a multitude of fuperb 
buildings and magnificent works were erci^ed, which 

m 
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ftill adorn Rome ! The pantheon, the 'baths, the 
amphitheatre called the Colifasum, the aquedufts, 
the caufeways,, the pillars of Trajan and Antonine, 
and the famous bridge over the Danube, built by 
the order of Trajan, This work alcHie would have Dlo. i. 6g. 
fufficed to have immortalized his name. It. had P* 77^« 
twenty piles to fupport the arches, each fixty feet 
thick, and hundred and fifty high, without includ- 
ing the foundations, and an hundred and feventy 
feet diftant froni one another, which makes in 
air a breadth of fifteen hundred fourfcore and ten 
yards. This was, however, that part of the whole 
country in which the Danube was narroweft, but at 
the fame time deepeft and moft rapid •, which feem- 
ed an obftacle not to be furmounted by human in- 
duftry. It was impoflible to make dams in it for 
laying the foundation of the piles. Inftead of which, 
it was neceflary to throw into the bed of the river a 
prodigious quantity of different materials, and by 
that means to form a kind of bales equal to' the 
height of the water, in order afterwards to eredt the 
piles upon them, and .the whole fupcrftrufture of 
the bridge. Trajan made this bridge with the view 
of ufing it againft the Barbarians, His fucceflbr 
Adrian, oh the contrary, apprehended its being 
ufed by the Barbarians againft the Romans, and 
caufed the arches of it to be dcmoliflied. Apollor 
dorus of Damafcus was the architeft who prefided 
in ereding this bridge : he had been employed in 
many other works by Trajan. His end was very 
unfortunate. 

The emperor Adrian had caufed a temple to be Dlo. 1. 69, 
built in honour of Rome and of Venus, at the ex- P- ^89> 
trcmities of which they were placed, each fitting ^^*^* 
upon a throile : there is reafon to believe that he 
had drawn the plan, and given the dimenfions him- 
felf, becaufe he piqued himfelf upon his excelling 
in all arts and fciences.^ After it was built, Adrian 
fcnt the draught of it to Apollodorus. He remem- 
L 3 bered. 
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Wred, that, one day inclining to give his opinio* 
\jpon a biiilding Trajan was difcoiirflng about ta 
Apoliodorus, that architeft had rcjefted what he 
faid with contenipf, as talking of what he did not 
ynderftand. It was therefore by way of infult, and 
..to fhew him that fojnething great and pcrfeft might 
be done without him, tfiat he fent him the de%i^ 
of this temple, with exbrefs order to let him knovf 
iiis opinion of }t. Appl'odorus was naturally na 
flatterer^ and faw plainly the affront intended him. 
After having pra*fed the beauty, delicacy, and 
magnificence of the building, he added, that, fince 
he wfis ordered to give his opinion of it, he could 
not deny but it had one fault; which y/as, that, if 
the goddefles (hould have an inclination to rjfe up, 
they would be in clanger pf breaking their heads, 
becaufe the arch of the roof was too confined, and 
the temple not high enough. The emperor was 
immediately fenfiblie of the grofs and Irreparable 
fault he had committed, ancJ was jnconjToIable yporj 
it. But the architeft paid for it, ^nd his too great 
ingenuity, which was not perhaps fufficxently re- 
jTerved and refpeftfu], cpf? him| his life. 
Sneton. in / I have not ranked, in the number of the magni- 
Ner.c/31. ficent buildings pf Rome, the palace called the 
Golden Houfe, which Nero caufed to be erefted 
^there, though perhaps nothing like it- was ever 
feen, either for the extent of its walls, the beauty 
of its gardens, the number and delicacy of its por- 
ticoes, the fumptuofity of its buildings, or the 
gold, pearls, jewels, and oth^r precious materials 
with which it glittered. I db not think it allowable 
to give the n^me of magnificence to a palace built 
with the fpoilsj and cernerited with the blood of the 
Roman citizens. Whence, fays Suetonhis, the 
buildings qT Nero were more deftruftive to the 
^mpire than all his other follies : Non in alia rt 
tjtamnojior quam in d^dificando^ 

qcerQ 
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Cicero had pafled a ftill more fevere judgment cic. 1. ». 
upon it, who held no expenc'es to be really laud- ^^ °^c. 
able, but fuch as had the public utility in viewj as "* ^' 
the walls of cities and titadels, arfenals, ports, 
aquedufts, eaufeways, and others of a* like nature. 
He carried his rigour fo far, as to condemn theatres, 
piazza's, and even new temples ; and fuppprted his 
opinion by the authority ot Demetrius Phaier^us, 
who abfolutely condemnqd the exceflive expcnces 
of Pericles in fuch ftru^ures. 

Th€ fame Cicero makes excellent refleftiorts upon Ck. 1. 1. 
the buildings of private perfons : for there is cer- deoffic. n. 
tainly a difference to be made in this point, as well ^^^' **^* 
as all others, in reg^d to princes. * He is for 
having perfons of the firft rank in the ftate lodged 
in an honourable manner, and that they fhould fup- 
porc their dignity by their habitations ; but at the 
fame time that their houfes fhould not be their prin- 
cipal merit, and that the matter fhould do honour 
to the dwelling, and not the dwelling to the mafter. 
He recommends to the great men that build care- 
fully to' avoid the excefTive expences incurred-by th6 
magnificence of ftru6tures:expences, which become 
of fatal and contagious example to a city 5 the ge- 
nerality not failing, and making it a merit to imi-- 
tate, and fometjmes evert to exceed, the greats 
Palaces thus multiplied are faid to do honour to a 
xity. They rather difhonour it, becaufe they cor- 
rupt it, by rendering luxury and pomp continually 
necelTary, by the coftlinefs of furniture, and the 
other expenfive ornaments, required in lofty build- 
ings; which are, befides, often the caufe of the 
ruin of families* 

♦ Ornanda eft dlgnitas domo, non ex domo dignitas tota qua?- 
tenda : rice domo dominus, fed domino domus honeftanda eft— Ca- 
vehdum eft etfam, praefertim fi ipfc aedifices, ne extra modum fumpm 
& magniiicentia pi-odeas. Quo in genere multum mali in exempk> 
fcft : ftudiole cnim pUri^j pi*aefertim in hac parte, fafta principmn 
Imitftntur. 

L4 Cato, 
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Caio, in his book upon rural life, gives very ^ife 
advice. * When, fays he, to build is the queftion, 
we ihoiild deliberate a great while, (and often not 
l^uild at all ;) but, wh^n to plant, we ihould no( 
deliberate but plant diredly. 

In cafe we builds prudence requires our taking 

VitruY. jgpod precautions. *^ Formerly, fays Vitruvius, 

mthtr ** tijerc ^as a fevere but very juft law at Ephe- 

, ' ^^' *« fus, by which the architeds who undertook a 

^' public building, were obliged to declare what 

' . " it.would coft, and to do it for the price they had 

*' demanded, for the performance of which their 

*• whole eftate was bound. When the wcM-k was 

•^ finifhed, they were publicly honoured and re- 

« warded, if the expence was according to their 

^^ dlimate. If the expence exceeded the agreement 

^ only a fourth, the public paid the furplus. But, 

** if it went beyond that, the architeft made good 

^* the deficiency. It were to be wiflied, continues 

^ Vitruvius, that the Romans had fuch a regulation 

♦' in regard to their buildings, as well public as 

^* private: it would prevent the ruin of abundance 

^^ ofperfon^." 

This is a very juft refledion, and argues a very 
fcftiniable charafter in Vitruvius, and a*great fund 
of protnty, which indeed diftingui(hes itfelf through* 
cut his whole work, and does him no lefs honour . 
than his great capacity. Kfe followed his profef-* 
fion with a noble difintereftednefs, very uncommon 
in thofc who pra<3:ife it. f Reputation, not gain, 
Fraeftt.1.6. was his motive. He had learned from his maftefs, 
that an architeft ought to ftay till he is defircd to un- 

• ^dificare dm cogitare oportct, confererp «ogkai«e non oportet, 
fed facerc. 

f Ego autem, Cacfar, non ad pecuniam parandam ex arte dedi 
ftiidium, fed potius tenuitatera cum bona faxna quam abundantiao^ 
.cum infamia fequendam probavi. Caeteri archite6li rogant & am- 
biunt^ ut archite^lentur : mihi autem a prascqptoribus t& traditumi 
-rogatum non rogantem oportere fufcipere curara, quod ingenua$ 
coior movetur pudore petendo rem Aifpiciofam. Nam beneficiuni 
4aiitC9f non riscipientes^ am^i^tur* Fitrwv, 

■ * dcrtakc 
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dertake a work ; and that he cannot, without fhame, . 
make a demand, th^c ^ws him interested m it: 
becaufe every body knows pto^ do aot foUicit 
others to do thei;n @()Qd, but to jrece^Ye it b^m 
them. 

He requires in hi$ profeflioa an extent ixf know* vkr. i, t. 
ledge, that occafions aftoni&ment. According to ^*^* 
him, an architect mud be both ingenious and la* 
borious ; for capacity without applie^ion^ and ^ 
plication without capacity, nerer make ao excellent 
artift. He muft therefore kww how to defign, 
underftand geometry, not be ignorant of optics^ 
have learnt arithmetic, know much of biftory, 
have well ftudied philofophy, with Ibmc know«i 
ledge of mufic, phyfic, civil law, and aftronomy. 
He afterwards proceeds to Ihew particularly, in 
what manner each of thefe branches of learning 
may be ufeful to a'n archiceft. ; 

When he comes to philofophy, befides the know- 
ledge neceffary to his art, to be derived from 
phyfics, he confiders it with regard to morals. 
^' The ftudy of philofophy, fays he, ferves alfo ^ 
*' to render the architeft more compleat, who 
^' ought to have a foiJ great and bold, without 
*' arrogance, equitable and faithful, and, what is 
♦' ftill more important, entirely exempt from ava- • 
^' rice : for it is utterly impoflible ever to do any 
*' thing well, or to attain any excellence without 
*' fidelity and honour. He ought therefore to be 
'' difinterefted, and to have lefs in view the ac- 
" quiring of riches, than honour and reputation, 
*' by architefture ; never afting any thing uriwor- 
*• thy of fo. honourable a proteflion : for this is 
*' what philofophy prefcribes.'' 

Vitruvius has not thought fit to require in his 
archited: the talent of eloquence, which it is often 
proper even to diftruft, as a very happy faying 
Plutarch has preferved explains. It was occafioned 
by a confiderable building that the Athenians in- 
tended 
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tended' to ereft, for the execution of which twa 
archite&s offered themfelves to the people. The 
T* one^ a fine fpeaker, but not very expert in hi3 art, 

charmed and dazzled the whole aifembly by the 
elegant manner in which he expreffed himfelf in 
explaining the plan he propofed to follow. The 
other, as bad an orator as he was an an excellent 
archited, contented himfelf with telling the Athe- 
nians : ♦ Mm ef Athens y 1 will do what be has /aid. 

I conceived, that I couW not conclude this arti- 
cle upon archite&ure better, than with giving fome 
idea of the ability and manners of him, who, in 
the opinion of all good judges, pradifed and 
taught it with, moft reputation. 



C H A P. 
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' CHAPTER IV. 
F S C U L P T U R E. 

3 E C T. I. 

Of the different ffecie$ offculpture. 

SCULPTURE is an art, which by the means 
of ^ d^fign or plan aiid of folid matter, imi- 
tates the palpable objefts of nature. Its matter is 
wood, ftone, marble, ivory; different metals, as 
gpld, filver, copper; precious ftones, as agate, and 
the like. This art includes alfo calling or found- 
ing, which is Subdivided into the art of making 
figures of wax, and that of calling them in all forts 
of metals. By fculpture I underftand here all thefe' 
different fpecies. 

The fculptors and painters have often had great 
difputes amongft themfelves upon the^pre-emir 
Hence pf their fevcral profeflions ^ the firlt found- 
ing the preference uppn the duration of their 
' works, and the latter oppofing them with the ef- 
fefts of the mixture and vivacity of colours* Bur, 
without entering into a queftion not ealy to decide, 
fculpture and painting may be confidered as two 
fillers, that. have but one origin, and whofe adr 
Vantages ought to be common; I might al mod fay 
as the fame art, of which defign is the foul and 
rule, but which worH in a different manner, and 
tipon different materials. 

It is difficult and little important to trace, thro* 
llie obfcurity of remote ages, th^ firft inventors qf 
(culpt\^re. Its origin may be dated with that of 

the 
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the world, and we may fay that God .was the firft 
ftatuary, when, having created all beings, he ieemed 
to^ redouble his attention in femui^g the body of 
man, for the beauty and perfeftion of which he 
ieems to have wrought with a kind of fatisfa£tion 
and complacency. 

Long after he had finiftied this mafter-picce of 
his all-powerful hands, he was willic^ to be ho- 
noured principally by the fculptor's application in 
building the ark of the covenant, of which him- 
felf gave the idea to the legiflator of the Hebrews. 
But in what terms does he fpeak to the admirable 
Exodus artift he thought fit to employ in it ? 1 have cbofen^ 
XXXI. fays he to bis prophet, a man of ibe tribe ofjudah^ 
and 1 bamt filled bim with the Jprit of Gody in vnf- 
4om^ and in underftandingj and in knc^ledgej and in 
fill manner of workmanjhip. To devifc cunning works^ 
to work in^gold^ andinfiher^^ and in hrajs. And in 
'suiting efjtones^ to fet tbemj and in cutting of timber^ 
to work in all manner of workmat^bip. Does not 
this feem as if the que^on were the infpiration of 
the prophet himfelf to give laws to his people. He 
ipeaks in the fame manner in refpe£t to the work- 
men that are to build and adorn the temple of 
Jerufalem. 

Nothing could exalt the merit of fculpture fo 
much as fo noble a deftination, if it had fulfilled it 
faithfully. But, long before the building of the 
temple, and even the tabernacle, it bad fhamefully 
proftituted itfelf for hire to idolatry, which by its . 
means filled the world with ftatues of falfe divi- 
nities, and expofed theni for the adoration of the 
people. * We find in the Scripture, that one of 

• Alfi thejingular diligence of the artificer did help to fet forward 
the ignorant to more fuperftition* For he, peradifenture, nvilRng to pieaje 
$ne in authority ^ forced all his skill to make the refemblance of the heft 
fajhion, Andfo the multitude, dlured by the grace of the *w$rk, took 
him noiv for agodf ivho a little before j *was but honoured as a 
man. And this was an occafion to deceinje' the nvorld. Wifd. xhw 

18, 199 2Q9 %\t 
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the catlifes which had conduced moll to the fpcead^ 
ing d this impious worfhip^ had been the extremQ 
beautf which the workmen, in emulation of. each 
other, had exerted themfelves to give thofe flatuesi 
Xhe admiration, excited by the view ofthefeex^ 
ceUent works of art, was a kind of enchanteienc^ 
wiikh, by ftrongly affefting the fenfes, conveyed 
tiie iilufion to the mind, and drew in the muhitude^ 
It is againft this univerfal delufion Jeremiah ad-» 
inonifhed the IfraeHt^ to beware, when they ihould 
fee in Babylon the flatues of gold and filver carried 
about in pomp upon the days of folemnity. At 
that time, fays the prophet, when die whok mwl- 
^titude, filled with veneration and awje, Ihall pro- 
ftrate thcmfelves before the idols (for the captivity, 
ia which the p^o^Ie of God 4^efe in a ftrange land, 
-would not admit them toexpreis theibfelves aloud^ 
fay^ichin yoUrfelves: It is only thou, O Lord^ Baruch H. 

"tUAt OVtn^ TO BB ADOIiLED. v ^• 

It muft be owned alfo that fculpture did not 
♦ contribute a little to the cornaptionr of manners, 
by the hudity ef die images, suid reprefentatiom ' 

contrary to modefty, as the Pagans themfclves 
have confeffed. I thought it propo: to premife this 
fem^rk, that, in what I fhall fay hereafter In praife 
of fculpture, the reader may fee I diftinguifti the 
excelk^ncy <^ the art m itfelf, from the.abu^s whkk 
men have ^najde of it. 

Thejferft fculptorsf naade their, woiks of enrth^ Piin. 1. 34, 
. whether they were ftauies^ x)t moulds and modebi ^* "• 
This nbade the ftacuaryPaTiteks^ fayv that the works 
which were either caft, or cud wiith a chiflel or^ 
' fftvtr^^ owed their being .to the. art of .making Sir 
gures of earth, called Plaftice. It is faid that De- 
waratus, the lather of Tarquinius Prifcus, wiiQ 
took refuge from Corinth ia Etruria, brought thir 
ther abundance of workiOien with him, who ?x- 

• Auxere k artein vitiorum irritainenta. Plin, Proam. 1. js- ■ 

celled 
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celled in that art, and introduced the tafie for i& 
there, which afterward^ commumcated itfelf to tjie 
reft of Italy. The ftatues crefted iii that cotintry!^ 
to the gods, were at firft otUy of earth* to which> 
for their whole ornament, was added a red colouri 
We ought not to be afliamed of the men* feys • 
Pliny, who adored fuch gods. They fct no value 
upon gold and filver, either for themfelves or their 
deities; Juvenal calls a ftatue, Hk^ that erected bf, 
Tarquinius Pri£cus, in the temple of ih^ father of 
the gods t 

Fiibilis, & nullo violatiis Jupiter aufd. 
A Jove of eartbi nor yet by gold profaned. 

It was very late before diey began f to let lipf 
A. M. golden or gilt ftatues at Roma This was firft 
.3**0' done in the confulfhip of P. Corn. Cethegus, and 

M. Bsebius Tamphilus, in the 571ft, of 573d year 

of Rome. 
Piiii; 1. 35. Portraits were afterwards made alfo of pkiftef 
^' "• and wax, the invention of which is aferibed toXy- 

fiftratus of Sicyone, the brother of Lyfippus, 

We find that the antients inafle ftatues of al- 

Paufan. moft all forts of wood. There was an image of 

J:,?- , - Apollo alt Sicyone made of box. At Bphcfqs, ac-» 

c. 40. cording to fome writers, that of Diana was <§t cc^ 

dar, as well as the roof of .the temple. The le^ 

mon-tree, the cyprefs, the palm, the olive, the 
' ebony, the vine ; in a word, all trees not fubjefit 

to rot, or to be worm-eaten j were ufed for ftatues* 
Piin. 1. 36. Marble foon became the moft ixfiaal, and the moft 
f^' 4* efteemed material for works of fculpturci I( is be« 

^ • • Hae turn effigies deoriitn erant laudatlffim*. Nee poenitet iios 
^ illonim^ qui tales deo$^ coluei;e« A^mim enim & argentum ne diis 
j}uidem conficiebant* Plin. 

f Aciltus Glabrio duumvir, ftatuani atratam, qvix prifna om^ 
nium in Italia ftatua aurata eft^ patii Glabrioni pofuit. Liv. 1. 404 
n. .34.. 

. iicvcd 
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lifeved that Dipaenes atid Sc7llis, both of CrctCj' 
were the firft who ufed it at Sicyone, which was 
long^ in a manner, the centre and fchool of arts : 
They lived about the 50th olympiad, a little before A, M^ 
Cyrus reigned in Perfia, . 34H* 

Bupalus and Anthermus^ two brothers^ made 
themfelves famous for the art of carving marble^ 
in the time of Hipponax, that is to fay, in the 
60th olympiad. That poet had a very ugly face* a. M* 
They made his portrait in order to expoib it to the 34^4- 
Jaiighter of fpeftators, . Hipponax conceived a more 
than poetic fury againfr them, and made fuch viru- / 
lent verfes upon them, that, according to fome^ 
they hanged themfelves through grief and fhame. 
But this fad cannot be true, becaufe there were 
works of their making after that time. 

At 'firft, the artifts ufed only white marble, Wm. l. at 
brought from the ifle.of Pharos, It was reportedi ^' ^* 
chat, in cutting thefe blocks of marble, they fome-^ 
times found nrtural, figures of a Silenus, a god 
Pan, a whale and other fifhes. Jafper and fpotted 
marble became afterwards the -fafhion. It was 
brought principally from the quarries of Chio, and 
foon was commonly found in almoft all countries. 
. It is believed, that the manner of ciltting large 
bloclcs of marble into many thin pieces, to cover 
the walls of houfes, was invented in Caria. The 
palace of king Maufolus a( Hallcarnafius is the 
moft antient houfe that had thefe incruftations of « 
^larble, which were one of its greateft ornaments* 

The ufe of ivory, in works of fculpture, was 
known from the earlieft ages of Greece, Ho- odyff. a. 
mer fpeaks of them, though he never mentions ^* 73* 
plephants. 

The art of cafting gold and filver is of the great- 
ell: antiquity, and cannot be traced to its origin. 
The gods of Laban, which Rachel ftole, feem to 
have been of this kind. The jewels offered to -Re- 
becca were of caft gold. Before the Ifraelites left 
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JSgypt, thef had fecn caft ftat«s, which they imU 

tattd in cafting the golden calf, as they did aficer^ 

wards in the brazeiji ferpent. From^ that time all 

the nations of the eaft caft their gods, de^s cat^- 

tilts \ and God forbad his people to imitate 

them iq)Ofi pain of death* In the building of 

the tabernacle, the workmen did not invent the 

art of founding : God onjy direded their tafte. It 

'is £iid^ diat Solomon caufed the figures uied in/the 

tempk; aod dfewhere, to be caft near Jericho, be* 

canfe it was a* ciajrej foiF, in argillofa terra : which 

ihews that they had even then the fadie manner of 

founding great mail^s as we have* 

. Itwere to be wiflicd, that the Greek or Roman 

amhors had informed us in what manner the an« 

tients caft' their meuls in making figures*. We 

flia«L37< finds by ^idiiat Piiny writes upon that head» that 

they fometimes made ufe of ftone- moulds. Vimi* 

Vitruv. vius fpeaks pf a kind of ftones found about the 

1. 1. c. 7. Jake Volfenus, and in other parts of Italy, which 

would bear tbe force of fire without breaking, and 

of which moulds were made for cafting leverai 

Piin.i. 54. forts of works. The antients had the art of ming* 

t» 14- ling different metals in the mould, to exprefs dif* 

ferent pafii€)ns and iendmencs by the c&verfity of 

colours^ . 

There are feveral manners of carving tkietals and 
precious .ftones : for in both the one and the other 
they work in relief, and in hollow, which is called 
engraving. The antients excelled in both ways» 
The baffo relievo^s, whkh we have of theirs, are 
infinitely efteemed by good judges t and as. to en- 
graved ftones^ as the fine agates and, cryftals, of 
which there are abundance in the king of France*8 
cabinet, it is generally faid, that there is nothing 
fo exquifite as thofe of the antient matters. 

Though they engraved upon almoft all kinds of 
precious ftones, the moft finiflied figures, which 
we have of theirs, are cut upon onyxes, which 

* is 
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i& a kind of agate not tranfparent, or on cornelians, 
which they found more fit for engraving than any 
Other ftoncs, becaufe they are more firm and even, 
and cut niore neatly j and alfo becaufe there are 
different colours that run one above the other in 
the onyx, by the means of which in relievo the 
bottom continues of one colour^ and the figures of 
another To engrave upon gems and cryftals they ' 

Ufed, as rtow, the point of a diamond. 

The antients highly extolled the gem in the ring Plln.i. 7. 
faf Polycratesi tyrant of Samos, which he threw ^\^- 
into the feaj and was brought back to him by a 
very extraordinary accident : in Pliny's time it was 
pretended to be at Rome. It was, according to 
ibme, a fardonyx ; to others an emerald. That of 
Pyrrhus was no lefs efteemed ; upon which might 
be feen Apollo with his harp and the nine mufes, 
each with their particular fymbol: And all this not 
the efied: of art but of nature : non arte^ fedjpcnu 
haiura. 

The art of fculpture was principally ehiployetj 
tipon cupis ufed at feafts -.thefe pieces were very rich 
and curious, as well as of the moft coftly mate- 
Hals. 

One bf the greateft advantages the art of making 
portraits ever received, for the eternifing its workij, 
is that df engraving upon wood and copper-plates^ 
by the means of whicn a great number of prints ^ 
aire taken off^ that niultiply a defign almoft to in- 
finity, and convey Ihe artift^s thoughts into different 
parts, which before could only be known from the 
finglc piece of his own work. There is reafon to 
i^ofider, that the antients, who engraved fo many. 
cxcellertt things upon hard (tones and cfyftals, did 
not difcover fo fine a fecret, which indeed did not 
appear till after printing; and was, no doubt, an 
effe<a and imitation of it. For the impreffion of 
figures and cuts did not begin to be ufed till the end, 
ef the fourteenth century. The world is indebted 
. Yoi.. h M for 
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for the invention of them to a goldfmith, thai 
worked at Florence- 
After having related, by way of abridgment, the 
greateft part oi what employed the fculpture of the 
antients, it remains for me to give an account of 
fome of thofe who praftifcd it with moll fuccefs 
and reputation.' 

SECT. It. 

Sculptors moft celebrated among^ the antietits^ 

T Hough fculpture had its birth in Afia and 
Egypt, it was from Greece^ properly fpeak- 
ing. Chat it derived its luftre and perfedtion. Not 
to mention the firft rude eflays of this arCj which 
always carry with them the marks of their infan- 
tile ftate^ Greece produced, efpecially in the time 
of Pericles * and after him, a multitude of excel*- 
lent artifts, who laboured, in emulation of each 
other, to place fculpture in honour by an infinite 
number of works, which have been, and will be, 
the admiration of all ages. Attica f, fertile in 
quarries of marble, and ftill more abundant in happy 
genius's for the arts, was foon inriched with an in- 
finite number of ftatues. 

I fhall mention here only fuch of them, as were 
moft diftinguilhed by their ability and reputation. 
The moft celebrated are Phidias^ Polycletus, Myron, 
Lyfippiis, Praxiteles, and Scopas. 

There is another ftill more iUuftrious than, all I 
have named, but in a different way : this is the 
famous Socrates. I ought not to envy fculpture the 
honour fhe had of reckoning Socrates amongft her 

* Multas artes ad ai[iimon]m corporumq; cultum nobis erudi- 
tilfima omnium gens (Graeca) invenit. Li^, 1. 39. c. 8. 

•f- Exornata eo genere operuni cximJe terra Attica, &copiada- 
meftici marmoris, & ingenio artificuni. Zi/i;. 1. 31. n. a6. 'tbefe 
marbles <ivere dug in the rentelic mountain, lubich was in Attica. 

pupils* 
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feu^ils. He was the fon of a ftatuary, and was one ^»og. 
himfelfi before he commenced philofophcr, Theso'S^**^ 
three graces; . which were carefully preferved in the 
fcitadel of Athens; wigre generally afcribed to him. 
They wiere not naked, as it was ufual to reprefent 
them, but covered t which fhews what inclination 
he had at that time for virtue. He faid j that this 
art had taught him the firft precepts of philofophy j 
artd that, as fculpture gives form to its fubjeds by 
removing its fuperfluities, fo that fcience introduces 
Virtue into the heart of man^ by gradually retrench- 
ing all his imperfeftions* v 

P H I IJ I A S; 

Phidias,, for many reafons, deferves to be placea 
at the head of the fculptors- He was an Athenian, A. M, 
and flourilhed in the 83d olympiad; happy titties^ 3Si^» 
wherein,, aftqr the viftories obtained over the Per- 
fians, abundance, the daughter of peace, ancj 
mother of arts, produced various talents by the 
protedlion Pericles afforded them ! ' Phidias was not 
one of thofe artifts who only know how to handle 
the tools of their profeflion. He had a mind adorn- 
ed with all the knowledge that could be ufeful to 
a man of his profeffion ; hiftory, poetry, fable, 
geometry^and optics. A faft; not a litde ciiriousj 
>vill fhew in what manher the latter was ufeful to 
hini. V ^ 

Alcamenes and he were each employed to mak^ 
a ftatue of Minerva, in order that the fineft of thent 
might be chofen, and placed on a very high column* 
When the two ftatues were finilhed, they were ex- 
pofed to the view of the public. The Minerva 6F 
Alcanlenes, when feen near, feemed admiraBle, arid 
icarried all the voices. That of Phidias, oh the 
Contrary, was thought infupportable ; a great opeh 
mouth, noftrils which feemed drawn in, and fome* 
thing rude arid grofs throiighotit the whole vifagd. 
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Phidias and his ftatues were ridiculed. Set them^ (aid 
, he, where tbef are to he placed: which was accord- 
ingly done alternately. The Minerva of Alcamenes 
appeared then like nothing, whilft that of Phidias 
had a wonderful efFeft from its air of grandeur and 
majefly, which the people could never fufficiently 
admire. Phidias received the approbation his rival 
had before, who retired with fhamc and confufion, 
very much repenting that he had not learnt the 
rules of optics. 

The ftatues, fo much extolled before the times we 
now fpeak of, were more cftimable for their anti- 
quity than merit. Phidias was the firft who gave 
the GFeeks a tafte for the Fine in nature, and taught 
them to copy it. * Hence, as foon as his works 
appeared, they were univerfally admired j and what 
is ftill more aftonifliing than that he made admirable 
ftatues, is, his inaking fo many of them : for their 
number, according to authors, feems incredible ; 
and he perhaps is the only one that ever united io 
much facility with fuch perfection. 
Paufan. in I believe he worked with great pleafure upon a 
Attic. block of marble, found in the Perfian camp after 
^* *■ the battle of Marathon, in which thofe Barbarians 
were entirely defeated. They had affured them- 
felves of victory, and had brought that ftone thither, 
in order to eredl it as a trophy. Phidias made a 
Nemefis of it, the goddefs whofe, funftion it is to 
humble and punifli the infolent pride of men. Th^ 
natural hatred of the Greeks for the Barbarians, 
and the grateful pleafure of avenging their country, 
undoubtedly animated the fculptor's ' genius with 
new fire, and lent new force and addrefs to his 
hands and chiflel. 
Id. In At the price of the fpoils taken from the fame 

Boeot. enemies, he made a ftatue of Minerva alfo for the 
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• Qninti Hortcnfii admodum adolelccntis ingenium, ut Phidiat 
iignuniy fimu] a(f>e£lum & probatum eil. Qic. de clar. Orat^ n. laS. 
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Plateans. It was of wood gilt. The face, as Well 
as the bands ahd feet, were of Pentelic marble. 

His talent lay principally in reprefenting the 
gods. His imagination was great and noble; fo 
that, * according to Cicero, he did not copy their 
features and refemblance from any vifible obje<5b, 
but by the force of genius formed an idea of true 
beauty, to which he continually applied himfelf, 
and which became his rule and model, and directed 
his art and execution. 

Hence Pericles, who had an higher opinion of 
him than of all the other arcbitefts, made him di- 
reftor and a kind of fuperintendant of the build- ^ 
ings of the republic. When the Parthenon, that 
magnificent temple of Minerva, was finifhed^ of 
which fome remains not ill prelerVed ftill charm 
travellers, and it was to be deaicated, which confid- 
ed in fetting up the fliatue of the goddefs in it, 
Phidias was charged with the work, in which he 
excelled himfelf. He made a ftatue of gold and 
.ivory, of twenty-fix cubits (or thirty-nine feet) high« 
The Athenians chofe to have it of ivory, which at 
that time was much more fcarce and valu^able than 
the fineft marble. 

How rich foever this prodigious ftatue was, the Plin. 1. 35. 
fculptor's art infinitely furpafled the materials of it. ^' 5- 
Phidias had carved, upon the convex part of Mi- 
nerva's (hield, the batde of the Athenians with the' 
Amazons; ind, upon the concave, that of the 
giants with the gods; upon the bulkins of the god-^ 
defs he added the battle of the Centaurs and Lapi- 
thae; on the pedeftal the birth of Pandora, with all 
that fable fays of it. Cicero, Pliny, Plutarch, 
PaUfanias, and fcveral other great writers of anti- 

• Phidias, cum faceret Jovis formarn aut Minervae, non contem- 
plabatur aliqjiem a quo fimilitudinem ducerct : /ed ipfuis in mente in- 
iidebat fpecies pulchritudinis eximia qugedam, quam intueiis, in ea'q; 
defixus, ad illi^s fimilitudijiera artem & animum dirigebat. Oc. in 
Qrat. n. 9. 
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quity, all connoifleurs, and eye-witnefles of it, ha\/5q 
fpoke of this ftatue. Their tcftimony leaves no 
room to doubt its having been one of the fineft 
pieces of workmanfliip that ever was in the world. 
*Piut. in Some affure us, fays Plutarch, that Phidias put 
p^^x6^' his name upon the pjdeftal of his Minerva at Athens. 
. ' Paufanias does not mention th^s circumftance, which 
Cicero entirely denies, who fays exprcfsly, that 
* Phidias, not being permitted to put his nam6 to 
the ftatue, had cut his portrait upon the goddels^ 
fliield. Plutarch adds, that Phidias had reprefented 
himfelf in the form of an old man, quite bald, 
raifing a large ftone with both his hands ; and had 
alfo reprefented Pericles fighting with an Amazon, 
but in fuch an attitude, that hi§ hand, which was 
extended to throw a javelin hid part of his face. 

The moft excellent artifts have always affefted 
.to infert their names in their works, in order to 
partake of the immortality they gave others. My- 
ron, -fthat famous ftatuary, to immortalize his 
jiame, put it in charaders almoft imperceptible, 
vpon one of the thighs of the ftatue of Apollo. 
Plirty relates, that two Lacedaemonian architefts, 
Saurus and Batrachus, without accepting any re- 
ward, built, fome temples in a part of the City of 
Rome, which Qdtavia caufed afterwards to be in- 
clofed with galleries.- They flattered themfelves, 
that they (hould have liberty to let their names 
upon them, which indeed* feems the leaft recom- 
pence due to their generous difintereftednefs. But 
we find that, in thofe days, the* perfons, who em- 
ployed the moft able artifts, took all poffible pre- 
cautions tQ avoid fharing the efteem and attention 
of pofterity with fimple workmen. Thefe were ab- 
, ^ folutely refufed their demand. Their^addrels how- 

• Phidias fimileiri fui fpecleno inclufit in clypeo Minerva, cura 
iflfcribere non liceret. Tufcul. K i.^ n. 34.. 

t Signiim Apollinis piilcherrimirtn, cujus in femore litei-ulis 
^inutis arg?nt?is nomcn ihfcriptum Myronis. C/V. Verrin. de J^n* 
f 93; " ■ 
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cv^r fupplied them with an amends. They threw 
in, by way of ornament, lizards and frjogs upon the 
bafes and capitals of all the columns. The name 
of Saurus was implied by the lizard, which the 
the Greeks call <^aup«, and that: of Batrachus by the 
frog, which they call edr^ccx^- 

The prohibition I fpeak of was not general in 
Greece, of which we Ihall foon fee a very extraor- 
dinary inftance in relation to Phidias himfelf : it was 
perhaps peculiar to Athens. However it was, his Piut. in. 
having given the two portraits a place in the fhield ^^"^1. 
of Minerva was made criminal. Nor was that all y^' ' ^* 
Menon, one of his pupils, demanded to be heard, 
and made himfelf his accufer. He alledged that 
he had applied to his own ufe part of the * fortj^ 
four talents of gold, which were to haye been ufed 
in the ftatUG of Minerva. Pericles had forefeen what 
would happen, and by his advice Phidias had ufed 
the gold in his Minerva^ in fuch a manner, that it 
^could eafily be taken, out and weighed. It was 
•weighed accordingly, and to the ^ccufer's (hams 
found to aeiount to the forty-r four talents. Phidias, 
who plainly faw that his innocence would not fecure 
him againft the malignant jealoufy of thofe who 
envied him, and the intrigues of Pericles's enemies, 
who had hatched this affair againft him, withdrew 
privately to Elis. . 

He there conceived thoughts of avenging him- 
felf upon the injuftice and ingratitude of the A- 
thenians, in a manner pardonable and allowable in 
an artift, if ever revenge could be fo: which was 
by employing his whole induftry in making a ftatue 
for the Kleans, that might ecliple his Minerva, 
which the Athenians looked upon as his mafter* 
piece. This he effefted. His Jupiter Olympius 

*■' Infuppcfing the profortiqn of gold to Jiheras Un to one ^forty-jour 
talents of gold amounted to four hundred and forty talents^ that is t$ 
Jfdyy to one million three hundred and fwenty thoufand livres, fome* 
tbing left thanfixty thoufand pounds fterling^ 
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was a prodigy of art, and fo perfe<5lly fuch, that, to 

fee a. juft value upon it, it was thought that it de« 

ferved to be ranked amongft the feven wonders of 

the world. Nor had be forgot any thing that 

Lucian in might conducc to its perfedion. Before he had en- 

imaginib. ^jrely finiflicd it, he expofcd it to the view and 

^ ^" * judgment of the public, hiding himfelf in a corner, 

from whence he overheard all that was faid of it. 

One thought the nofe too thick, another the face 

too long; and different perfoqs found different 

faults. He made the befl ufe he could of all the 

criticifms that feemed to have any juft foundaiion ; 

. convinced, fays Lucian, who relates this fad, that 

many eyes fee better than one. An excellent re-r 

Bcdion in every kind of work ! 

This ftatue of gold and ivory, (ixty fpet high, 
atnd of a proportionate magnitude, made all 
Flin.1.34.. fuccecdxng ftatwaries defpair. None pf theni 
^' ^' bad the prefumption only to imagine th^t tbcy 
cowld imitate it: Prater Jovem Oh/mpjum^ ^uem 
Quintil. nemo ^etmdatury fays Pliny* According to Quini 
1.12. C.JO, tilian, the majefty of the work equalled th^? of 
the god^ and even added to the religion qf all 
who faw it : Ejus pukritudo adjecijfe aliquid eiiam 
recepiie religioni videtur^ adeb majefias operis deum, 
aquavit. Thofe who beheld it, were ftruck with 
aftonifhment, and alked whether the god had de- 
fcended from heaven to fhew himfelf to Phidias, or 
Phidias had been carried thither to contemplate the 
Val. Max. god. Phidias himfelf, upon being alked from 
1- 3- c. 7- whence he had taken his idea of his Jupiter Olym- 
pius, repeated the three fine verfes of Homer, in 
which the poet reprefents the majefly of that god 
}n the mofl fublime terms ; thereby fignifying that 
the genius of Homer had infpired him with it. 
Faufan.^ At the bafe of the flatue was' this infcription: 
'^' '^ ■ Phidias the Athenian, the son of Char- 
MiDEs, MADE ME. Jupiter fccms here to glory in 
a manner that he is the work of Phidias, and to 

declare 
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{declare fo by this infcription ; tacitly to reproaich 
the Athenians with their vicious delicacy, in not fuf- 
fcring th^t eiccellient artift to annex his name or 
portrait to the ftatue of Minerva. 

Paufanias, who had feen and carefully examined 
this ftatue of Jupiter Olympus, has left us a very- 
Jong and very fine defcription of it. The Abbe 
Gedoyn has inferted it in his diflertation upon Phi^ 
dias, which he has read in the academy of infcrip» 
cions, and was pieafed to communicate to me, I 
have made ufe of it in what 1 have related of this 
famous ftatuary. 

Vht ftatue of Jupiter Olympius raifed the glory 
i>t Phidias to its higheft degree, and eftablifhed him 
a !c ^mtacion, which two thoufand years have not 
./^!icerated. He finilhed his labours with this gjFeac 
:riaiter-piece. The Ihop where he worked was pre-- 
f:-i ved Jong after his death, and travellers ufed to 
vine it out of curiofity. Tl^e Eleans, in honour ofPauf.L 5, 
his memory, inftituted an office 'm favour of his P- 3^ V 
delcendants, the whole duty of which copfifted ia 
keeping this magnificent ftatue clean, and m pre-^ 
ferving it from whatever might fully its beauty. 

POLYCLETUS, 

Polycletus was of Sicyone, a city of Peloponne- piiii.i.34. 
fus, and lived in the 87th olympiad. Ageladus was ^^^ 
bis m^ler, and feveral very famous fculptors his 3^7,^* 
difciples, of which number was Myron, of whom 
we (hall foon fpeak. He made feveral ftatucs of 
brafs, which were highly eftecmed. One of them 
reprefented a beautiful young man, with a crowa 
on his head, which was fold for an hundred talents, 
that is, an hundred thoufand crowns. .But what 
gave him the moft reputation was th^ * ftatue of 

• Fecit & quem canona artifices vocant, lincaraenta artiJ ex co 
petcntes velut a lege quadam , fgluf<lU€ bominum aitem ipfc fwiflfe 
artis opcve judicatur, Plf/i, 
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a* Doryphorus, in which all the proportions of the 
human body were fo happily united, that it was 
cHlcdfhe Rule-, and the fculptors came^from all 
parts, to form in themfelves, by ftudying this fta^ 
tue, a juft idea of what they had to do, in order 
to excel in their art. +Polycletus is Univerfally 
admitted to have carried the art of fculpture to its 
higheft perfeftion, as Phidias is for having been 
* the firft to place it in honour^ 
iElian. Whilft he was at work upon a flatues by order 

\. 14. c. s. of the people, he had the complaifanceto hearken 
to all the advice they thought fit to give him, to 
retouch his wprk, 'and to change and correft in it 
whatever difpleafed the Athenians. Rjt he made 
another in private, in which he followed only his 
own genius, and the rules of art. Wheh they were 
expofed together to the view of the public, the 
people were unanimous in condemning the firft, 
and admiring the other, ff^bat you condemn^ fays 
Polycletus to them, is yeur work ; what you admire 
is mine. 

Myron. 

Little is known of this ftatuary. He was an 

Athenian, or at leaft pafled for one, becaufe the 

inhabitants of Eleutheria, the place of his nativity, 

had taken refuge at Athens, and were regarded as 

A.M. citizens of it. He lived in the 84th olympiads 

^^^^: His works rendered him very famous, efpecially a 

cow, which he made in brafs, and which gave oc-r 

cafion for abundance of fine Greek epigrams, in- 

ferted in the fourth book of the Anthologia, (Flo- 

nkga^y 

Lysippus. 

Plin. 1. 34.. Lyfippu^ was, a Sicyonian, and lived in the tirn? 
«' ^- of Alexander the Great, in the 113th olympiad. 

A. M. ' . 

5676. • ^0 the guards of the king of Ferfia mjere called. 

t Hie confummaflTe banc fcientiam judicaiur, & torcuticcn fie crtat- 
diile, ut Phidias aperuiile. Flin. 

He 
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He followed at fir ft the bufinefs of a lockfmith i 
but his happy genius foon induced him to take up 
a profeflion more noble and more worthy of him. 
He ufed to fay, ^ that the Doryphorus of Poly-: 
clctus had ferved him inftead of a mafter. But the 
painter Eupompus direded him to a much better 
and more certain guide. For -f upon Lyfippus^s 
afking him, which of his predcceffors in the art of 
fcwipture it was beft to propofe to himfelf as a mo- 
del and mafter •, no man in particular^ replied he, 
hut nature herfelf. He afterwards ftudied her folely, y 
and made great improvements from her leflbns* 

He worked with fo much eafe, that,, of all the 
antients, none made fo great a number of ftatues 
as himfelf ; they are faid to amount to fix hun- 
dred. * 

He made, amongft others, the ftatue of a man, 
rubbing himfelf after bathing, of exquifite beauty. 
Agrippa f^t it up in Rome before his baths. J Ti- 
berius^ who was charmed with it, having attained 
the empire^ coyld not refift his defire to poffefs it, 
though in the firft years of his reign, in which he 
y^as fufficiently mafter of himfelf to moderate his 
paflions : fo that he removed the ftatue into his 
own chatpber, and caufed another very fine one to 
be put up in the fame place. The people', who 
feared Tiberius, could not however refrain from 
crying out in the full theatre, that they defired the 
ftatue might be replaced: with which the emperor, 
How fond foever he was of the ftatue, was obliged 
^o coniply; in order to appeafe the tumult. 

Lyfippus had made feveral ftatues of Alexander, 
according to his feveral ages, having begun at his 

* Polyckti Doryphorum Abi Lyfippus aiebat magiftrum fuifTe, 
Cic. in Brut. n« 296. 

+ Eum interrogatum quern fequeretur prsecedentium, dixiire, de- 
pionftrata hominum multitudine, naturam ipfam imhandam effe, 
non artificem. ?//«. 

J Mire gratum Tiberio principi, qui non quivit temperare fibi 
in CO, quanquam impenofua fui inter initia principatus, 'tranftulitqj 
in cubiculuin, alio ibi figno AibftitUto. Flin» 

infancy. 
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infahcy. * It is well khowh, that prihce had for^ 
bad all ftatuaries but Lyfippus to make his ftatue, 
m he had done ail painlers but Apelles to draw his 
piftore ; f rightly judgir^ fays Qcero, that the ikilt 
al tbofe two great mafters, in perpetuating their 
Wfwn names, would al/b immortalize his : for it was 
not to pkaib them he publifbed that edidi but with 
a view to his own glory. 

Amongft thefe ftatues, there was one of exqni- 
(kt beauty, upon which Nero fet an high value* 
and was particularly fond of. But, as it was only 
of copper, t that prince, who had no taile, and was 
ftruck wkh nothing but. glare, thought fit to have it 
giit. This new decoration, as c6ftiy as it was, made 
k lofe all its value, by covering the delicacy of the 
art. All this gaudy fupplement was obliged to be 
taken off, by which means the ftatuc recovered 
part of its original beauty and value, notwithftand- 
ing the traces and fears the putting on and taking 
off the gold had left upon it. In the bad tafte of 
Npro mcthinks I fee that of fome people, who in^ 
daftriotifty fubftitutc the tinfel of conceits and wit- 
tidfms to the precious and ineftimable fimplicity of 
tbe andents. 

Lyfippus is faid to have added much to the pcr- 
fc6kion of datuary, in exprcffing the hair better 
than thofe who preceded him, and in making the ' 
heads lefs, and the bodies not To large, in order to 
iiiake the ftatues feem higher. l| Upon which Ly- 

* Ediflo vetuit nequls fibi praeter Apellem pingeret, aut alius 
Lyfippo duceret aera fortis Alexandri vultum iimulantia. Hor, 1. x, 
ifi/, ad Aug. 

t Neque enim Alexander gratiae causa ^b Apelle potiffimum 
pingi, & a Lyfippo fingi volebat, fed quod illorum artem cum ip- 
fis, turn etiam iibi, gloriae fore putabat. Cic. aJ famiL 1. 5. 

Eptfl. 12. 

X Quam {(atuam inaui-ari juffit Nero princeps, dele£latus admo- 
dum uTa. Dein, cum pretio peiiflTet gratia artis, detraftum eft au- 
rum ; pretiofiorq; talis exiftimalur, etiam circatricibus operis atqj 
■confciiTuris, in quibus aurum haeferat, reraanentibus. PJin. 

H Vul|o dicebat ab illis (veteribusj fu^os, quales effent homi- 
Kjes ; a ie ^ales" viderentur effe. 

fippus 
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fippus faid of himfelf, that others reprefented men in 
their Jtatues as they were ; but he^ as they appeared \ 
that is to fay, if I miftake not, . in the naanncr that 
was moft proper to make tbemx appear with all 
their beauty. The chief point in fculpture, as weJl 
as in painting, is to follow and imitate nature; 
Lyfippus, we fee, made it bis guide and rule. 
But art does not flop there. Without ever de* 
parting from nature, it throws in ftrokes and 
graces, which do not change, but only embcllifli 
it, and catch the eye in a more lively and agree- 
able manner. * Demetrius, otherwifc an excellent 
ftatuary, was reproached with eon&iing himfelf 
too fcrupuloufly to truth, and for being more ftu- 
dious of likenefs than beauty in his works. This 
Lyfippus avoided. 

Praxitelss. 

Praxiteles lived in the 104th olyrppiad. We a.m. 
muft not confound hini with another PraxiteleSt '^^^^ 
who made himfelf famous in the time of Pompey, 
by excellent works in the goldfmith's art. He 
we fpeak of is of the firft rank among the ftatu- 
aries. He worked chiefly in marble, and with ex- 
traordinary fuccefs. 

Amongft the great number of ftatues made by Paufan. 
him, it would have been bard to know which to^- ip- 3f* 
prefer, unlefs himfelf had informed us : which he 
does in a manner that has fomething fingolar 
enough in it. Phryne, the celebrated courtefan, 
was much in his favour. She had often prefled 
him to make her a prefent of one of the beft of his 
works, and that which he believed the moft finilhed; 
and he could not refufe it. But, when he was to 
judge which it was, he deferred doing fo from day 
to day 5 whether he found it difficult to determine 

• Demetrius tanquam nimius in ca (veritate) reprehenditur ; & 
fuit fii&iiittKlJais qi^am pulchritudinis amautior. ^ntiL 1. 1. c. lo, 

him- 
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hunfelf, or rather ftrove to evade her warm an3 
carneft folicitations, by protrafting the ajBTair. Per-- 
fons of Phryne's profeflion feldom want induftr^ 
and adfdrefs. She found a meaiis to get the fecrec 
but of Praxiteles, in fpite of himfelf: One day 
when he was with hel"i fhe made his own fervanti 
whom (he had gained to her purpofe, come running 
to tell him : " Your workhoufe is on fire, ind pare 
•' of your works already fpoiled : Which of them 
" fhall I fave ?" The mafter, quitfe odt of hi^ 
fqnfes, cried out, *' I am ruined and undone, if 
*' the flames have not fpared my fatyr and my 
** Cupid. Be in no pain, Praxiteles, .refumed 
•* Phryne immediately, there is nothing burnt * 
*' but now !• know what I wanted." Praxitdes 
could hold out no longer. ^ She chofe the Cupid; 
which flie afterwards fet up at Thefpiae, a city of 
Boeotia, where (he was born, and whither people 
• went long after to fee it out of curiofity. When 
MumniiUs took fey^ral ftatues frbm Thefpi^ to 
fend them to Rome, he paid feme regard to this; 
becaufe confecrated to a god» The Cupid of Ver- 
res, mentioned by Cicero, was alfo done by Prax^ 
itele^, though not the fame with this. 

It is undoubtedly of the firft that mention i4 
made in Mr. de Thou's memoirs. The faft is verf 
curious, wherefore I Ihall tfinfcribe it as related 
there : Mr. de Thou, when young, went into Italy 
•with Mr. de Foix, whom the court fent thither. 
They were then at Payia. Amongft other rarities 
which Ifabella of Efte, the duke of Mantua's grand-^ 
mother, had difpofed with great care and order, in 
a magnificent cabinet, Mr. de Thou was (hewn an 
admirable piece of fculpture •, this was a Cupid 
Upon the fleeping» made of the fine marble of Spezzia, by 
GwwJf the celebrated Michael Angclo Buonardtti, who re- 
vived the arts of painting, fculpture, and architect 
ture, which had long been neglefted before him. 
jDe Foix, upon the account give/i him of this mav 

ftcr- 
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fter-.piece> went to fee it. All his train, and tii 
Thou himfelf, who had a very exquifite tafte for 
, works of this kind, after having -attentively confix 
dered it on all fides, declared unanimoufly, that 
it was infinitely above all praife that could be 
given it. 

When they had admired it for fome time, ano*- 
ther Cupid was fhewn them, .that had been wrapped 
up in a piece of filk. This monument of antiquity, 
fuchas the many epigrams written by Greece * of 
old in its praife reprefent it, was ftill foiled with 
the earth out of which it had been taken. Upon 
conjparing the one with the other, the whole com- 
pany were afliamed of having judged fo much to 
the advantage of the firft, and agreed that the an- 
tient CUpid feemed inftindt with life, and the mo* 
dern a mere block of marble, without exprefllon; 
Some perfons of the houfe then affurcd them, that 
Michael Angelo, who was more fincere than great 
artifts generally are, had earneftly requefted the 
€ountefs Ifabella, after having made her a pvdtnt 
of his Cupid, and feen the other, that the anticnt 
one ftiould be Ihewn laft-, that the connoiffeurs 
might judge, on feeing them both, how much the 
antients excelled the moderns in works of this 
kind. 

But the moft judicious are' fometimes miftaken, ^^^ ^ 
as the fame Michael Angelo himfelf has given us PHe's Hfi 
a proof. Having made the figure of a Cupid, he J^^' ^^ 
carried it to Rome ; and, having broken off one of 
its arms, which he kept, he buried the reft in a 
place which he knew was to be dug* This figure 
being founds it was admired by the connoiiTeurs, 
.and fold for an antique to the cardinal San Grego- 
irio. Michael Angelo foon undeceived them, 
by producing the arm he ha J kept. There is 
fomething very extraordinary in having ability 

Thrre are tnjco and twenty epigrams upon this Cupii in tbsfiurth 
*ho$k ^f the Anthologia, 

cnoug^h 
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enougb to imitate the antients (o perfedly, as td 
deceive the eyes of the beft judges ; and at the famd 
time fo much modefty^ as to confefs ingenuoufly a 
great foperiority on their fide, as wee fee Michael 
Angeio did. 

Something like this is related on a different oc- 
tafion. Jofeph Scaliger, the moft learned critic 
of his timeS) boaifted that it was impoflible for him 
to be deceived in r^rd to the ftile of the atitients. 
Six verfes were fent abroad as lately difcorered} 
they are, 

Here^ Ji querelis^ ^ulatUi fletHms^ 
Medicinajieref miferUs mcrtalium^ 
jhtto paranda htcryma cotUra forent. 
fiwic hoc ad mnuenda mala mn magts volenti 
^uam N^ema Pr^tfic4e ad excitandos morfmsi 
Res turbid^ ^enfilium nonfietum exfefmh 

Thcfe verfes, which are admiraW^r and liavi 
all the air of antiquity, deceived Scaliger fo effec- 
tually, that he cited riiem in<his commentary upon 
Varro, as a fragment from Trabea, not long finctf 
difcovercd in an anticnt manufcript. Trabea was a 
comic poet, and lived Rx hundred years after thct 
foundation of Rome. They were, however, made 
by Muretus, who played Scaliger, his rival and 
competitor, this trick. 
Atlien. We may believe that Praxiteles^ abandoned as 

l.i3.p.S9i. he was to Phrjme, did not fail to employ the work 
of his hands for her, who had made herfelf the 
miilrefs of his heart. One of Phryne's ftatues was 
placed afterwards in Delphos itfelf, betweca thofe 
of Archidamus, king of Sparta, and Philip king 
ofMacedon* How infamous this ! If riches were 
a title to a place in that- temple, Ihe might wdl 
jpretend to it : for her*s were immenfe. She had 
the impudence (for by what other name can I call 
the fact I am going to relate ?> to engage to re- 
build 
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Rebuild the city of Thebes it her own expence, pro- 
vided this infcriptioii were placed on it : Alexan- 

ANDER DESTROYED^ AND PhRYNE REBUILT 

Thebes. 

The inhabitants of the ifle of Cos hskd demanded Piin.i.ad^ 
a ftatue of Venus frotn Praxiteles. He made, two, ^' 5' 
of which he gave them their choice at the fame 
jprice. The one was naked, the other covered ; but 
the firft was infijiitely the mod beautiful : immenfa 
differentia fma. The people of Cos had the wif- ' 

dom to give the preference to the latter ; convinced 
that decency, politenefs, and modefty, did not ad- 
mit them to introduce an image into their city, 
that might be of infinite prejudice to their manners : 
Severum id at pudicum arbitrantes. * How many Chrif* 
tians dbes this chafte conduft difgrace ? The Cni- 
dians were lefs attentive in point of morals. They**^ 
Bougtit the rejefted Venus with joy, which after- 
wards bedame the glory of their city ; whither peo- 
f)le^ went from rertiote pairts to fee that ftatue, 
which was deemed the moft fimfhed work of Prax- 
iteles, NicomedeS, king of Bithynia, fet fo high 
a value upon it, that he offered to'releafe all the 
tiebts the Cnidians owed him, which were very 
fcoiifiderable, provided tKey \?ould givte it hint. 
They thought it would difhonour and even im- 

goverilh them to fell fbr any price whatfoe\ler a 
:atuei which they confidcrcd as their glory ind 



riches; 
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Scbpas was toth an excellent architect, and an Win. L 36. 
excellent fculptor. He was of the ifland of Paros, ^* 5* 
and flourifhed in the 87th olympiad. Amongft all am, - > 
his works, his Venus held the firft rank. It was "^^"^^r 
even pretended, that it was fuperior to the fo much 
renowned one of Pfaxi teles. It was carried to 

Vol. I. N ^Rome;. 
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Rome: • but, fays Pliny, the nuqiber and excel- 
lency of the works, which abound in this city, ob- 
Icujre its luftre ; befide^ which, the employments 
and afittirs, that engrois people here, fcarce afford 
them time to amufe themfeives with ^hefe curioli* 
ties; to confider and admire, the beauties of which 
requires pirfons df leifure, and fuch as have no 
bufincfs, as well a$ places ijuict and remote from 
9oi(e.\ ■ •' ^ "' ■"'■ f \ ■* -'. " - 

f iiii. 1 3«. I haV6 obferved cHcwhcre^.that the piflar, which 
'*• he made^fof the temple df" Diana it Ephefus, was 
reputed ^K^filieft irinhat- building. '^ 
Ibid. c. 5. He alib very rrritch contributed to t^beauty and 
Jxfat. ornament of *the fambus Maufolseum, erefted by 
£?• queen jftlkemifia, to llle memory of her huiband 
Mauiplus, in the city of Hailcatnai|us, which was 
reckoned one of the leveii wonders of the worlds 
as wdl for its m^gnku^e arwj loftkiefi^ of archii^c- 
ture, a^ the quantity^ind txaejilctide of the works 
pf fculpture,, with whiph it Was inricfied. Several 
illuftrious conipcritors divided the ^lory of this 
ftrufturc with Scopas;" 1 purpolcjy'ifeferred to this 
place the defctiption Piiny has left oFiaspart' of this 
iuperb pile, becaufe it relates riibr^ to fculpture 
than architedhire.. ;'^ - ' 

- The extent (rf this Maufolseum wai iixty-threc 
&et^Qm north to fouth." The fronts hot quite fa 
broad, and the araimfcreitce f fourhundred and 
eleven feet. It was thirty fix feet and an half high, 
and had thirty-fix pillars around it. Scopas under- 
took the baft fide, Timotheas had the fouth, Leo- 
charis the weft, and Briaxtsr the north. Thefc 

"* Romx quiifem magnitudb opcmrfr earn ^Venercrt) obKterat, ac 
Magni ofiiciorutn negotiorumq> acervl omnes a conteiziplatione ta*^ 
lium operum ahducunr^ quoni^uiKptioroniin & inma^no loci filentia 
apta admiratio talis elt. Fiin. 

f There ivas npparently UftnoM rduffd the MaufeUtum, and fame 
'uoidfpace betix^ern it and that nuall\ lubichfeems nt^effarj to make 
, ?«/ th^ extent rf the drcamjerena mentioned here, 

were 
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wcfe the moft famous .fculpt;ors qf.thofe times. Ar- 
temifia died before they had finifhed thp. work : b^ 
i{hey bcJieved k not for their honpur .to leayjB it ipi- 
pej-fedt. U is cjoubted to this day ,>. f^ys Plioyj: 
Y^hich of the four fucceedi;d.belt: : ii^ie§^fi,i:eriaftt 
^anus^ Pythis joined. them^^apd ^de<i^^ pjrp^piid, 
%o the top of the Maufpjasumj iippn, whjlcti; he 
placed, a .chariot of marble drawn by four hcfr^^V 
4^naxagc>rfts of ^Qazomenaj^f pldjy, w^^eo^^^^ faW Diag. 
it : B^^\s aj^reat de^l ofmone;/ U(^ned^inff(\j^f. « ^f^rt. in 
,, I.ougivt not %9 ^opqjufiei'jhisyift^l4 
mehtigaing 4 very fipgMl^f -^dypui;e, ia^ ^jf ^ tVro c, s. 
9f the ,mpft,,qelebrate^ ^ ' 

were ejigag§aj^,,ever^ ai^^^^^ thei/ deaths.;., ^fe^wpre 
^ ?§i4ia^.^|,l^^^^^^ X ha5c.pbf6rv4;9^, 

th^at j:he Kmple of pi^.^t\j^H?5f^^r,.w??.ii^^ 

It fpf^: %tge^ f^E i^^zoM^^^^^^^^ p£pb^hly,.fip the 

was neceffary, upon this occarion^^Jto co^ftmlt .tj^e. 

1 ^«i^/S^YM .to % dafpute. , ,5%^ 

I tI>9J| ^gy telj^eyj^4.,to ^^ave^fi^cge^ed beft^^ afid it 
Yh^?.ff^e,^ij^f tor* rv^^/^^^xaji, if^e. i^rity.,6if..^^^^ 
lattcF jfuifr^jfe^^iX yij^or,[pu^ ^ Po- Pitjt. m 

^ycie^us haome 6^ ^l^^^^^fh^^s. thevf^cppd^ ajid '^^^^^)^* 
Ctefilas and Gylon the two diKers^^ , Something of ^* " * .; 

a -iliffcrent-occafiohv ^ After < :t^e battle of Sakmis^ 
th^ Ofed^'^a^tdinsi';ac6ofdipg tP: 4 Pb- 

. lerved-in.-dw^ tunas', were ta^^^^^^^ 
him they beHe^mdt'6f^^^ ,. . 

* inthcaftion.: Each named himtelf firft> andl'hemiX- 
* N a ' ■* tocies 
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txx:lcs fecond j which was in reality giving him the 
lirft place. 

It is plain, that, in the fliort enumeration I have 
made of the antient ftatuaries, I iiave chofen only 
florem thc very flower of the moft famous. There are 
iibandbus. ^^"7 Others, and of great reputation, tvhich I am 
obliged to omit, to avoid enlarging my work too 
Cic. in much. Cicero highly extols the ftatuc of Sappho 
figmif.^ in copper, done by the celebrated ftatuary Sila- 
ii5,x27, nion. Nothing was more perfeft than this ftatue: 
, Verres had taken it from the Prytanseum of Syra- 
piin.L34. cufe. Pliny relates, that the fame Silanion had 
•• ^' caft the ftatue of Apollodorus, his brother fculptor, 
in brafs, who >^as a paflionate man, and violent 
againft himfelf ; and who often, in the heat of his 
difguft, broke his own works to pieces, becaufe he 
could not carry them to that fupreme degree of per- 
fedlion, of which he had the idea in his thoughts. 
Silanion reprefented this furious humour in fo lively 
a manner, that it did not feem fo much to exprefi 
Apollodorus, as rage itfelf in perfon : Hoc in eo 
ixpreffit^ nee homtnem ex are fecit ^ fed iracundiam. 
Ibid. 1. 36. xhe fame Pliny alfo very much extols a Lao- 
*' ^' coon, which was in the palace of Titus, and gives 
it the preference to all other works of painting and 
fculpture. Three excellent artifts, Agefander, Po* 
Jydorus, and Athenodorus, Rhodians, had joined 
in executing it, and had made out of one ftone 
Lacoon, bis children, and the ferpents in all their 
different folds. The work muft have been admira- 
ble, if equal to the beautiful defcription of this 
-ffineid. fa6t in Virgil, or indeed if it came near it. 
'• »• It remains for me to draw the charafter of thole 

illuftrious^ artifts who excelled fo much- in repre- 
fennng the gods and rten naturally. I Ihall do it 
after Quihtilian and Cicero,* two admirable pain- 
ters of charafters and portraits, but who generally 
i^annot: be copied without being fpoilcd. 
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J'he firft haying enumerated rhe different man- Quintii. 
ners in painting, he continues thus : There is the •"•*^*'°' 
fame difference alfo in fculpture. For the firft ftatu- 
aries of whom we have any accoimt, Calon and 
Egefias, worked in a rude manner, and almoft in ^ 

the Tufcan tafte. Calamis came next, and his 
works had lefs conftraint in them, Thofe of My-* 
ron afterwards had ftill a more natural and ealy 
air. Polycletus added regularity and gracefulntfs 
to them. The firft place is generally given to him : 
however, as there is nothing entirely perfeft, his 
flatues are faid to want a little more force. And 
indeed he reprefented men with infinite graces, and 
better than they are : but he did not entirely come 
up to the majefty of the gods. It is even faid, 
that the manly age confounded his flcilful hands, 
for which reafon he fcarce ever exprefled any thing 
but tender youth. But what Polycletus wanted 
fell to the (hare of Phidias and Alcamenes. How- 
ever, Phidias was judged to have reprefented the 
gods better than men. Never did an artift ufe ivory 
with fo much fuccefs ; if we only confider his Mi- 
nerva of Athens, and his Jupiter Olympius, the 
beauty of which feemed to improve the religion d 
the beholders, fo much did the work exprefs the 
majefty of the god. Lyfippus and Praxiteles were 
reckoned to have copied nature beft. For, as to 
Demetrius, he is blamed for having carried that care 
to excefs, anci for having, confined himfcif more to 
refemblance than beauty. 

The paflage of Cicero is ftiorter, in which he alfo ^ic in , 
mentions fcveral of the antientsvvery little known. "*^-°'7®' 
I obferve; fays he, that Canachus, in his fliatues, 
has fomething dry and rude. Calarnis, rude as he 
is, has not fo much of that charafter as Canachus. 
Myron does not come near enough to the.juft, 
.though, ftridly fpeaking, whatever comes from his 
hands is fine. Polycletus is much above them all, 
[^nd in qiy opinion has attained perfeftion. 

N 3 I h^vp 
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I have already obfer^^^ed more than once,«th^ 
ifculpture is indebted tbjGreepe for the fuprcme f)eY- 
fedion to which itijaiwined- The grandeur o( 
Rome, which wa$ <a«DeSt itfelf upon the ruins bf 
that cf .Afexander's fii^cdflbrs^ l6ng i^tained the 
wfticfimplidty df itsifdl^ato^s and confyk, wKo 
heither «fte^em^». jS^j'pii'^^i^id^y sny arts but tholfe 
Which were jfubfferviept-tp Virap, and the occaHohs 
of life. Thef did not begin to have a tafte for fta- 
tucs, an4-the ottiei^: storks, of fciilpture, til! aftfcr 
Mafcellus^ Scipio; FlarQ^ius, Paulus Emilius, and 
Mummiui^ had ^pxpofdA to- the view of the Ro- 
mans whateyer ^yr^'^&j^.Afia^ Macedonia, Gorinth, 
Achai^,afid Bo^tia^^b^ad <>f moft excellent in the 
works of 'are. Rome T^w with admiration the 
paintings and f<;ulptures in brals and marble, wid) 
all that feryes for the ornanient of templejS ahB 
public places. ' T^e people piqued theipfelvds upon 
ftudying their ' beauties, dilcernlhg their* excellen- 
cies, and knowing tbei^ yaliie ; and this kind 6f 
fcience becime^ new merit, but at thc'lariie tinle 
the occafioa of an'abufe fetal to the republic. We 
have feeh that Mummliw, after the taking of Co- 
rinth, in djreaing'the|!)erforis who had underukeTn 
the carriage of a great number bf ftat^es arid paint- 
ings of ,^;gr«atcft tnafters tp' Rome, threatencH 
them,' 4f^y loft or fpojiledVariy of them upoh 
the wayi-ythat . they fhouldjriakc them good at 
their owncCofts apd charges. Is not this*grof$ 
ijgnorance, fay& an hiftofiauj infinitely preferable to 
the pr^depded' kribwledge which fooh fucfcceded it ? 
Strange weaknefs of human hatutef lis inhocencfe 
then infeparable from ignorance^' and cannot know- 
Jcdgei and;Ta:iafte eftimalik in itfelf,- be attained, 



• Non, ptitD dcibltes, Vinici, qvia nuigis pro rep. fuerit, manere 
■adhuc rDdein Corinthiorum-imclletomi quaro In tdntum ea intellr- 
p ^ & quin hac pmdentia iUa impiu4ent)a decora pubHco fuer(t 
toavenientior. ^eii. Paterc. \. i. c. z^. 

' without 
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without rhfi manners fufFerinjg thereby thrbu^ a^ 
abute, wiuch fometinies, "^ovgh tinjuftly, refledls 
r^^proach arid difgrace upoa the arts theinielvcs ? 

This new tafte for extraordinary pieces was fooA 
carried to an excefs. They feen^d to contend^ 
who (hould ^dorn their houfes in town and country 
with' moft magnificence. The government.of con- 
quered countries fupplicd them with occafions of 
doing this.. As long as their manners remained 
uncorrupt, the governors were not permitted to 
{)urchafe ^ny jhing from the people they wfre fet 
over; becaufe^ fays Cicero, when the feller is notverr.de 
at liberty to fell things at tke price they are worth, fig«^-«i*«^ 
it is not a fale on his fide, but a violence done to 
him : ^od putabant ereptionem ejfe^ non emptionem^ 
mm venditorifuo arbitratu vendere non liceret. It is 
well known, * that thefe wonders of art, performed 
by the greateft matters, were v«ry often without 
price. Nor indeed have they any other, than whaj 
the imagination, paflion, and« to 'ufe Seneca's ex- 
preffion, the + phrenfy of certain people fet upon 
ichem. The governors of provinces bought whai: 
was highly efleemed for little or nothing : and thefe 
Were very moderate; fof moft of jthem made their 
colledlions by force and violeoce. 

Hiftory gives us inftances of this in the pcrfon of 
Verres, praetor of Sicily, who was not the only on,c 
f hat a&ed in this manner. He indeed carided his im- 
pudence in this point to an inconceivable excefs, 
which Cicero § knew not by what tern) to exprcfs-; 
paflion, phrenfy, folly, robbery j He ^oyld find 

* Qui modus eft In bis rebus riipidkatas, idem eft aeftimationls. 
Difficile eft enim Hiicm facere pretioy nifi libidini feceHs. Ferr. de 
/ign, n. 14. 

t Coiinthisijpaucorum furore prctiofa. De hre^u, vlt. c. 11. 
' <4 Vcnio'nunc ad iftius, quejmadmodum ipfe appellat, ftudiumj 
ut amici ejus, morbum & infaniam y ut Siculi« latroclnium. Eg9^ 
auo nomine appellem^ nefcio. Ibid. n. i. 
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^ no name ftrong enough to convey the idea of it. 

Neither decency, fenfe'of honour^ nor fear of^ the 
laws, could reftrain hini. He reckoned himfelf iij 
Sicily as in a conquered country. No ftatue, great 
or fmall, of any value or reputation, efcaped his 
rapacious hknds.. In a word, ^ Cicero affirms, that 
the curiofity of Verrcs had coft Syracufe more 
gods, than the vi£i:ory of Marcellus had cqQ: it 
men. 

f sic habetote, plures efle a Syracufanis ifliu^ adventii deos* 
quiun vl^ria Marcelli homines^ deiideratos. Ibid, n, 131; '^ 
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CHAPTER V. 
p F P A I N T I N G. 

A R T I C L E I, 

Of painting in general. 

S E C T. L 

Origin of fainting. 

^I^AIKTING, like all other arts, wa§ very Biin. L 3 $• 
J; grofj and imperfed: in its beginnings. The ^* 5- 
Ihadow of a man marked by the outlines gave 
birth to it, as well as to fculpture. The firfl; man- 
ner oi painting therefore derived its origin from a 
ihadow, and confided only in fome ftrokes, whicl^ 
pultiplying by degrees formed defign. Colour was 
iafterwards added. There was no more than one 
at firft in each draught, without any mixture; 
which manner of painting was called Monocbromaton^ 
that is to fay, of one colpur. The art at length 
improving every day, the mixture of only four 
colours was introduced : of which we Ihall fpeak 
in its place. 

/ > i do not examine here the antiquity of painting. 
-The Egyptians boaft themfelves the inventors of it i 
which fe very poffible : but it was not they who 
placed it in honour and eftimation. Pliny, in his 
long enumeration of excellent artifts in every kind, 
.and of mafter-pieces of arc,- does not mention one 
Egyptian. It was therefore in Greece, whether at 
Corinth, Sicyone, Athens, or in the other cities, 
jthat painting attained its perfeftion. It is believed pCn. ibi4, 
jto beof l^ter date than fculpture, bccaufc Homer, 
' • ' who 
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who often fpeaks of ftatues, relievo's, and carved 
Wprl^St pever mentions any piece of painting «{r 
portrait. 

Thefe two ^rts have many things comtnon to 
l>oth of them, but attain their end, which is the 
imitation of nature, by different meops; Sculpture 
hy moulding fubftances ; Painting by laying colours 
'tipon a flat fuperfipies ; an^ it tnufl: be confeOed^ 
that the chifieit in the ^ands of a man of genius, 
afGcds almoft as much as the pencil. But, without 
pretending to eftablifli the precedency between thefe 
two arts, or to giyc One this preference to the other, 
how wonderful is it to fee, that the artift's hand, by 
the (trokes of a chiflel, can animate marble and 
brafs, and, by running over a canvas with a pe/^ 
and colours, imitate by lines, lights, and ihades, all 
the objefts of nature! If ♦ Phidias forms the i^age 
of Jove, fays Seneca, the god ieems about to dart 
his thunder: if he reprefents Minerva, one would 
fay that (he was going to infl:rud the beholden, 
iind that the jgoddefs of wifdom was only filent out 
of modefty. Charming dclufion, grateful impof- 
ture, which deceive without infiucing error, anc) 
illude the fenfes only to enlighten the loul ! 

• Non vwUt Hiidias Jovem, fecit tamen velot toBUite«n : nee 
jftetit ante qgu1o& ejus Minerva, digni^s tvsnen ilia arte animus, & 
(C^ncepit dcos, & exhibuit. Senec. Contro*v. 1. 5. c. 3^. 
' Vcfecunde- admodum fdent, ut kinc reip5|nfura8 paiuo minus voces 
fr«ftoleiis» J^^a^. ' 
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SECT. II. 

pf the different parts of paintings Of the Jufi in 
. ' painting. 

PAINTING is an art, which fey Jincs and 
colours repreiencs upon a finooth and bven fUr- 
tace all vifible objefts. The image ii gives of them» 
whether of many' figures together j or only of one, 
is called a pidure, tn whidi threi6 things are tp be 
^onfidered, the Composition, the Design, and 
the CoLORis, or CoLoiTRiNG; which are the' thr^ 
icflential parts in forming a good painter. 

I. Composition, which is the firft part of 
painting, confifts o^ two things, M^V4^ndon and dif- 
poQtion. 

' Invention is the choice of the objefts^ which .are 
to enter into the cocnpofition of th? fubjeft, the 
'painter intends to treat on. It is either iSn^ply hiftoriV 
cal, or allegorical. Hiftorical invention is the choice 
<)f olyefts, which fimply and of thernfelves reprei- 
lent the fubjedt. . It takes in notonly true or fabur 
Ibus hlftbry, but includes the portf aits of perlbns, 
-the reprefentation of countrieis, and all the produc- 
tions of art and nature. Allegorical invention is 
the choice of objcfts tp reprefent in a pifture, either 
in. whole or in part, fomethlng diSerent fpm what 
they are in ideality. Such, for inftance, was the 
pidure of Apelles, that reprefented calumny, which 
tucian K^s defcribed in a paflage I (hall repeat in 
the feduel. Such was the moral piece reprefenting 
Hercules between Venus and Minerva, in which 
thofe Pagan divinities are only introduced, to im- 
ply the attradlioris of plealure oppofcd to thofe of 
Virtue. ' • 

' Difpojition very much contributes to the perfec- . 
tion and value of a piece of painting. For, how 
advant^geousTo^ver the fubjeft may be, the inveQi 
*'^-. '*• '^ * ' tio|j 
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tion however ingenious, and the imitation of the 
objefts chofen by the painter however juft, if they 
are not well difpofed, the work will not be gene- 
rally approred. CEconomy and good order gives 
the whole its beft efFed, aftrafts the attention, and 
and engages the mind, by an elegant and prudent 
difpofuion pf all tlie figures into their natural places. 
And this oeconomy and diflribution is called difpo- 
iition. 

2. The Design, confidered as a part of paint- 
ing, is taken for the outlines of obje6ls, for the 
xneafures and proportions of ejcterior forms. It re- 
gards painters, fculptors^ architeAs, engravers, and 
all artifts in general, whofe w.ofks require beauty 
and proportion. 

Several things are confidered in the defign : Cor- 
redtnefs, good tafte, elegance, charadber, diverfity, 
.cxprefTxon, and perfpeftive. My defign is to treat 
on the principles of painting only fo far as they may 
be neceflary to the reader's underftanding what I 
ftall reipjte of the painting of the antients, and to 
Misjudging of it with ibrae difcernmept and pro- 
priety. 

CqrreSinefs is a term by which the painters gene- 
rally exprefs the condition of a defign, when exempt 
from faults in its meafures. This correftnefs de- 
pends upon the juftnefs pf proportions, and the 
jknowledge of anatoniy. 

. Tafte IS an idea either proceeding from the natur 
ral geniu3 of the painter, or- formed in him by 
(education. Each fchool has its peculiar tafte of 
defign ; ^nd, fince the revival of the polite arts ii) 
Europe, that of Rome has always been efteemed 
jthe beft, becaufed formed upon the antique. The 
antique is therefore the beft tafte of defign. 

Elegance of defign is a manner of being that em- 
bellilhes without deftroying the juftnefs of objefts. 
This part, which is of great importance, will ht: 
f reated on more at large in the fequel. 

' * C^ara/ffcn 
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Cbaralier is the proper and peculiar mark that 
diftinguiflies and charafterifes every fpecies of ob- 
jects, which all require different ftrokes to exprefs 
the fpirit of their charafter. 

Diverfity confifts in giving every perfon in a pic- 
ture their proper air and attitude. The fkilful 
painter has the penetration to difcern the charafter 
of nature, which varies in all men. Hence the 
countenances and geftures of the perfons he paints 
continually vary. A great painter,. for inftance^ 
has an infinity of different joys and forrows, which 
he knows how to diverfify ftill more by the age^» 
humours, and charafters of nations and perfons^ 
and a thoufand other different means. The moft 
t/7orn-out fubjeft becomes a new one under his 
{)encil. 

The word Expreffion is generally confounded iii 
the language of painting with that of Paflion. They 
are however different. Expreffion is a general terna, 
which fignifies the reprefentation of an objeft ac- 
cording to its charafter in nature, and the ufe the 
painter defigns to make of it in conformity to the 
plan of his wotk. And Paffion, in painting, is a 
certain gefture of the body attended with lineaments 
of the^face, which together denote an emotion of the 
foul. So that every paflion is an expreflion, but 
not every expreffion a paflion. 

PerfpeSiive is the art of reprefenting the objeds 
in a plan, according to the difference their diftance 
Inay occafion, either with refped to figure or colour, 
Peripeftive therefore is diftinguiflied into twofortSy 
the' lineal and the aerial. The lineal perfpeftive 
confifts in the juft contraftion or abridgment, of 
tines ; the aerial in the jufl decreafe or gradattor) 
bf colours. This gradual decreafe^ in pamting, is 
the- management of the ftrong and faint, ..in lights, 
fhades, and tints, according to the different degrees 
of diftance or rem9tenefs. Mr. Perrault, out of a 
lailiftd zeal for the moderns, pretended^ that per- 
• -. " fpedive 
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^)e6liye was abfolutely unknqwa to jhe, anti^irts; 

and founded his opinion upon the want of perfpec"-- 

Mnmrs of tivt in the colunin of Trajan, The Afe^^e .SalierV 

^itfi^ii. *^ ^ ^"^ ^"^ elegant differtation Upon this folbjcdk/ 

Yoi« viiL proves, in many paflages, that Perfpefiive w^, not 

iink^wn to the antients, and that it Was this ii^ 

dulbioiis artifice, whicji taught them to Jnopoie '.Iq 

happily on tte fenfe)^ in their performance^^ hjf the 

modification of magnitudes^ figures^ apd cojqurst; 

of which they knew how to' increafe pr dimipUh' 

the boldness and lulfl^re. , As ^o; the . column of 

Trajan,' tf Perfped^ive be not exadjbly qoferved, in it. 




attainment of their end. Mr. de Piles Qw^s^ thaif 

the defcflf of gradual decreafe or ^ni^a^i^^^ 

pillar is to be afcribcd lolely to the workii)ai&;s ^-r 

«gn, who?, fuperibf fb the riifes of l^^ 

the fight, ptirpo^y in^d^ t)^ obje^s ftr^^r mf$ 

more pali)ablc. ., , ^^^ ,^ ;j^ ,, ..-, 

3i. The CbiORis, oiQottvkiviQ^ M !j)ii^©ritf 
from colour. ,The latter renders the Qbk;^|.£|i|i$^^^ 



to the eye* The dploris/or colou/ii^x;' is pQ^ ^ ^ 
^flcntial parts of paintmg,- by :^^^/^^e^ 
knows how to imitate the colour iS?* aft haturaf^ 
jeccs, by a jfidicious rnixttrre of the rimpl^^j<^j^jLir;i 
upon* his pallet; Thk* lis i y?ry i"^I?9^^*9}J?fJ??t: f ^ 
teaches die rfianricr in whidfi tolburt ^ ^4 ^4^^. 
^or produiiihg thofe fine ejifei9y of die' '(^i^rh-^^ 
(Itgkayj^adeJwlAch a^d boWncfs i^tid 'aglabf. 
relief tfo the figurc^i 'ahd fliew the refii^C^x' oKc^ 

in thcif jiift lighfci ;; , ; /' \; v; ^ t?^ .,^ 

Plhiy exj^laifts it witfe fbffiqien^ tyi^i^U^'^J^ 
leaving Ipoken of tije very fiii^ 
of painting, he adBsy *;thar, by the liclJrJJ^,tl^lC 

• Tapdem- fe ars ipfa diiltnidt & invcrilt' fuiftin atque uTtlbraSi; 
differentia 6t>iorum alterna vice Icfe excitatitie : pema deind'e adjec* 
tus eft SPLEKDoa, alius hie quim Itimen r quern, quia inttr bile 
^ UHibram cffet> appellaverunt Te^w. /*//», l- 35. c. 5, 

an3 
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9nd experience, it gradually threw off its defeats :* 
that it difcovered light and fliade with the difference 
Cf the colours which fet off each other ; and that it 
inade ufe of the ChiarooTcuro^ the ifiadowing, as 
the rooft exquifite degree and perfection of the co- 
lons. For this chiaro-ofcuro (light and (hade, oif 
fliadowing,) is not properly light, but the mean 
between the lights and mades in the cotnpofition of 
s^'fubjed:. And from thence the Greeks called it 
ToNos, that is, the tone of painting : to fignify, 
' that as in mufic, there are a thoufand different tonesy 
from the infeitfible union of which the harmony re^ 
iblts ; fo in painting, there is an almofl: impercepti-' 
ble force and gradation of light, which ftill vary,/ 
according to the different objefts upon which they 
fall. It is by this enchanting dillribution of lights 
and fhades, and, if I may be allowed to fay it, b/ 
the delulion of this kind of magic, that the paintera 
impofe upon the fcnfes, and deceive the eyes of 
fpeftators. They employ with an art never to be 
fufficiently admired, all the various alloys or dimi- 
nutions of colour gradually to foften'and inforce 
the colour of objefts. The progreffion of fhade is 
riot more exaA in nature,, than in their paintings. 

It is this infinuating charm that ftrikes and at- 
tracts all mankind: the ignorant, the connoiffeurs, 
and even painters, themfelves. It fuffers no-body 
to pafs by a painting that has this charader with 
indifference, without being in a manner furprifed, 
and without ftopping to enjoy the pleafure of that 
furprile for fome time. 1 rue painting therefore i& 
that which in a manner calls us to it by furprifing, 
us : it is only by the force of ^he effedl it produce?^ 
that we cannot help going to it, as if to know 
fomethin^ it had to fay to us. And when we ap^ 
proach it; we really find that it delights us by the 
fine choice and novelty of the things it prcfents. to 
our view; by the hiftory and fable it makes ws 
call to mind j arid the ingenious inventions and alle- 
gories, 
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gories, of which we take pleafure either to difcdVcf 
the fenfe, or ci^^i^e jhciobfcurity. 

It does mbreras Anrtbtle obferves m Ms Poetics. 
Monftera,,;md:d£adxoc;dyiog meo, which Mfpfbodid 
he ££faid to looI(r;i9»i^ or^fboidfi.{fc^thhdit^i 
weibelMlil fridl^plfnlurif^itoi^tedii^ 
the painters. The better the* lilddxTfo thd fdtrtiw 
-vfc-Jctt^^iob iffitc uponttfaeIS(i;^iIk|aliwsxlrfd ttiink,' 
tIuttjd]|e:Jtmirdtr-o£.t];}e(&^nfiCthts[^ feave^the 

tnoft ofFenfive ide^s in the imaginatioaiofkhoi^y who 
^ a£tmU7rrfee die: fondiisifialdle&'tiutt^qng'^ it^hts 
* in:> theiocifQflis of th£ir> ^nfiothcils doyenn^ixnrii thdr 
bitidd?.:. iLe.Brun'^.pii^TiQ iin. whiiEdin^ 'fysfi thki 
tMgical4v3mtreprefeart*/riaffefts '«a^ fenfibly, ■and' 
' foftens-the heart>^ iv.hilA: iC:>ieavcs no piSnflii idea iar 
theinirid.. The pa^iiuaaliafHifts us nocjnKiife''iiiat!i 
we arc plcafcd he (hodd4^:aid^jAe^;griefcii|q ,gf^ 
tia^ . which is but iupeftflcialy ^;[aadSflie9:jwitb^}idf^ 
painting! whereas, had ^/wibom-ftrudci^^iikithaf^ 
objefts, we (hould not have been capable of giTiflg^ 
bcniAds^ {sthcr to the Vi^i^ieoce ain<]^atfO>f»lGi£l'4~ur 
fefltimentS; - . - - 1 .d 07 i^vjn ?i£riorr!w ^enod 
-fiat f wimt ought ^b&iv&ltfdd m^imp^iisdiT^ 
and conftitutes its fupreme excellency, i&o/^Jffr^jiJj 
Nothing is-^good, aTOHibrg^^p^cafesi ^jlutbthsfc^ 3i¥Ee. 
Alt tBe arts, whic^ haiie kniitaciob^&ioihekii>bJR^^ 
arc fpiety^intaideditO'^irtOHrui^iandidiyen ^aoifind^ 
by; jf.faidifui «repref«iatiXMr of ntttuf oris Ibflialjiiiifewl^. 
hei5e';fome: refledion^i xipsax :ithrff>ffobg»ftiJib<lhici"^ft 
hope will ht agreeable TJD tbeiroadflfy/ dl tegpheJiii 
traifteti-,them:froiif a, liodi twtatpfoof-MardBnPMasf^ 

letter .of Mr. du Guet annexed .toiljbwhic^Qwaio 
. wra;tenito*abdy> who h^HkfiPcdipiKiopioion efrtlat 
flfort traft/'^ ? . ., ,-:)::j!i.r! T'TMrni oi : a^jiQc; 

• Pl£liirae probarl non dei^piifc^qjaa^itpiifdj^m 
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Of she True in painting. 

Though painting is only an imicatiOHt ahd the 
tklj^&, in the pidure but feigned, it b however 
called True^ when ir perfectly rcprefcnts the chi- 
raAcrofita model. 

The True in painting is diftinguifhed into three 
kinds. The iimple, the ideal, and the compound 
or perfea True. 

The Simple, whicfi is called the firft True, is a 
limple imitation of the expreffive movements (or 
affeaiom) of nature, and of the objedts, fuch as they 
really are and prefent themfclvcs immediately to the 
eye, which the painter has chofen for his model: 
fo that the carnations of naked parts of ah human 
body appear tq.be real flelh, and the draperies real 
habits, according to theii: diverfity, and each 
particular objed retains the true charafter it has in 
nature. 

The Ideal True is the choice of various pcrftc* 
tions, which are never to be found in a fingle mo^ 
dcJ^ but arc taken from feveral, and generally from 
the antique. 

The third,^ or Compound True, wljich is com-* 
pouBded'of foriAed of the fimpic and ideal True, 
condittttes in that union the hiorheft excellency of 
the art, and the perfeft imitation pf the Fine Na- 
tUrt. jPainters may be faid to excel according to 
the d^ree in which they are matters of the firft 
and fecond True, and the happy facility they hayr 
acquired of forming out of both a good cpmpofite 
CHT compound True. * 

This union reconciles two things which feem op* 
pofites : to imitate nature, and not confine one's felf 
to that imitation } to add to its beauties, and yet 
correal it to exprefs it the better. 

The Simple True fupplics the movements (cj^ccr 
tions or faffions) and the life. The Ideal chuies 

Vol. L - O . with 
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with art whatever may cmbcllifli it, and render it 
more ftriking ; but' does not depart from the Simple, 
which, though poor in certain parts, is rich ia its 
whole. 

If the fecond True does not fuppofc the firft, if it 
flipprefies or prevents it from making itfclf more 
fenfible th;in any thing the fecond adds to it, the 
art departs from nature; it fhews itfelf inftead of 
•fcer; it alTumes her place inftead of reprefenting 
her ; it deceives the.expedtation of the fpeftator anl 
not his eyes ; it appriles him of the fnare, and do^ 
not know how to prepare it for him. 

If, on the contrary, the firft True, which has 
^11 the real of afFe(ai6n and life, but not always the 
dignity, exaftnefs, and graces to be found elfe- 
where, remains without the fupport of the lecond 
True, which is always grand and perfeft, it pleafes 
only fo far* as it is agreeable and finilbed, and the 
pifture lofes every thing that was wanting in" Its 
model. ''"^ 

* The ufe therefore of the fecond True conftfts^^in > 
fupplying in each fubjeft what it had ftoti b«tt 
what it migl^ have had, and natvire ba^ difpdr^ j 
in feveral odiers j and in thus uniting what ftfe'sfl- ! 
mod always divides. ' ■ *• " *' ^ 

This fecond True, ftriftl.y fpeaking, is altrldft : 
as real as the firft : for it invents nothing, but col- I 
k6t^ univerfaJIy. It ftudies whatever can* pteafe, 
'inftruit, and affeft. Nothing in it is the pcfult of 
chance, even when it feems to be fo. It deterthln* 
ijy the def^n what it fuiTers to appear but onci; 
and inriches itfelf with a thoufand different beauriiss 
in order to be always regular, and to avoid fatting 
into repetitions. 

It is for this rcafon that the union, of the^Simpfc 
and Ideal True have fo furprifing an efFe6fe For 
that union forms a perfeft imitation of whatever is 
moft animated,: tnpil afFefting, ar^d moft perfeft.ift 
narurt:. 

• - AU 
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All then; is probable, becaufe all is true : but dl 
is furprififtg, becaufe all is ctirioiis and extraordi- 
.naryr. , AH ms^es i2Qpreflion> becaufe all has b^ca 
tailed ia that was capable of doing fo : but nothiiig 
a||)^rA ^Itrod or affefkedi beG«iufr the Batural h^ 
*l^ $hofen»; ii^ chu&sg the won4erful and the-pet^ 

It ia ,this ;Sne. Probable^ which, often appears 
more^trueithan tcudi itfe^f : becaufe. in this unioii 
the fi{^, True /Arikes the fpe&ator^ aroids varia«is 
defe^^, and^ ^xhiibdtic^ icfdif without deeming m 
do fo. 

.Tlui^ third True is an epd to i^hich none ever 

attained* Jt can only be faid, that thofe who ha^e 

^chejpieAreifc to it, have raoft excelled. 

; fY.^hatnl have faid hitherto of the efleritial paits 

^9^^iHftu%, will facilitate the underftapding of 

jK^Wfil i^aUlrf6#i'add of the painters themfelves, in 

•^^e^rk^ac^oiinit Ifliall givepf them. The greateft 

mailers agree^ that there never was a paipter who 

^l^lf'fxc^^iaail the parts of. his art. Some 

j4BB h^ipip.y inf Igyention; others in the Defign : fome 

thi rll^iColor^Si: others in ExpreOion : and fome paint 

»rei4l{feb»ildaoce of grace and beauty. No one ever 

pofleflcd all thefc excellencies together. . Thefc 

it^tfAls^ #nd titany others which I omit, have aiwaya 

.t^^a.diVided4 the rttoft excellent painter is he who 

^^iil^^^s^ the r}v>ft of thenau 

to Tpkpom ^befltof nature is the nioft important 
^^f\^ji^y Mei^^ome imo the world with a genius 
.c|Bfer,rained -not. only ^ to a certain- artj but to certain 
.^rJ55sOf that art, in which only they are capable of 
^ytif^ni^ent foccefs. If rfiey quit their fphere, they 
fall below even mediocrity in their profeffion. * Arc 
-jjwJjEift-ftHKh-to naujrat >ei>dowinents, but does not 
ftjpply th^tn where the^ are wanting, l^vtry thing 
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i^unii ^^ capvt efle. %ttis, decerc quo^ facias; jta id 
; mtf' DiqUe «i^t«ih arte traJi poceA. ' ^intil., !. i »• 

a depends 
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depends on genius. The aptitude a maiihastffc^ 
ceived from nature to do certain diings well and 
with cafe, which others cannot do but vciy ill, 
(bough they take great pains, is called genius. * A 
painter often pleafes without obferving rules; whilft 
another difpleales, though he does ob&rve them, be^ 
caufe the latter has not the happinefs to be bom 
with a genius. This genius is that Brer which 
nexalcs painters above diemfelves, imparts a kind 
of foul to their, figures, and is to them what is cail^ 
ed fpirit, rapture, or enthu&^m in poetry. 

For the reft, though a painter does not excel ia 
all the parts of his art, it does not follow, that moft 
' of the works of the great matters fhould not he 
confidered as perfeft in their kind, according to the 
mcafure of perfcftten of which human weaknefs is 
capable. The certain proof of their excellency a 
the fudden impreSion they make alike upon all fpec* 
tators, ignorant aod fkilful ; with this fole difie« 
rence, f that the firft only feel pleafure in fedng 
them, and tht latter know why they are pleaied. 
In regard to works of poetry or painting, the im- 
preffion they have Upon us is a judgment not to be 
defpifed. We weep at a tragedy, or at the fight of a 
pifture, before we-refteft whether the obje£l exhibit- 
ed by the poet or painter be capable of moving us, 
or well imitated. The impreffion has told us that, 
before we think of fuch an inquiry. The fame irt- 
-ftind, which at firft ..fight would draw a figh from 
us, on meeting a mother following het-^^lbn to the 
grave, has a like effcft, when the ftageof 'a paint* 
ing (hews us a faithful reprefentatioQ oF a like evcat. 
The J public therefore is capable of^udging aright 

' . . . of 
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In qoibufdam virtutes non habent grattaofy -m quibu^ikm vith 
Ipfa dele^lant. ^««/i/. L ii, c. 3. 

t Do£lI ratknein artis intctligunt, indo6ti voluptatcm. ' ^htU, 
i. 9. <r. 4. .... 

X Illiid re quis admjretur quonam modo haec mlgiis impcritontm 

rtotet, cufn in oirtni §en«rd lum iif h«c ipfo^ itiagn* q*»ifedafK*ft1rfs 

incredibilifqj natiuae. Oxnnes eaim tacltp q)^odam fenili, fiae ulh 

1 ""^arte 
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of verfes and painting ; bcqaufe, aa Cicero ob(<»ve% 
all mejn, by the feofe implamed ia tl>em by natufe*' 
know, without the:^belp^^^r^l«% whether the pro<> 
ckidions of arc b^ w«U 0£ ill. wecijted. 

The ^reader will ^no^ -Jhe ^ fucpiirpd • that I make a 
parallel here betwcea painting and poetry. All the 
the world knows the jfoying of <Simonides, AptSu^^ 
isnfiUntfoem^ afdupfcm^n fp^akingpiSure. . I do 
not examinet whtd^ of>tbe xwp fucceeds. . beft jin 
reprefencing an objet^andipiuinting an imag^. .7?hat 
queftion would carrf me too far. Ic has been very 
well treated on by the author of che critical refled:ions 
upon poetry and paintipg, from whom I have 
borrowed many things on this point. I content 
myfelf with oblervi9g^,cha(^ as a pidture which re- 
prefents an a£liai> {hews us only the inftant of its- 
ducati<»it the piuftt^ cannot exprefs many afiedling 
4^Vi^v^^aij[iq^i ^j^itofM prccedfe or follow that inftant^ 
jnddftiHi le&ilo^Heius fenfible of the palTions and 
io^lxH^le^iwhtj^b rvery much exalt their fpirit and- 
49ficQ^ri:^wj^eaftfli^{poet has it in his power to do both 
1ft his:jkii)m$r}gl)d to give them their due extent. 
e td[o^lybitoaMins.fin: me, before I proceed to the 
4)ifiJM9b<^ l^^|W to give a brief idea of the 

Jfey^lv^ies tifipmnting. 

r.i 3m:'l .«! \ vS'E C-.T. III. 

,,i*\,.,'',' JM^rmt fpedet of painting. 

I" EF ORE the fccret of painting in oil was 
y difcovcred^ all the painters worked either in 
*J^6 or water-colours. ' 

^ Frefco is a kind 6f painting upon frefh plaifter 
i*jtll cblburs mixed with water. This work ,was 
done eithef upon walls or arched roofs. The paint- 
' ing in frefco, incorporating with the plaifter, de- - 
"cayed and n^ouldered only with it. The walls o/ 

■flite aut ratiore, au« finf m artibus ac rationibys reflgi ac pmva 
idijudicant, C/r. 1. 3. </^^r/7/. n. 195. 
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At temple of the piofcMri* at Athens h^s been 
paintecj. in frefco by FQl]^giv>tU3 4iftd^ Diognetus* 
during the Peloppniierian w^r. Faufanlas bbferves, 
that chefe paincings had been iwell preferved to-bU 
time, that is, almbft fix himdred years after Polyg^ 
not9s. The good painters, hpwcwri according to 
Pliny, Icldom painted iiv frefco. .They did not 
think it proper to confine their works to private 
JiQules, nor to leave their irretrievable mafter^-piecei 
at the mercy of th^ ftames. They fixed qpon por- 
table pieces, which, in cafe of accident, might be 
faved £rom che ifirc, by being carried froa> place to 
place, f All the monuments of thofe great pain- 
ters, in a manner, kept guard in palaces, temples, 
and cioes, in order to be ready to quit theip uppii 
the firft alarm; anda,^eat painter, to fpeak pi'o- 
p^riy, was a common and public ireafure to whicli. 
all the world had a right. . ,. 

Painting in wat^r-cchurs is a klqd perfof<^ip4i 
with cojbvirs, diluted only with water,' and.fiijB,;ojt 
gum. ' ,.^^ '^..i. 

The invention of painiing in ml was nqi l^np?^!^ 
to the antients. Jt was a irlemilh painter, n4me^ 
John Van Eyck, tftJt, better known by the name <rf 
John of Bruges, who difcovered this fecrct^ zak 
vfed it in the fifteenth century. This invcntidfi^ 
whiph had been fo Jong unkngwn, confifts, h<Sv- 
cvex, paly in grinding the colours with oil of w^- 
nuts or linfeed. It has been of great fervice c6 
p^njtingt hecaufe.all the j:olonrSjj mingling bettor 
together, make tf^e. cobris. or colouring more {<il^ 
delicate and agrecabTej arid give a fmoothnefs iiid 
fneUownelV to the wlioje jwprJk, which it could not 
have in the other methods. Paintings in oil .arc 
d<>ne upon waU§,; wi:^^,. c^pvai, ftancs^ apd id) 
fcrtspr nietaU. ' ' *','.' 

t Omnis eorum ars urliibtts excubabat, pi^koMtie les commviMS 
loranimerat. 

" " ■' It 
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. It ifr faid * diat tke soitient paincersr pointed oiiljp 
upon tables of wood, whitened with chalk, from 
whence cMne clke^ word faimla^ .^ pid^uf^e;' and tlfat 
eyen the uTe of qaiivas amongft the moddrns is of 
no great ftismding, 

Pliny, after having made a long enuitieratldn of 
all the colours ufed in' painting in his time^ adds, 
•' Upon the fight of fo great a variety of oolottrs, I 
** cannot forbear aditiiring the wifdom and oecono- 
** my of the antients. For, with only f the four 
** fimple and primitive colours, the painters of ami- 
*' quity executed their immortal works, which are 
*' to this day our admiration : the mbit€ of Melos, 
*j the yfiJow of Athens, the red of Sinope, and Ae 
" common Mack. Thefe are all jhey ufed, and 
*! yec it was with thefe four colows, wclf managed, 
*' that an Apelles and a Melanthus, the. greatfcft. 
*' painters that^tcver lived, produced* thofe wonder- 
*^ ful pieces, of which only one was of fuch value;, 
. ** that the whole wealth of a great city was ftarce 
*• fufficient to pur^hafe it." It is prpbable that 
their works would have been ftill more perfcft,. if 
to thefe four colours two more had been added, 
which are the mod general and the moft amiaWo 
in nature j the tluej which reprefents the heavens j 
and the green^ which fo agreeably cloaths and 
adorns the whole earth. 

. The anuents had a manner of painting, much in Piin. i. 35, 
ufe eyen in Pliny's time, which they called 'j^Catfiic. «• »*- 
{I it was a kind of painting in wax, in which the 
pencil had little or no part. The whole art con-i 
fitted in preparing wax of different colours, ^nd-in 

• Nefo princeps juflent coliofl^vrm fij^imgi it26 pedum in lintco, 
Incognitum ad hoc terajius. Plifir 1. 35. c. 7. 

f Q^tuor colorilnis folrs irflmortalia ilia opera fecere— Apelles, 
Mebsmiius.«>--clannimi pi^ores, cum tabulieeorum fingulae oppido* 
mm vacnirent opibus, T' 

■ t ^hi$ *woyd is derifv^dfrom'^Mk^^ «u;^zV;^^»/)fiP/ tO burn, 

J[ Geqs prngere, ^c pifturam inuicp^, .gvi« primus pxcogitav^It, 
i»Ajcfiaftau . /'/^.{i. . . ...... uv. ..' V : 

4 applying 
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ai^l)!4ng the)fir^ll|)0¥i' w60d 'fir i\i^ory by the meiw. 

'Miniature is «i kind of ^aifnilig^^MeiritfM^M{)Ie^ 
ahd very fine colours, 'inix^ mth wi»e!f ftud^ g0tn^ 
wiihdof oiK It is diftinguiflied froto otiiti* ]9aiiks^ 
iirgs by its being m<»i^detteiiie, requiring •-^carcir 
view, not'beir^g eafily performed >^xceptui- litdej'^ 
^nd'only upon vellani, ortablets^of ivtity. 

Paintings uponglafs are done in the< (ame ntatinar* 
as upon jafper and other fine ftones i but die baft' 
inanner of execudng it is by painting tinder this 
glafs, that the colours 'may \x, feen through vl 
The art of incorporating the cotourj wiih the glar$ 
was known in former ^ys, as may be feen ^at La 
Sainte Chapelle, (our UncbhU-lm ^ibaptl^ ) '^nd iii^ 
abundance of other Churches; This Teevet^ is laid 
to belpft. V .: 

Enamel-painting. Enamel is a kind of glafs co- 
loured. Its ppjncip^l iubftance is tin and lead in 
equal quantities, calcined in the fire ; to which are 
added Separately fcich metaHk <K>biirs as i& is^^^to 
have. The painting and work performed with mi- 
neral cok>urs, byrt^Ms heat of rh^fif^i is €;t(^k^^^[o 
Enamelling., Chinai delfi, and f)Ots vt^rnM^^ ot 
jglazed with earth, are fp tm^y diifef^nt kind^i^ 
Enamel. The u^ of enme^ing.vtpw eauth is<^vee]^ 
antient, as veflels efvamelled withbYiHrious ^figures 
were made in the time and dpmUiil>Ds pf ^Por^na 
king of the iTufeans.^ . r t -. .» /; .f.^ -,. 'ir >,.,.? 

. Mofaic work is compofed ipfTrnany Ijttle pieCcS it^ 
laid, anddiverfificd with colours and figures cement- 
ed together upon a bottom of t plftifter, pf Paris. At 
lirflr compartments were made of it to adorn cielings 
ahd ^oors; 1 he painters ift<stwards updertoofc t«rt:o- . 
tcr walls with, ic^ and to cpake various Bguces, if^kh 
whicih they :adorjned. their tertplcs Taiid**teafn^ other 
* pdificos. Thty^ ufcd gl^s arid cnapnel iq .thcl^ 

WOf^s, 
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iworks, which they cut ^imo an irvfioity of Ikde 
pieces, of different fizes and colours : thefe^ having x 
an admirable luftre and poli(h, had all the eSed^ 
at diftanise that could b&defired, and endufcd the 
inclei|)en€ie8 of the w^sather^ as well as marble* 
This work had the ^yanuge, in thk$ jpoipf, of 
tevery kind of painting, .^hlchc .tia>e -efiac^s an4 
confumes; whereas it en^b^Uiflies the MoT^c;^, which 
fubfifts fo kmgy that i^ ^!;if acion t^y. ^eooA jbe 
faid to have* no end. ^TiieiN?!m^ leveral fragment^ 
cf the antique Mofaic'to be feert W Ronoe, aod in 
feyerai other parts of . Italy, W^ (fepukifonntan 
jH judgment of the pencA of the antie^ts, if w$ 
were to found it upon thcfe vfQfki*' it h^imppQA- 
hie to imitate^ with the ftondf air^ bitstof g^afs ufed . 
in. thist kind of paioting^j^tte l[)e»«f ies ai^d-graoca 
tke pencil of an able matter gives a piftur^?. :: -^ 
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""^B^iefih^rf^JEf the moftfamiAftUntm^fiSi^kitl' 

IiPifepctfe'to Ijpeak only In"^ this.place df the tsid^ 
cfclTOrMcd painters, without' examimifKg' who 
yi^'trt the firft that ufed thd 'p^ctt PHnyi tethe 
Eighth, ninth, and tenth Chaptd^^ qf tht thiriy*^fiftli 
bbbk of his natural hifto'ry, ^tl ftjpply isie with a 
great part of what I haVe^d'fey. I (hail comen? 
myfelf with pbfervin^ this onc^'for all,"$nd^ ftiadj 
dtehiinbuffcIdo«ianyftil©f^7':»^ '; v/" . 

v;,»'.' -' t':? v'^ ■'i y^ r'hi.n '^ **■ ".'/■•- ■ '■■; ^ 

•^Plric&is;^iirha ^temalhrii cin^^tiic! 84th olympiad, ^ j^ 
viras^.'a, paii^e^^fbrer hel^ras^a firulpcor. He painted 3560.' 
?t Athens 'tfetf)fembu? Jferioles; ' (bmanrod the Oly m- 

Fie, from thfiraprageftyanditljfJrtdiSrs of hi^ eloquence, 
have fpokcn at large of Phidias in the article of , 
fculpturct JP^le|Ji»s> his^ brgther^ ^iftinguiflied him- 

fdf 
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felf aifb amoi^ft the painters of his time. He 
piuatel tlie famQVO bstctle of Miarathcm^ in whick 
t£^e Athenians ddfdated the whole anny of the Per- 
£§n$ in » pitched battle. ,Tfae principal officers on 
both &ks were reprefeotied in this piece as large as 
the liiti and with exa^t UkencTs. 

PotrOKOTUS. 

PoIgDotuS) the ion and difciple of Aglaophon, 
was of Thafos, ain ifUnd in the north of the Kgeaa 
A.M. f^a, . He appeared before the ^cth olympiad. He 
^^*** was the firft that gave &imt graCc to his figures : 
and contributed very much to the impr<5vement of 
the art BeJtore him no great progrefs had beea 
made in that part which regards expreliion. He 
at firft, caft fonic fta^^ues; but at length returned to 
the pencil, and diftinguiihed himfelf by it in Hif* 
l^rent manners* 

But the painting which did him the mod honour 
in all refpefts, was that which he performed at 
Athens in the* no»xj^», in which he reptefented the 
principal events of the. 'trojan war. However im- 
portant and valuable this. work was, he refufed'to 
be paid for it, out of a generofity the more cftima- 
^ ble as uncommon in perfons-who make money of 
. t^eir arts. The council of the Amphidlyons, who 
reprefented the ftates of Greece, returned him their 
thanks by a folemn decree, , in the name of the 
whole nation, and ordained^ that in all the cities 
to, which he ihouJd.go, he fliould be lodged and 
fnaintained at the ppblic expence. Mycon, ano- 
, ther painter, who worked upon tlie fame portico, 
^ but on a different fide, lefs generous, and perhaps 
rvot fo rich as Polygnotus, took money, and by 
that contf aft augmented the jglpry of the latter. 

♦ This ijuas a fortico^ fo called from the variety of the faixtings 
and ornaments nvttb -lAjhich it nvas effibelli/bcJ, 

Apol- 
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'*Tfels painter wa« of Athens^ and fivcd in the 93d A.M, 
oifrnpM. ■ h waa he %hs^ at laft difcoyered the 359^' 
iecrec ot reprefenting ta cha Ufe, and ii> their greaxeft 
beauty, the various objefts ol nature, not only by ' 

the corrti^nefs of.defign, but principally by the €or« 
rc<5tnefs of defign^ but principally by the perfedlion 
of the coIoriSi, md the diftribution of fhades, tights, 
ahd CWaro^ofcuro ; in which he carried painting to 
a degree pf .fbrce and delicacy it had never been 
^ble to attain before* Pliny obferves, that before 
him there was ho painting which in a manner called 
upon and feized the fpe<ftator : Neque ante turn ta- 
Ma ulliiis ofiehditur^ (gia teneat ecuhs. The efl^ft, 
every excellent painting ought to produce, is to fix^ 
the ey^ of the fpedator, and to attra^ and keep; 
them in admiration* Pliny the younger, after hav- 'pu^^ g 
ing defcribed Jn a very lively manner a Corinthian ^. i. 3- \ 
antiqtie, whidb he. had bought, and which rcprc- 
iented an old ihan (landing, concludes that admi^ 
r^ble ifefcription in thefe w6rds : '• In fine, every- 
** thing* in It is* of a force to engage the eyes of- 
" artifts,- and to delight thofe ot the unftiifuU* 
^dli(t dtnhpcc mniay ut poffii artificum oculos Umre^ 
(^kQ^re mpfritorum. 

Zeuxis.. 

' Zcuxis was a native of Heraclpa*, and learnt, 
the firft clenoents of painting about the 85th olym- a. m. 
piad. 35^4? 

'^ it is not known nvhkb Her^cka authors mean, fir there 'were 
JhveraJ eities of that steune, Scmefecm^ tofuffofe it Ifetacka in Moit^ 
ef^nia^ w that in liedj necar CrotpHa, 

> 
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Pliny iay« t, that having found the door of paint* 
ing opened by the pains and ioduftry of his maf- 
ter ApollodpruS) he entered without difficulty, and 
even raifed the pencil, which already began to af- 
fume a lofty air, to a very diftinguilhed height of 
glory, Sfifr? gate of art means here the excellency 
of colouring, and the praidUce of the Chiaro-olcuro^ 
light ^nd fliade, which was the laft perfection paint- 
ing wanted. But, as thofe who invent do not aU 
ways bring their inventions to perfeftion, Zeuxis, 
improving upon his maftcr's difGoyerics, carried 
thofe two excellent parts Hill farther than him. 
Hence it was, that Apoliodorus, exatjpe^ed ^gainft 
his difciple, for this li)ecies of rot)b?/y, io ijonour-' 
able to him, could not forbear reproachirig him with 
it very fharply by a-fiiiiit ifi>verfe,HWi^ch he 
treated him as a thief,^ who> >fiDt contemn v^i^ hav- 
ing robbed him of his art, prefiimediG^duiot)i him- 
^ felf with it in all places as his lacwlbl ti]ghti.':& 

All thefe complaints had no cfFc<5 upon the imi- 
Cator^ and only ferved to induce bios^Sbdrfflake 
new efforcs to excel himfelfv 'after] hai^pleBoelidi 
his matter. He fucceedcd entirely in his endea^ 
vours, by the admirable w^rriss lie^perfM-med, 
which at the fame time accniired him great^repu- 
tarion and great riches. jFJb wfek^^h^s Wbt the 
happieft part of his charadler. He p^^^^ PP^**^ 
cftentation of it. He waijpnd'pf Jipwa^^ 
giving himfelf great airs,; er^ecially on iftid ^ittiift 

Greece dreflc 
snibrdidered 
tcrs of gold. 

When he became very rich, he.^began to give 
away his works liberally, without tikihg ahy tbi% 
£or them. He gave one reaibn for this cbhdu^,,. 

• Ab hoc (At)ollddoro) fores aneitas iJeukis Htrai^edtfes'iiitni^it 
f— audeateniqs jam ali(}uid pcnicilluni a4 magnam gloriam perr 

which 
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which does no great honpur to his modefty. ♦ I/^ 
fays he, / gave w^ HJi>&rk$ away for notbii^^ it was 
hecaufe they wire above all price. I (hould have been 
better pleafcd, if he had jet others fay fo. 

An infcriptjon v^htofehe affixed to iMie^of his 
pieces does not ; jafgufe more niodefty. It was an 
Athleta, or Wreffler, which he could noj; for-^ 
bear, admiripgy and extdling as an inimitable maf- 
tcr- piece. H^ wrote at the bbttom of it a Greek 
verfe, of which the fenfeis: 

'f A rafpe<a du Lutteur/daris lequcl je m^admire. 
En van tous mesRivaux youdront fe tourmentcr: 
lis pourront peutetre en medire ; 
Sans pouvoir jamais rimiter. 

My Wrestler, wbennry rivahfee^ 

They hate its woncCrous charms and me', 

A thou/and things perhaps they blame, . 

JBut n?er could imitate tie fame : :l 

The Greek verfe is in;Platatch, but applied tapiut.de 
the works of Apoliodgrus. : it is : ^ - r: ^^ 

, ^: - -^ ^ ' * ^ — .- p. 346, 
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This is more eafy)p crihcife than imitate. \"'^ . ;, 

Zeuxis had ieveral/ rivals, of whoni thc'tnoft 
illuftrious were Timanthes arid ParrhafiuS, The 
latter was competitor with him in a public cfifput^ 
for the prizes of painting, Zeuxis, in his pieca, 
had reprefented grapes in fo lively a manner, , Ih^t, 
as foon as it was expofed, \he birds' caniie to ^{^eck 

^ ♦ PoUea donare opera fua inftftult, qtJod ea nollo (ktll di^« pre- 

tio permuiaci pQflIb (^ceret. Plifi, ..,.. 

t TTjeyeherfes are the author's ^ L*Hiftoire dc . la Pelntui^ an- 
cienne, exirhae^i fr&m tf>e '^$thbotik of Wnys natural hiflorys njuhich 
he has tranJUUed^ or railrer parapbrafed, rwith the Lmtin text. This 
book njjos printed at London i» 17^5. . . "There are exceUenL^^s^iotts in 
it, ofnvhicjjlha'vemadegreatufe* 

■"'"'■ at 
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4t ^ern. Up6n which, in a trani^xyrt of joy, iM 
frighiy clftted at the declatation of fuch faithful and 
nmdeniaMe judges in his iaTOur, he called upon 
I'arrhafius to produce immediately what he had to 
<>ppofe to his pi^re^ Parrhaflus obey^ed^^ and 
^ewed a painting feefriingiy covered widi a fine 
|)iece of ftuff in form of a curtain. Remove your 
curtain, added Zcuxis^ and let us fee dus nt^ec^ 
piece. -^That curtain was the pidbme icfelf, aikd 
Zeuxis confefled himfeif conquered. F^^ lays hs^ 
Icnfy deceived the birds^ but Parrbcjfiia has decehid 
me^ 'wbo am myfelf a painter. 

The fame Zeuxis, fome time after, ^mced a 
young man carrying a bafket of grapes t vbA feeing 
that the birds came alfo to peck at them, he owned, 
with the fame franknefs, that if the grap^ wem 
well painted, the figure muft be done^ery iH^.be- 
caufe thfe birds were not afraid of it. : : .» 'j 

Quintilian * informs us, that the antien* {latntevs 
ufed to give their gods and heroes the fame fcatori^ 
^nd chara6ters as Zeuxis gave them, from wii^nb: 
he was called the Legiflator. .4 

Feftus relates, that the laft painting ^cfrodfls 
mafter was the pifture of an old woman, . wMdi 
work made him laugh fo exceffively, that b^ diffl of 
it. It is furpriiihg that no ailthor ihould xi&at)tion 
this fad but Verrius Flaccus, €it»d> -by./ Feftifs^ 
Though it is hard to beliive it, %* Mrv'tleiMiSj 
the thing is not without example. -' ;> yb->I'/;i!>i 

Parrhafius was a native of EpheCu3^>thed<aofiiiid 
difciple of Evenor, and as we have ibcn^, the»-^\5il 
of Zeuxis, They were both e(leei]&edr:theifrH3ft 
excellent painters of their time, which the moft 

• Haec vcro ita circumfcripfit omnia, ut ctim Iegunf-'1ato)rei4 vb- 
cent, quia deorum & heroum effigies, qtialcs ab eo (iiht thitiio^j 
csiteij, tanquain itaneceile ilt^ idquitntor* SluintiL 1. ii.'t. zo. 

glorious 
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glotious^geofpakiirmg; andQumtilkinfays^^^ey 
carried it to an high degree of pcrfeftion,Pflirrbafius 
for <)efign, and Zeuxis fer the celouring. 

Ktny gives us the chara^er and praife of Parrha- 
"fius at lai^. If we may believe him, the exaft ob- 
servation of fymmetry was owing to that maftef; 
And ^Ifo the expreffivc, delicate and pafhonate airs 
•of the head ; the elegant difpofitibn trf" the hair; 
<he beauty and digiiity of features and perfon; artd 
4>y the confent of the greateft artifts, that finifhitig 
and boldnefs of the 'figures,* in which he furpaffed 
all that went before, and?cqiaally all that fucoeeded 
him. Pliny confiders this as the moft difficult and 
moft ifl)poftiint part of painting. For, fays he, 
though *it be aliivays a great addition to paint the 
•middle ef bodies well, it is^ however what few; have 
fuoceedod in. :-}-©ut to trace the contours, give 
them their due decreafe, and by t4ie means of thofc 
infenfible wealkenings, to make the figure fecni as 
going to Ihcw wimt it conceals •, in thefe certainly 
the pcrfccHon of the art confifts. 

Parrbafius had beeii formed for painting by 
Socrates, to whom fuch • a difcipk did no little 
honour^ 

* Xeno^hon has preferved a converfation, fliort 
indeedy but rich io t^nfe, wherein that philofopher, 
who hid tbeen a fculpter in his youth^ gives Par- 
rbafius fuctv leflfons as Ihew, that he had a perfeflk 
knowledge -of all the rules of painting. 

It is agreed, that Parrhafius excelled in what re- 
gards the charaifters and paffions of the fonl, which 
appeared in one of his pictures, that made abun- 
dance of noife, and acquired him great reputation. 
It was a faithful reprcfentacion of the people or. 
kjKNius OF Athens, which fhone with a thou{an4 

• Zcuxis atque Pariliafius— plurlmura arti addlderimt. Quorum 
prior iMiDlnmxi iimbraiumque invenJAe lationem, fecundus cxaisu- 
X^a^e fpbtuiu^ Jm^as traditur. Ibid, *. 

"f Ambirje enira debet extremitas ipfa, & fie defiaere, ut promittat 
.alkpoii &^ oi'tendat^j. etiaih'qu» oicuhau 

* ^ . elegant 
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elegant and furpriftng beauties, had armied ^ iBf 
exhauftible fund of imagination in tne painter* 
* For intending to forget nothing in the charadfcef 
of chat ftate, he reprefented it, on the one fide ca- 
(>ricious, irafcible, unjuft and incpnftant ^ cm the 
.other^ humane, merciful, and comp^ffionate ^ and 
with all this, proud, haughty, vainglorious, fierce % 
and fometime^ even bafe, timorpus, and cowardly. 
This picture was certainly a lively flcetch of natiirei 
But in what manner could the pencil defcribe and 
group fo many difierent images ? There lay the 
.Wonderful of the art. It was undoubtedly an al- 
kgorical psdnting. 

Difierent authors have alfo drawn our paihcer tp 
the life. He was an -f ^rtift of a vaft genius and 
infinite fenility of invention, but one to whofn 
none ever came near in point of prefumptipo* or 
rather in that lund of arrogance, which >. glory 
juftly acquired, but ill fuftained, infpires foam* 
times in the belt artificers. He dreiled himfelf in 
purple, wore a crown of gold •, had a very tkik 
cane, gold clafps in his fboes, and magni&rcnt 
buikins ; in ihort, every thing abqut^Jiim was in 
the fame lofty ftile. He bellowed upon himie}f 
abundantly the gnelt epidiets, an^d inoft exalted 
names, which he was not aihamed to infmbe ^ 
the bottom of his piduresj the delicate^ the pcUu^ 
the elegant Parrhafius. the man who carried ihe art 
to Us' perfeSiion^ originally defcended from Apollo^ m4 
born to paint the gods them/elves. He added, that, inr 
regard to his Hercules, he bad reprefented him ex- 
.a£lly^ feature for feature^ fucb as be had of ten af^ 

feared to bim in bis dreams. With all this fliew and 

\ 

^ Pinxit $c DiEMONA Atheniensium, argumento quoqi lugte- 

'niofo voiebat flarnqj trantun iractitidftrm, injtsihfin,' in<&flftanteifi; 

eundem vero exorabilem, clementeniy mii'encordcm, exceirum* 

plorJorum, humilem, ferckrem, fugacernque & omnia panter often* 

derc. Plin. 

f Fcecundus artifeXy fbd quo nemo Inforentlas $i arrogaiitli^ fit 
^ ^.ufus gloria ai tis. PA"«, 

• vanity. 
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vanity, he gave himlcjf but ySrW man h/vtrtife^l^^ 
•delicate in this point than Mr. Boil^aii^ wh^ called 
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hSmfelf. * 



* Anrii de la vertu, plutot que vcrtueiiV* ; 

' * TbefiHeni of virtue^ rather than virtuous. 

,-'«.**• ... - . *' ■ * 

'The event of his difpute with Timanthes', in th« . 
cil^ '<Jf SamoS, tndft have humbled him extremely, 
and riot ia litfte ;ihortitie<I his fdf-iove. He thai 
fQareedfecTbefl: in a fiitijed waste have a prize.. 
TRiS^ l&fc^^'^was an' Ajax- enraged againft the 
Greeks, for having adju^gpd^the arms of Achillas 
to t)^yfe*/*'"'ppon thls.pc^ by the majority 

of^fheHDcfl: j[ui:|g , Tinman thes was declared viftor. 
i^iWlialufe covered his Ui^meV and comforted him-* 
iiff ^*lJ^a^ which feems 

^YavdOr -a little of* rodomontade, ' /lias poor hero! 
15?^Mffe, 'foi/iii i(ffe)jd^me. more, than my own. He 
iPd^fifc6Hd''tme'^(n^ercome'% merit thaw 

l.blmr ,iocj. r.?A.M5Hif us, : . 

^'ri$\WmS w^ "r^ativ^e of' Amphipolis, upon 
rffe^fSniefy 8? Macedonia ' ana Thrace. He was 




itK^Mte'a;e^^^^^ WitU. painting. .He . 

^i?fi%efrc irt^ ^otnfetry \ mainiisAning 
Iftbfi^fji^, riiixSVitftdut ihelf aici it \^as impoftible to- 
cai'fjnBainmg^d^^^^ eafy to bclieV^> 

tbl^ ffli:'^,d^'hla#r "-woi^d hoi mkkk his art cheap'; 
HSP^dKftl^^o^^lf^^Ie'inder teii' taleotsXtenthouTand^ 
crowns) for^fp mapy,,years,.andit was ^^tfaat^prii3c* 
N!6^iimUfrani'A^ icholaps.'- He 

ootaincScJ, afftpftif Stcydh^yiind afterwafcls through-. 
^ut-a1l"l5rcfecer''tl?e^en:^^^^^ kind of aca- 

d€n>]?v"ioowhfehithe' children of free cofdidon, tha(; 
iverc inclined to the polite arts, were carefully edii- 
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catcd and inftrufted. And lefl painting fhootcl 
come to degenerate, and grow into contempt^ he 
obtained farther ffom the ftate^ of Greece a.fevcrc- 
edift to prohibit the ufe of it to flaves. 

Thcexceffive price paid by difcipkj to their 
mailers, and the inftitutipn of academies for free 
peripns, with the exclufion of flaves^ Ihew hoW 
highly thi$ art was cftcemed, with what emulatiQq 
they applied tq it, and witli what fuccefs and expe- 
dition it niuft h^ve attained ks^ perfedion. 

Zeuxis> Parrhafius, Mplanthtis* and P&mphilus,* 

A. M- were cotemporaries, and liv^d about the ^5th 

?^St- plympiajj. 

TiMANTIIBS, 

Timanthcs, according to fome, wasof Sicypocj 
and, according to others, of Cythnus, one of the 
Cycladcs. His particylar character was * invcnr 
fion. This part fo rare and difficult, is acquired 
neither by induftry nor the advice and precepts of 
mafters : it is the effeft of an happy genius, ^ 
lively imagination, ^nd that noble? fire which ani- 
mates painters as well as poets with a kind of cn- 
thufiafm. . ' ,^ * 

PUn.1.35. The Iphigenia of Tjrnanthes, celebrated by fct 
P^*^|- many writers, was looked upon as a matter- piece of 
Val! Max! the art in its kind, and occafioned its being faid, 
|. 8. c. n* that his works made thofe who faw + theni conceive 
more than they cxpreflcd, and that though art in 
them rofe to its higheft degree of perfedion, goiius 
ftill tranfcended it. The fijbjedt was fine^ grand, 
lender, and entirely proper for painting: biit the 
execution gave it all its value. This piece repr?- 
ftnted Iphiginia ftanding before the altar, as a young 

• Tjmanthl plurimum adfuit ingenl. P/&f, 

+ In omnibus ejus operibus intdligittir plus faupcr, quampiii- 

f'tur 5 & cum ars fumma fit, ingenmm tainen ultra artem eft. rlln. 
35.' c. 10. ■ ■■' 

and 
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and innocejat princefs^ upon the point of Beij^g i^- 
crificed for the prefervation, of her country. \SKe 
was fi^rrounded by feveral perfons^ all of thetn 
ftrongly interefted in this facrifice, though in dif* 
ferent degrees. The painter * 'h^d reprcfented the 
priefl: Qjalchas in great afflidtion, Ulyflcs much 
more fad, ?iiid. Menclaus the yidlim's ynclc, with 
all the grief it was poflible for a cPMncenance to ex- 
prefs; Ag^iDe^noq^ the priocefs's father, ftill re- 
mained. All the lineaments of lorrow were how- 
ever exhaufted. Nature was called in to' the fup- 
port.of art. , It is not natural fox a fatlier to fee 
his daughter's throat cut : it fufijced for him to 
obey the god§ who required it, and he was at liberty 
to abandon hin^felf to all the excefs of forrow. The 
painter not beipg^ble to exprefs that of the father, 
chofe jco throw a. veil over. his face, leaving the 
fpcdtator to. judge of what paiTed in his heart : 
Felavit ejus capup^^ (^ fuo cui^ue ammo dedit ajiimm" 



This idea is finely conceived, and does Timan- 
tb^ great honour. It is npt known, however, 
whether he was ;t^e real authcr of it, and it ispro- 
;bable that tlie^ Iphigenia of Euripides fupplied.}iirp 
mth it. The paffage fays : fVhen Agamemnon faw 
Ms daughter led intg the grove to be facrificedy h^ 
groaned^ and turning away bis head wepty and covered 
Ms face with his r^e, ♦ 

•Qne of our owii illuftrious p^aih^rs,. Le Pouflinj 
has happily iipitated the fanie circumftance, in Hjs 
pidure of the death of Germanicji^. After-Myf i^ • 
treated the different kinds of ajBidion of the other 
,gerfons, as paffions capable of being exprefled, ha' 
places on th^ fide of Ger^ianicu^'s^bed, a won?^ 

• Cum in Iplvigeniqp iTOmolatbne>p,in3fi(ret.trieftem Colch^ntem, 
^iftiorem Ulyflem addidiffet Menelad, quern fummam poterat^ar* 
<£^cefe maerorem } cohfumptis affeftlbns, rtoh reperiens quo Agife 
fnodo patris vultum poffi^t exprimeKe, velavit ejus caput^ & Tutf cui^; 
j^ipo de4it apftimandujin. , ^iniiL.X, %,.^, i\, , ^ ■ ,, 

V % \ ^ ^ ^ rematlv- 
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The manner in which he came acquainted and 
contraded a friendlhip with Protogenes, a celebra- 
ted painter of -his time, is curious enough, and 
-Worth relating. Protogenes lived at Rhodes, known 
bnly to Apelles by reputation and the fame of hjs 
works. The latter, defiring to be affured of their 
beauty by his own eyes, made a voyage exprefsly 
to Rhodes. When he came to Protogenes's houfc, 
he found no body at home, but an old woman who 
^ took care of the place where he worked, and a can- 

vas on the eafel, on which there was nothing paint- 
ed. Upon the old woman's alking his name, I 
am going to fet it down, fays he : and taking a 
pencil with colour, he defigned fometbing in a moft 
cxquifite tafte. Protogenes, on his return, being 
informed of what had paflcd by the fervant, and. 
conlidering with admiration what he faw defigned,. 
was not long before he gueffed the author. This 
is Apelles •, cried he, there is no nfan in the world 
capable of fo fine and delicate a defign hefides bimfelf. 
•Taking another colour, he drew a contour upon 
the fame lines ftill more corredt and^admirable, and 
bade his houie-keeper, if the ftranger returned, 
fliew him what he had done, and tell hjm that it 
was the work of the man he came to enquire for, 
Apelles came again foon after: but being afhamed 
to fee himfelf excelled by his rival, he took a third 
colour, and amOngft the ftrokes already done, in- 
troduced others of fo fublime and wonderful a na- 
nature, as entirely exhaufted all that was moft re- 
fined and exquifite in the art. When Protogenes 
perceived thefe laft ftrokes; I am overcome^ faid he, 
and fly to embrace my conqueror. Accordingly he ran 
to the port, where finding Apelles, they cpntrafted 
a ftrid friendfhip, which continued ever after : a 
circumftance fomething extraordinary between per- 
fons of the greateft merit in the fame way.. They 
agreed between them, in regard to the painting in 
. which they had tried their fliill with each other, to 

r ^ leave 
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leave it to pbfterity as it was, without touching it 
any more, rightly forefeeing what really came to 
pafs, that it Would one day prove the admiration of 
the whole world, and particularly of thecbnnoilfeurs 
and matters of the art. But this precious monu- 
ment of the two greateft painters that ever weit^ 
^'^as reduced to afties, when the houfe of Auguftus, 
in the Palatium, was firft burnt j where it was ex- 
poled to the curiofity of fpeftators, always fur- 
prifed, in the midft of a niultitude of other liioft 
exquifite and finifhed paintings^ to find in this only 
a kind of void fpace, by fo miich the more, admir- 
able, as it had only the outlines of three defigns irt 
it of the mort perfeft beauty, fcarce vifiblc through 
their fmallnefs, arid for that reafon ftill the more 
valuable and the more attradive of the molt judi- 
cious eyes. 

It is almoft in this fenfe the paffage of Pliny is 
to be underftdod, where he fays, arrepto penicillo 
iineam esc colore du%it fumnioe tenuitatis per tabukmi 
by lineani he does not mean a fimple geometrical 
line, but a ftroke of the pencil in an exquifite tafte. 
The other notion is contrary to common fenfe, fays 
Mr. de Piles, and fliocks every body that has the 
leaft idea of painting. 

Though Apelles was very exaft in hs works, lie 
knew how far it was neceflfary to take pains without 
tiring his genius, and did not carry his exaftittidc 
to the utmoft fcruple, * He faid one day of Pro- 
togenes, that he confeffed that rival might equal. 
Or even excel him in every thing elfe, but did not 
know when to take off the penciU (that is to fay, to 
have done j) and that he often fpoiled the fine things 
he did, by endeavouring to give them an higher 

• idem & aliam gloriami nfurpivlt cum Protogenis opus iramenfi 
Liboris ac curse fupra modum anxiae, mur^etur. Dixit enim omnia 
abi cum illo paria, aut ilii meliora ; fed uno fe praeftjre, quod 
ihanum ille de tabula non fciret tollere j memorabili p^fccepto, no- 
^ere faepe nimium diligentiam. P//«. 

P 4 degree 
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degree of perfeftion. A reflexion worth nothings ' 
. fays Pliny, and which fliews that a too fcriipulous 
exa^itude often becomes prejudicial. 

Apelles did not fay this becaufe he approved neg- 
gligcnce in thofe who applied themfelves to paint- 
ing. He was of a quite different opinion, both 
with regard to irfmfclf and others. He pafled no 
day of his life/whatever other afiairs he might have 
to tranfad, without exercifing himfelf cither in 
craions, with the pen, or the brufti, as well to pre- 
fcrrve the freedom and facility of his hand, as to 
improve his perfrftion in all the refinements of an 
art, that has no bounds. 

One of his difciples Ihewing him a draught for 
his own opinion of it, and telling him, that he 
had done it very faft, and in a certain fpace of 
time : / fee that very plain^ fays he, without your 
telling it we^ and amfurprifed that in fojhort a timt 
you did no more of this kind. 

Another painter (hewing him the pifture of an 
Helen, which he had drawn with care, and adorned 
with abundance of jewels, he told him : Not being 
able to make her beautiful j friend of mine^ you were 
refolved at leaji to make her rich. 

If he fpoke his own opinion with fimplicity, he 
*took that of others in the fame manner. His 
cuftom was, when he had finifhed a work, . to ex- 
. pofe it to the eyes of fuch as pafled by, and to hear 
what was faid of it behind a curtain, with defign 
to corredt the faults they obferved in it* A flioe- 
inaker having perceived fomething wanting in a 
fandal, faid fo freely -, and the criticifm was juft. 
The next day paffing the fame way he faw the fault 
correfted. Proud of the good fuccefs of his ro- 
mafk, he thought fit to ceni'ure alfo a leg, to which 
there was nothing to objisft: the painter then came 
from behind the fcreen, and bade the fhoe-maker 
keep to his trade and his fandals: Which gave 

bir^ 
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birth to the proverb, Ne futar ultra creprdami 
that is. 

Let not the cohler go h^ond bis lafi^ 

Apelles took pleafure in doing juftice to the meritf 
of great matters, and was not alhamed to prefer 
them to himfelf in fome qualities. Thus he con- 
fefled ingenuoufly that Amphion excelled him in 
difpofition, and Afclepiodorus in the regularity of 
deQgn. We have feeri his judgment in favour of 
Protogenes. Nor did he confine himfelf to mere 
words. . 

That excellent painter was in no great efteem^ 
with his own country. Whilft Apelles was with- 
him at Rhodes, he alked him what he would take 
for his works when finifhed, and the other havings 
fet a very moderate price on them: and for me^ re- - 
plied Apelles, 1 offer you *Jifty talents for each of 
tbem^ and will take them all that price -^ adding, that 
he fhould eafily get them off, and would fell them 
all as his own. This offer, which be made in ear* 
neft, opened the eyes of the Rhodians to the merit 
of their painter ; who, on his fide, made the beft 
of it, and would not fell any more of his pifturcs " 
but at a very confiderable price. 

His fupreme excellency in painting was not the 
only merit of Apelles. Polite learning, knowledge 
of the world, and his affable, infinuating, elegant 
behaviour, made him highly agreeable to Alexan- 
der the Great, who did not dikiain to go often to 
the painter's houfe, as well to enjoy the charms of 
his converfation, as to fee him work, and to be 
the firft wiinefs of the wonders performed by his 
pencil. This afffccftion for a painter, who was po- 
lite, agreeable, and full of wit, is not a matter of 
wonder. A young monarch eafily grows fond of 

* Fifty thoufa^icl cro-wm. This fum fams a^orbitarJ^ It is common 
enough to meet ivitb errors in cyphers,, 

a genius 
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a gemilS of this kind, who, with the goddHefif 
of his hearty unites the beauty of his mind, and 
the delicacy of his pencil. This fort of fami- 
liarity between heroes of different charadlers, is 
not uncommon^ and does honour to the greateft 
princes. 

Alexander had fo high an idea of Apelles, that 
he publifhed an edi6b to declare, that it was hts wiJl 
that no other perfons (hould paint him ; and by the 
fame edift granted permilfion to none but Pyrgo- 
teles to cut the dies for his medals^ and Lyfippus 
to reprefent him in caft metals, 
ftiit. dt It happened that one of the principal of Alexan- 
lumic. & der*s courtier^ being one day with Apelles, whilft 
aduiat. j^g ^^g paintings he vented abundance of injudicious 
^ ' queftions and refledions upon painting, as is com- 
mon with thofe who talk of what they are igno- 
rant. Apelles, who had no reafon to apprehend 
any thing frorn explaining himfelf freely to the, 
greateft lords, faid to him, ** Do you fee thofe boys 
*• that are grinding my colours ? Whilft you were 
" filent th^y admired you, dazzled with the fplen- 
** dor of the purple and gold with which your ha- . 
. •' bits glitter. But ever flnce yoU began to talk of 
** what you don't underftand, they have done no- 
" thing but laugh." Plutarch relates this. Ac- 
ftin. 1.35. cording to Pliny*, Apdles ventured to reprove 
c. io. Alexander himfelf in this manner, though in fofter 
terms, advifing him only to exprefs himfelf with 
more referve before his workmen : fuch an afcett- 
dant had the witty painter acquired Over ai princey 
who was at that time the terror and adpiration of 
the world, and naturally very warm. Alexander 
gave him ftill more extraordinary proofs of his af- 
feftion and regard. 

*. In officina imperite miilta diccret : iilentitm comiter ftiacfcba^- 
rirferium eum dicen<% a pueiis <jui colorcs tererent. Tactuitf aufto- 
I'ifatis ic )uni crat ei in regem^^ ai?oqulQ kacundumw 

The 
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The limple and open charafter of Apelles was 
not equally agreeable to all the generals of that 
young monarch. Ptolemy, one of them, to whom 
Egypt was afterwards allotted, was not of the 
number of thofe that affefted our painter moft t 
for what reafon hiftory does not fay. However it 
was, Apelles having embarked, fometime after the 
death of Alexander, for a city of Greece, was 
unfortunately thrown by a tempeft upon the coaft 
of Alexandria, where the new king made him no 
reception. Befides this mortification, which h© 
expedled, there were fome perj^ns, that envied him, 
malicious enough to endeavour to embroil him 
much more. With this view, they engaged one of 
the officers of the court to invite him to fup with 
the king, as from himfelf ; not doubting but fuch 
a liberty, which he would feem to take of himfelf, 
would draw upon him the indignation of a prince, 
who did not love, and knew nothing of this little 
knavifli trick. Accordingly, Apelles went to fup- 
per out of deference, and the king, highly offended 
at his prefumption, alked him fiercely, which of 
his officers had invited him to his table; and fhew- 
ing him his ufual invitors, he added, that he would 
know which of them had occafioned him to take 
fuch a liberty. The painter, without any emotion, 
extricated himfelf from this difficulty like a man 
of wit, and a confummate defigner. He imme- 
diately took a piece of charcoal out of a chafing- 
difh, in the room, and with three or four ftrokes^ 
upon the wall, (ketched the perfon that had invited 
him, to the great aftonilhment of Ptolemy, wha 
from the firft lines knew the face of the impoftor. 
This adventure reconciled him with the king of 
iEgypt, who afterwards^ loaded him with wealth and 
honours. 

But this did not reconcile him with envy, which Luclatn. der 
only became the more violent againft him. He ^^'^^^"^ 

WAS l%l ^ 
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"^vras alccufcd, fome time after, .before that prince/ 
df having erftered with Theodotus * into the coor 
fpiracy formed againft him in the city of Tyr^ 
The accufer was another ^ painter of reputation,' 
named Antiphilus. There was hot the leaft probabi- 
lity in the charge. Apelles had not Been at Tyre; 
had never fceh Theodotus ; and was neither of z 
charaflcr nor profeffion to be concerned in fuch af- 
fairs : the accufer, who was alfo a painter^ though 
very inferiofr to Apelles. to merit and reputation, 
tnight. witholit injury, be fulpefted of jeaToufy inf 
point of art. But the prtrice, without hearing or 
Examining any thing, a!s is tod common, taking it 
for granted that Apelles was criminal, reproached 
him warmly with his ingratitude,' and badheis of 
heart ; and he woiild have been carrieJ to execu- 
.fioh, but for the voluntary confeffion of ohe of the 
accomplices ; who, touched with coinpaflion upon' 
feeing an innocent man upoh the point of being 
put to dcatTi, GOftfeited his own guilt,, and declared 
that Apelles had no fhare in the confpiracy. The 
king, afli^med of having given ear to calumny &( 
haftily, reinftated him in his friendlhip,- gave hini 
Anhundredzvi hundred talents, to make him amends for the 
iA»«/w v/rbng he had done him, with Antiphilus to be hii 
^"'^' flave. ^ _ 

Apelled, 6n his return to Ephefus, revenged him-, 
fdf lipon al? his enemies by an excellent pifture of 
calumny, difpofed in this manner. Upon the right 
of the piece fate a man of confiderable authority 
with gre^t ears, not unlike thofe of Midas holdf- 
ingout his hind to Calumny, to. invite her tfo ap- 
fiioach him. On each fide of him ffood a woinanV 
6n*e of wliofh reprefented Ignorance^ and the other 
i^itt:^\i^. Sufpicion. 

Calumf^ feems to adv^ance in the fbriri of a womair 
of cxquifice beauty. There is however to f^ dif- 

,-f Lucian is tax£d ivlih a 'very grft/f anachronifm in regard U 

cerned' 
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*tenied in her afpeft and mein an air of violenct 

Kd fiercenefs, like one aftiiated by anger and ftiry, 
oae hand, ilie holds a torch to kindle the fire of 
jdifcord and idivifion ; and with the other Ihe dra^s 
a young man by the hair, holding up his hands 
to heaven, and imploring the affiftancc of the gods, 
Before her^goes a man with a pale fi^ce, a withere4 
lean body, and piercing eyes, whp feems to lead 
the band: this was *Envy, Calumny is {Attended 
'by twp other women, who excite, animate, and 
bufy themfelyes about h^r, to exalt- her charms 
and adjuft her attire. By their wary and compofed 
air thelc are eafily conjeftured to Ije Fraud and 
'Treachery. At diiftance behind all the reft fol- 
lows Repentance^ cloathed in al?lacktorn habit, 
)vho looking back with ai?und^nce of eonf^fion and 
Jjcars, fees afar off Truth advancing furrpunded 
with light. Such was the ufeful and ingejiipus re- 
venge p( this great man. I do not believe it would 
lave be^n f^fe for him, during his ftay in Egypt^ 
to have drawn, or at Ic^ft expofed, fuch a paint- 
ing. Thofe great ears^ that hand extended to in- 
vite ?hd approach of Calujmny, and the like ftrokes, 
,do na honour to the'pripcipal Vharafter, and ex- 
prefs i jprince fufpjcious, credulous, open to fraud, 
who 'fcems to invite accufers. 

rUny makes a lopg enumeration of the paintings 
]pF Apelles, Tb^t of Ancigoniis f is of the moft 
famous. This prince had but one eye, wherefore 
he driew him turning fidcways, to hide that defor- 
mity. He is iaid to have been the firft that dif: 
|:overed''t}ie profile. , . 

He 'drew ai gre^t many pi6iures of Alexander^ 
'pne of which ivas looked upon as the mofffinifl)- 
ed of Ills works. He was reprefented in it with 
'^uncjer in his hand. This pi<9ture was done for 

f E»<vyy in the Greeks is mafculine : ^d;V^. 

f HabSt' jh pi6tui*a fpecieiYi tota fades. Apelles tamen lmaginen| 
Arttigoni tatecd tstttuin ^Itero cHendit^ ut amifTa occuM defoipitas 
fcjer^t. S^intiLU 2. c. 13., ' u • - 

the 
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the temple of Diana at Ephefus. The hero's hancf 
with the thunder in it, fays Pliny, who had feeo 
it, feem aftually projcfted from the piece. And 
that prince himfelf faid, that he reckoned two 
Alexanders, the one of Philip, who was inviuciblei 
the other of Apellcs, that was inimitable. 

Piiny nientions one of his paintings, which muft 
have been of fingular beauty. He made it for t 
public difpute between the painters 5 the fubjed 
given them tb work upon was j mare. Perceiving 
that intrigue, was upon thip point of adjud&ing the 
prize to one. of his riv4l?, * he appealed from the 
pdgment of men to that of mute anioials, more 
juft than men* He caufed the pictures of the other 
painters to be fet before horfes brought thither for 
that purpofe^ they continued without motion to all. 
the other pieces, and did not begin to neigh till 
that of Apelies appeared. 

His Venus, called Anaipnme^ that is to fay, ri* 
ling from the fea, was his mafter-piece. Pliny f 
fays, that this piece was celebrated by the verfes 
of the greateft poets, and that. if the painting was 
excelled by the poetry, it wa^ ?lfo made illuftrious 
by it, Apelies had made another at Cos, his na- 
tive country, . which in his own opinion, ^nd that 
ipf all judges, would have excelled the firftj but 
invidious death, put a ftop to the. work when half 
jtrab. L executed. No body afterwards would prefume tQ 
?4t p-^57r put pencil to it. It is not kAOwn, whether it was 
this fecond Venus, or the firft, that Auguftus 
bought of the people of Cos, by difcharging them 
AnimndredQ^ the tribute of an hundred talents, laid on them 
^l7^s, ty the Roman republic. If it were the fecond, as 
is very likely, it had as bad a fate, and ftill worfc 
than the firft. In the time of Auguftus, the damp 
had begun to fpoil the jower part of it, Enquiry 
was made by that prince's Qrqer for fomehjody tp 

. * Quo judieto ad miitas qpadntpedea. provQcavit ab bominibus. 
i Veiilb\)is.giaccis (ali opere, (lum (auda^ur, vi^o, fed illuftrato. 
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f etouch it *, but the^e wa3 none bold enough to uar 
dertake it, which * augpiented the glory of th^ 
iGreek painter, and the reputation pf the work it^ 
felf,. This fine Venus, which no one dared to ro^ 
jtbucb, out of veneration^ and awe, was infulted by ' 
the wormi^, that got into the wood, ^nd devoured 
it. Nero, who reigned then, caufed another to be 
fet up in its place, done by a painter pf Ut4e Dmthpi^^ 
note. 

Pliny pbferves to the reader, that ^11 thefe won- 
derful paintings, which were the admiration of all- 
mankind, were painted only with the four primitive 
colours, of which we have fpoke. , 

Apeiles broiight up feveral difciples, to whoni 
his inventions were of great advantage : but, fay? 
Pliny, he had one fccret which nobody could ever , 
difcover, and that was the compofition of a cer-. 
fain varnifh, which he applied to his paintings, tc^ 
preferve them during a longTeries of ages, in al|j 
their frefhnefs and fpirit. There were three adg^^ 
vantages in the ufe of this varnifti ; i. It gave % 
luftre to every kind of colour : and naade thcn^ 
more mellow, fmooth and tender: which is now rh^ 
efFeft of oil. a. It preferved his works from dirt 
^nd duft. 3. It * helped the fight of the fpeftato^ 
v^hich is apt to dazzle, in foftening the flrength pf 
the moft lively colours, by the interpofitiqn of 
t:his varniflijj which ferved infteaci ofglaflcs tohi^^ 
works. 

Arist ID E s. .V 

One of the moft famous cotemporaries of Apei- 
les was Arifl:ides the Theban. He did not indeed 
pofiefe the elegance and graces in fo high a degree 

f Ipfa injuria ceflit in glprlam artlficis. 

•f Ne claritas colorum, oculorum aciem offenderet— ^& cadeqi^ 
^e^ minis floridis colpribus aufterit^tem occ^ilte daret. Plin. 
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ids Apelles: *but was the firft, that by genius and 
application eflabli(hed unerring rules n>r exprefllng 
- the foul, that is to fay, the inmoft workings of 
the mind. He exceHed as well in the ftrong and 
vehement, as the foft and tender paflions : but his 
colouring had fomeching harfh and fevere*in it. 

The admirable piece -fw^s Ws (ftill in Pliny's 
words) in which, in the ftorming of a town, a 
Mother is reprefented expiring by a wound (he 
has received in her bofom, and an Infant creep- 
ing to fack at hei- breaft. In the vifage of this wo- 
man, though dying, there appears the warmeft 
fentiments, and the moft paffionate folicitude of the 
maternal tcndernefs. She fcems to be fenfible of 
her child's danger, and at the fame time to be 
afraid, that inftead of her milk (he Ihould find 
only Wood. One wodld think Pliny had the pen- 
dt in his hand, he paints all he defcribes in Ibch 
lively colours Alexander, who was fo fond of 
whatever was fine, was fo enamoured of this piece, 
tiiat he caufed it to-be takc;i from Thebes, where 
it was, and carried to Pella, the place of his 'birth, 
at lead: fo jepqted. 

The fame perfon painted alfo the battle of the 
Greeks with the Perfians, wherein, within a fingle 
frame, he introduced an hundred perfonsjat a 
xhoufand drachmas (about twenty-four pounds) 
,each figure, Jby an agreement made between him 
and the tyrant Mnafon, who reigned at that time 
at Blataea in Phocis, I have fpoke elfewhere of a 
Bacchus, which w^s reckoned the mafter-piece of 
Ariftid^s, and was found at Cgrinth, when tjiat 
city was taken by Mumniiy^. 

: * Js onrnwim primus animum pinatit & fenfus omnes expreflit, 

Fiifi, 

t Hujus pi6lura eft, oppido capto ad inatri{i.moricntis e vuln^re 
rpzmm^m adrepans infans.j 'intelligitur(i,ue fentiiie mater & timere, 
ne, e moit,uo la6le fanguinem lambat. 

X Tbe text fqys, ten mir.dz. The fnitia'ii ^ortb an hundred drach- 
mitSy and the drachma tenjUs, 

H« 
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-. Hfe was fo excellent in exprefling the languor of 
the body or mind^ that Attains, who was a great 
/Conhoiffcur of things of this kind, made no fcruple 
to give an hundred talents for one of his p^intingSyAHfjuudred 
wherein only fomethingof this nature was exprefled: ^^^Hft^ 
Only riches as immenfc as thofe of Attalus, which ^^'**^'' 
became a proverb, (Attalicis Conditionibus) could 
niake fo exorbitant a price for a fingle picture pro- 
bable. 

P R O T O.O £ N E S. 

Protogenes was of the city of Caunus, upon the 
fouthern coaft of the ifland of Rhodes, on which 
it depended. He employed himfelf at firft only in 
painting fhips, and lived a great while in extreme 
poverty. Perhaps that might ht of no prejudice 
to him ; for poverty often induces men to take 
pains, and is the*fifter, or rather niother of inven- 
tion and capacity. By the works he was employed 
to do at Athens, he became the admiration of the 
moft difcerning people in the world. 

The moft famous of his paintings was the Jaly- piJn. i. 35, 
SOS 5 he was an hunter, fon or grandfon of the Sun, ^ 'Q- 
and founder of Rhodes. What was moft admired 1. "y.c. jt. 
in this piece was the froth at the dog*s mouth. I Piut. in 
have related this circumftance at length, in fpeak- ^^"^^^ 
ing of the fiege of Rhodes. Vol. vil. 

Another very celebrated pifture of Protogenes, 
v^as the fatyr leaning againft a pillar. He executed 
it at the very time Rhodes was befiegedi wherefore 
it was faid to have httn painted under the /word. Atstrab.l.i4, 
firft there was a partridge perched upon the pillar, p. 65*. 
But bccaufe the people of the place, when it was firft 
cxpofed, beftowed all their attention and admira- 
tion upon the partridge, and faid nothing of tl^j 

♦ Nefcio quomodo bonx mentis foror eft paupeitas. fe^rnn^ 

Vol. I. Q^ fatyr. 
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fatyr, which was much more admirable ; and the 
aune partridges, brought where it was, called^ 
upon the fight of that upon the pillar^ as if it had 
been a real one ; the painter, offended at chat bad 
tafte, which in his opinion was an injury to his re- 
potation, dcfired leave of the diredors of the rem- | 
pic, in which the painting was.confecrated, tore- i 
touch his woric ; which being granted, he (truck 
out the partridge. 

He alfo painted the mother of Ariftotle, his 
good friend. That celebrated philofopher, who du- 
ring his whole life cultivated the polite arts and j 
iciences, highly efteemed the talents of Protogcnes. 
He even wilhed, that he had applied them better 
than in painting hunters or fatyrs, or in making 
portraits. And, accordingly he propofed to him, 
' as a fubjeft for his pencil, the battles and conquefts 
of Alexander, as very proper for painting, from 
the grandeur of ideas, elevation of circumfbuices, 
variety of events, and immortality of fafts. But? 
a ceruin peculiar tafte, a natural inclination for 
more calm and grateful fubjefts, determined him to 
works of the kind I have mentioned. All that the 
philofopher could obtain of the painter, at laft, was 
.the portrait of Alexander, but without a battle. It 
is dangerous to make excellcnr artifts quit their 
tafte and natural talent. 

P AUSI A s. 

Paufias was of Sicyone. He diftinguifhed hitn- 
felf particularly by that kind of paintings called 
Caufticy from the colours being made to adhere ei- 
ther upon wood or ivory, by the means of fire. 
Pamphilus was his mafter in this art, whom he far 
excelled in it. He was the firft that adorned arches 
and cielings with paintings of this kind. There 
were many confiderable works of his doing. Pau* 

ianias 
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fanias fpeaks of a Drunkenness ; fo well painted^ 
fays he, tl^at all the features of her ruddy face 
may be diftinguifhed through a large gidfs fhfe Is 
fwilling. 

The courtezan * Glycera, of Sicyone alfo, ex- 
celled in the art of making wreaths, and Was look- 
ed upon to be the inventrefs of them. Paufias, to 
pleafe and imitate her, applied himfelf alfo in paint- 
ing flowers* A fine difpute grofe betwixt art . and 
nature, each ufing their utmoft endeavours to carry 
the prize from their cotnpetitor, without its being 
poffible to adjudge the victory to cither. 

Paufias pafled the greateft part of his life at Si- 
Cyone, his country, which was in a manner the nur- 
fing mother of painters and painting. It is true, 
that this city being fo much indebted, in the latter 
times, that all the public and private paintings were 
pledged for large fums of money, M. Scauru$, 
Sylla's fon-in-law by his mother Metella, with de- 
fign to immortalize his edilefhip, paid all the cre- 
ditors, and took out of their hands all the paint- 
ings of the mpft famous matters, and amongft the 
retl thofe of Paufias, carried therti to Rome, and 
fet them up in the famous theatre, which he caufed 
to be ct;e6ted to the height of three ftories, all fup- ^ 
ported by magnificent pillars of thirty feet high, 
to the number of three hundred and fixty, and em- 
belliffied with ftatues of marble and bronze, and 
with antique pieces of the greateft painters* This 
theatre was to continue only during the celebration 
of the games. Plirry fays of this edi!e(hip, that 
it compteated the fubverfion of the ntianners of the 
Rom-aa citizens. Cujus (M. Scauri) nefcio an Mdi- 

* Amavit in juventa Glyceram ra\inic»pem funm^ Inveiitricem cr^- 
ronnrttm : certaiidoaue imitat'Onc ejus, ad numeroriilitnam flofum 

Varictatem perdiixit artem illam -ciim opera ejus pictura imlta- 

retur, & iila provocans variaiet, e.Twtque certamen aitis ac naturse. 
/*///?- 1. 35. c. II. &: 1. 2i. c. 3. 

Q^i lilas 
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litas maximi prcjiraverit mores civiles ; and he goes 
fo far as to add, that it did more prejudice to the 
republic, than the bloody profcription of his fathcr- 
in-]aw Scylla, that cut off fo many thoufand Ro- 
man citizens. 

Nicfas of Athens diftinguiflied himfelf very much 
amongft the painters. Inhere were abundance of 
his piilures in exceeding eftimation -, amongft others, 
that wlierein he had drawn Ulyfles's defcent into 
hell, called nxmei^ Attalu$, or rather, according to 
Plutarch, Ptolomy, offered him for this pidlurc 
fixty talents, (lixty thoufand crowns) which feems 
almoft incredible : but he refuled them, and made 
it a prefent to his couniry. He laboured upon this 
piece with fuch application, that he often forgpt 
the time of the day, and would alk his fervant. 
Have I dined? * When Praxiteles was afked upon 
which of his works of marble he fet the higheft 
value, he anfwered, That to which Nicias has fet 
his hand. He meant by that the excellent varnilh 
added by that painter to his marble ftatues, which 
exalted their beauty. 

I (hall not mention abundance of orher^great 
painters, not fo well known, nor fo illuftriaus as 
thofc I have fpoken of, who did fo much honour tp 
Greece. 

It is very unfortunate that none of their works 
have come down to us, and that we are. not capable 
of judging of their merit by our own eyes.' We 
have it in our power to compijre the antique fculp- 
ture of the Greeks with our own, becaufe vttt are 
certain that we ftill have mafter-pieces of it, that 
is to fay, the finell works of that kind antiquity 
p.odiiCcd. The Romans, in the age of^ their greatcft 
l^lendor, which was that of Auguftus, difputed 

• Hie e(l Nicias <Je quo cliccbat Prrxitcles Jntcnogatiis quae maxU 
me oi>cra I'ua piol^MCt in niarmoribus : Qnihus Nicias inaiiuin ad- 
moviiieti uiuum ciicumatioai ejus tribucbat. PUn. 1. 35. c. 11. 

with 
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with the Greeks only ability in the art of govern- 
ment. They acknowledged them their mafters in 
all others, and cxprefsly in that oFlcuIpcure : 

Excudent aliifpirantia mollius ara 
Credo equid^m ; vivos ducent de mar more vuhus. * . 
2« regerc imperio populos^ Romanes memento : 
H4: tibi ttmt artes. Virg. iEncid. 1. 6; ' 

What I have related of Michael Angelo, who 
preferred the Cupid of Praxiteles fo much to his 
own, is an evident proof, that the modern can, no 
more than the antient Rome, difpute fculpture with 
the Greeks. 

We cannot judge in the fame manner of the ex- 
cellency of the antient painters. That queftio«i is 
not to be decided from mere relations. To under- 
Hand that, it were neceflary to have their pieces to 
compare with each other, and with ours. Thefe wc 
want. There are ftjll fome antique Mofaic paintings. 
at Rome \ butfcw done with the pencil, and thofc 
in bad condition. Befides which, what remains, 
and was painted at Rome upon the walls, were not 
done till long after the death of the celebrated 
painters of Greece. 

It muft, however, be owiied, that, every thing 
confidcred, the prejudices are extremely in favour 
of antiquity, even in regard to painting. In the 
time of Crafius, whom Cicero introduces as a 
fpeaker, in his books de Oratore^ people could never 
fufficiently admire the works of the antient painters, 
and were foon tired with thofe of the moderns ;i be- 
caufe in the former there was a tafte of defign and 
expreffion, that perpetuated the raptures of *thc 
connoiflcurs, and in the latter fcarce any thing to 
be found, but the variety of the colouring. *' f 
*' do not know, fays Craffus *, how it Itappens, 

*' that 

« Difficile diftu eft, quae n:im c?aifa fit cur ea, quae maxime fcnrus 
jioilros impel lunt voluptate & fpecie prima accnimc commovcnt, 
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f' that things which ftrike us at firft view !>/ their 
M vivacity, and which even give us pleafure by 
^' that furprife, almoft a$ Iboa di&qft and fatiace 
f^' us. Let us, for inftance, cohfider Qur modern 
^^ paintings. Can any thing be more fpkndid and 
^* lively ? What beauty, what variety qf colours I 
f ' How fuperior are they in this point to thofe of 
'^ the antient! However, all thefe new pieces, 
^* which charm us at firft f^ght, have no long im* 
•« preffipn •, whilft, on the contrary, we are never 
•• tired with contemplating the others, notwith* 
•* ftanding all their fimplicity, and even the g;rof- 
•^ nda of thcr colouring.'^ Cicero gives no rcafo^ 
pion. Ha- for thefe efieds : But Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis, 

ii^r* ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^'^^ '" ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Auguftus, does. 

io4? ^ " The antients, fays he, werp great defigners, and 
•^ underftood pcrfeftly all the grace and fprce of 
** expreflion, though their colouring was fimple 
** and little various. But the modern painters, 
^ ** who excel in colouring and (hades, are vaftly far 

V from defigning fo well, and do not treat the paf- 
*• fions with the fame fuccefe." This double tcfti- 
mony fhews us, that the antients had fucceeded i^o 
lefs in painting than fculpture : and their fuperiority 
^n the latter no-body ever conteftcd. It appear? at 
leaft, without carrying any thing to extremes, tha? 
. that the antients rofe as high in the parts of dcfign, 
chiaro-ofcqrp, (light andjhade) expreflion and com- 
pofition, as the moft excellent moderns can have 
done; but, as tocolpuripg, that they were much 
inferior to the latter. 

I T;annot conclude what regaj'ds painting and 
fculpture, without deploring the abufe qiade of it, 

Ab iis celenime fafli^io quodam & (atietate abalieit;^in.ur. Quantd 
eolorum pulchntixjine & vari«tatc fioridiora fant in pi^luris Boviil 
plcra^ue quam in veteribus I quae tamcDj, ctiamfi primo afpeftu ng* 
cepeiunt, diutius non dcleftant : cum iidem nos, in antiquis ta- 
, }>uij$, iNo ipib horrido obfoletoque teneamur. C'tc, de orat. 1* s* 
». 98. ' ' ' 
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tW even by thofe who have moft excelled in it : I fpeak 
'^)if equally of the antienes and ttiodcnis, AU the arts 
^ in general, but efptciati/ rite two we are now upon, 
odcc fo eftinnablein themfelv^s, fo worthy of admiraiiofi^ 
d la: which produce foch amazing efFeftSj that by the 
MR ftrokes ^f th€ chiflfel ammate marble and brafs ; and, 
'fc a by the ifnixtw^ of coteurs, reprefent all the objefts 
icca of nature to the* fife : thefe arijj, I fey, owe a par- 
jk- tkrular homage- io~ virtue j to the booouc aad ad- 
tm va«cement of which, the originat authc^ and inven- 
wi4 tor of all arty, that is to fay, tiht Divinity hinfifclf, 
gnif has peculiarly aHoited them. 
tsk This is the ufe which even the. I^ga»s believed 
'd themfelves obliged to mafee of fc»JptU're and paint- 
doe iag,. by confecrattng them to the memory |)f great 
,£ fnen, and theexpreflion of theif glorious adlion*. 
j:. ^ Fabku.% Scipiov and the other illuftdous perfofis 
d of Rome, eonfefled, that u^pon feeing the images 
ICE of thetr predeceflbiTs, they found themfelv^s ant- 
y: mated to* virtue i(^an^extraordinacy manner. It Was 
f not the wax of which thofe figures were formed, nor 
i the figures themfelves, that produced fud> ftrong 
lij knprcffions in their nriftds ; but the fight of the 
i great mef>, 9ftA the great aftions of which they 
f}.' renewed and perpetuated the remenfibrance, and in** 
fji fpired at the fame time an ardent defire to inwtate 
J them. Poiyb.i.^, 

t * Polybius obftrves, that thefe images, th^ is to P- ^95» 
I fay, the bufto^ of wa«, which were expofed' or> the *^ ' 
days of folemnity in the halls of the Rpman ma- 
giftrates, and were carried with pomp at their fline- 
; rals, kindled an incredible ardor in the minds of 
the young men, as if thofe great men had quitted 

* Saepe audivi Q^ Maxumum, P. Scipionem, praeter«a civitatis 
noftrae praeclaros viros Iblito* ita dicere^ ciim majonim imagiwes in- 
tuerentur, veheraentiilhne fibi anim«m ad virtuiem accendj. Scili- 
cet non ccram illam, neque iiguram, tantam vim in {ti^ habere: fed 
memuiia reruni geftaitim earn flammam egregiis vLns in pe6loiie 
crelcei-c, neque prius fednri, quara virtus eorum Htmam atqiic 
gioriam adaequaverit. Salluft. in prafat* keL Jugurtb, 

,0.4 - their 
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dieiir tombs, aod returned from the dead, to apimai? 
them in perfoq to foUow their example. 

Agrippaf) Auguftus's fon-in4aw, .in a magni- 
ficent harangue, worthy pf the f^rd and grearefl 
citizen of Rome, (hews, by fevjcral reafons, fays 
iPliny, how ufeful it yrould be to the ftate to^xpofe 
pnblicly the fii>efl: pieces of antiquity in every kind, 
An exciting a noble emulation in the youth : which, 
/no doubt, adds he, would be much better than to 
/ banifh them into the country, to the gardens and 
/ other places of plealbre of private men. 

Accordingly Ariftotle fays, that fculpr^rs and 

painter;? inftrunft men to forn? their manners by a 

. / much fhorter and ipore effedual niethod than that 

of the philofoph^rs ; and that there are paintings a$ 

1 capable of making the moft vicious refleft within 

themfelves as the fineft precept^ of morality. Sr. 

} .Gregory Nazian2;en relates ^, ftpry of a courtezan, 

\ who, in a place where ihie did not come to make 

ferious reflediops, ca^ft her eyesi.by a^ccide^t oix the 

pifture of Pois^moo^ a phjlpfopher faixious for 9 

change of life> that had fpn^ething prodigious in it; 

which occafioDcd her to refleft f^rioufly, and brought 

her to a due fcnft/.of herfclf. Cedrenus tells us. 

that. a-pj£lure 0t/tl>e jaft judgment contributed very 

much to theconvjerfionpf a kiiigof thcBulgarian$v 

The fenfet of feeing is far more lively than that of 

hearing ; and an imag^, whicfi reprefents an cb}d3t 

}n a lively mannpr, ftrikc^s gs qjuitp ptljerwife thao 

• Extat ejus (Agnppje) or^tio magnlfica, $c maxin^o civium 
digna, de tabulis omnibus fignifque public^ndis :. quod fieri fatiui 
fuiffet, quim in villaruni exilia peUi.' Plia, I. 35. c. 4. 

f Segnlus irritant animos demliTa per atires^ 

Q^am quae funt ocuiis f\ibjcd fidelibus. ' HoR. 

Things hy the ear a dull tmpreffion fintf^ 
To thofs the faithful eye proems the mind. 

Sic intimos penetrat fenfiis (piftura) ut vira dicpndi nonnunquam 
iupcrare vidcatu. • S^intil, 

a dit 
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fi difcourfe. St. Gregory of Nyfla declares, that 
he was touched even to fliedding of tears, at the 
,J5ght of a painting* 

This effed of painting is ftill more inftant in re- 
gard to bad than good^ ^ Virtue is foreign, vice 
natural to us. Without tire Kelp of guides or 
cxapipjes, (and thofe we meet with every- yvhere) 
an eafy prppenfity leads us to the latter, or rather 
hurries us on to it. What then muft we expeft, 
when fculpture, with all the delicacy of art, 
and painting, with all the vivjucity of colours^ 
unite to inSame a palTion already t^ut too apt to 
jbreak out, .^-nd tpp ardent of jtfelf ? What loofe 
ideas da nof thofe naked parts of young perfons 
fuggeft to the imagination, which fculptors and 
painters fo commonly ta)ce the liberty p exhibit ? 
f They may do honojjr tp tj>e ?re, biic never to the 
^rtifts. 

Without fpeaking of Chriftianity in this refpeft, 
which abhors all licentious fculptures an4 paintings, 
the fage^ of the Pagap y^orld, blind as they were, Ariftot. m 
condemn them almpft with equal feverity. Ariftotle,^*^^'^^- ^- ?^ 
in his books ^ De republican recommend^ it to ma- ^* ''^* 
giftrates, as one of the moft eljei)tial parts of their 
duty, to be aittentive in preventing ftatues SLnjA psiintr Peccaredar 
ings of this kind from appearing in cities, as they ^^'^.'^J ^'7- 
^re capable of teaching vice, and corrupting ^^ifneKi^^^, 
the youth of a ftate* J Seneca degrades paint.- 
ing and fculpture, and denies them the name of 
liberal art^,' whenever they tend to promote vice. 

* Ad dcteriora facjles fuinusj qyia nee dux poteft, nee eomes 
dceflej & res 6tiam ipfa fclie duce, fine comite procedit: non pro- 
Bum eft tantum lid vitia, fed praeceps [iter.] Senec, Epift. 97. 

-f- Non hie per nudam piftoium corporum pulchritudinem turjiis 
proftat hiftoria, qua? ficut ornat artem, fic devenuliat artificena* 
Si Jon, Apollin,'\* 11. Ep. 2. - ^ 

J Non enim adducor ut in aunieruni liberalism artium pl^lores 
recipiam, non magis qiiam ftatuarios aut marmoreos, aut caeteros 
l.uxunse miniltros. Senec. Ep, 8S. 

. Pliny 
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Pliny the naturalift, al) enthufiafm as he is, for the 

beauty of the antique works, treats as difhonour- 

able and criminal the behaviour of a painter in this 

Piin.i. 35. point, who was otherwife very famous : Fuit AreU 

c. 10. 2i«j Romi€ celeber^ nifi Flaoitio iNSfONi corruptfftt 

artem. He expreffcs a juft indignation againft the 

fculptors, who carved obfcene images upoo cups 

and goblets, that people might not drink, in feme 

meafure, without obfcenity ; as if, fays he, drtmken* 

nefe did not fufikiently induce debauchery, and it 

Id. 1. 14. were ncceflary to excite it by new attradkions: Vafa 

^- **• adfdteriis coslata^ quafi per fe parnm doceai lHn£nm 

tefnulentta Ita vina ex Ubidine bauriuntury aique 

eiiampramio iwuitatur ehrktas. 

The very poets themfelves declare warmly againft 
Pro|)crt. this indecency. Propcrtius wonders, that temples 
l.s2. Eleg. 3^g erefted in public to chaftity, whilft immodeft 
piftures are tolerated in private houles, which can- 
not but corrupt the imaginations of young virgins; 
that, under the allurement of objefts grateful to the 
eye, coqceal a mortal poifon to the heart, and feem 
to give public Icflbns of impurity. He concludes 
with faying, that thoft indecent figures were un- 
known to our aneeftors ; the walls of their apart- 
ments were not painted by obfcene hands, to place 
vice in jionour ; nor exhibit it as afpedtacle for ad- 
miration. The paflage is too fine not to be infertcd 
Jiere at large. 

Templa Pudiciti^ quid opus ftatuifle puellis. 

Si cuivis nuptse quidlibet efle licet ? 
Quas manus obfcoenas dcpinxit prima tabelja^, 

Et pofuit cafta turpia vifa doma: 
Ilia puellarum ingenuos corrupit ocellos, 

Nequitiseque fuse noluit efle rudes. 
Ah ! gemat in terris, ifta qui protulit arte 

Jurgia fub tacita condita laetitia. 
Non iftis olim variabant tefta figuris : 

^\\m paries nullo cripiine piftus erat. 
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Whence rife thefefunes to virgin mod^y^ 
If every wife to every thing is free ? 
Who firfi obfcenity in colours areWj 
In the chafie houfe who placed itfirji to view^ 
Defiled the barmlefs maid*s ingenuous eyes^ , 
' And would not leave her ignorant of iHce ? 
Woe to the man I whofe vicious pencil taught 
In grateful tints to urge a guilty, thought : 
Our fathers homes ne'er own^d thefe noxious arts ; 
iVi9 crimes were painted on their waUs or hearts. 

We have fcen a city, that had the choice of two 
^ucs of Venus, both done by Praxiteles, that is 
ifiyiog cyery thing, the one covered, and the other 
naked, prefer the former, though much the lefs 
efteemed, becayfe, more conformable to modefty 
and chaftity. Can any thing be added to fuch aril 
example? What a reproach were it to us, if ije 
were afhaipcd to follow it I ^ 
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C H A P T E R VL 
OF MUSIC. 

TH E Music of the antients was a fciencc of 
far greater extent than is generally imagined. 
Befides the conipofition of txiuQcal airs, and the 
execution of thofe airs with voices and inftru meats, 
to which ours is confined, the antient mufic in- 
cluded the art of poetry, which taught the rules 
for making veries of ail kinds, as well as to fet 
thofe fufceptiblc of them to notes ; the art of 5^/- 
ialiof^j dancing or gefture, which taught the ftep 
ahd attitude, either of the dance properly fo called^ 
or the ufual manner of walking, and the gefture 
proper to be ufed in declaiming, contained alfo the 
art of compofing and writing notes to the iimple 
declamation ; to direft as well the tone of the voice 
by thofe notes, as the degree and motions of gef- 
ture -, an art very much in ufe with the anti- 
ents, but abfolutely unknown to us, AH thefe dif- 
ferent parts, which have adually a natural rejation 
to each other, compofed originally one and the 
fame art, cxercifed by the fame artifts ; though 
they divided in procefs of time, cfpeciaily poetry, 
which became an order by itfelf. 

I fhall briefly treat all thefe parts, except that 
which relates to verfiiication, which will have its 
place elfewhere; and fhall begin with mufic pro? 
perly fo called, and fuch as it is known amongft us, 
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OF MUSIC. 

ARTICLED 

Of muftc properly fo called. 

MUSIC is an art, which teaches the proper- 
ties of founds capable of producing melody 
and harmony. 

S E C T. L 

Origin and wonderful effeSls of mufic^ 

SOME authors pretend, that the birds Jearnt 
men to fing, in fuggefting by their various ■ 
notes and warbling, how capable the different mo- 
dulations and tones of the voice are of pleafing the 
ear: But man had a more excellent matter, to whom 
alone he ought to diredt his gratitude. 

The invention of mufic, and of the inftruments 
in which a principal part of it confifts, is a prefent 
from God, as well as the invention of the other 
arts. It adds to the fimple gift of ipeech, which 
of itfelf is fo highly valuable, fomething more 
lively, more animaxed, and more proper to give 
utterance to the fentimerits of the foul. When it 
is penetrated and fired with fome objed that ftrong- 
ly poflefles it, the ufual language does not fuffice 
for its tranfports. It fprings forth in a manner out 
of itfelf, ic abandons itfelf to the emotions that 
agitate it, it invigorates and redoubles ihe tone of 

; the voice, and repeats its words at different paufes ; 

I and not contented with all thefc t^fforts, calls in in- . ' 

. ftruments to its aid, which feem to give ic eafe, by 
lending founds a variety, extent, and continuation, 

L which the hum^in voice could no: have. 

1 This 
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This fgzv6 birth to mufic, made it fo afffedbing 
and cftimable, and fhews at the fame time, that 
- properly fpeaking, its right ufe is in religion folely, 
to which alone it belongs, to impart to the foul 
the lively fentiments which tmnfport and ravifli it, 
which exalt its gratitude and love, which are fuited 
to its admirattoa and extacies, and which make it 
experience that it is happy^ in applauding, to ufe 
the exprelfion, its joy and happinefs^ as David did 
in all his divine fongs, that he employs folely in 
adoring, praifing, giving thanks, and finging the 
greatnefs of God, gnd proclaiming the wonders of 
his power. 

Such was the firft ufe men made of mufic^ fim- 
ple, natural, and without art or refinement in thoft 
times of innocence, and in the infancy of the 
world ; and without doubt the family of Sethi 
with whom the true worfhip was depofited,.preferved 
* it in all its purfty. But lecular perfons, more in- 
flaved to fenfe and paflion, and more intent upon 
foftening the pains of this life, upon rendering 
their exile agreeable, and alleviating their diftrefles^ 
abandoned themfelves more readily to the charms 
of mufic, arid were more induftrious to improve 
it, to reduce it into an art, to eftablifli their ob* 
fervations upon certain rules, and to fupport, 
ftrcngthen, and diverfify it by the help of inftru- 
ments. 

The Scripture accordingly places this kind of 
^cn. iv. mufic in the family of Cain, which was that of the 
outcafts, and makes Jubal, one of the defcendanti 
of that chief of the unrighteous, the author of it* 
And we fee in effect, that mufic is generally de- 
Voted to the objefts of the pafllons. It ferves to 
adorn, augment, and render them more afFefting ; 
to make them penetrate the Very foul by additional 
charms ; to render it the captive of the fenfes ; to 
make it dwell wholly in the ears*, to infpire it with 
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a new propenfity to feek its confolation from with- 
out ; and to impart to it a new averfion for ufefa! 
refleftions and attention to truth. The abufe of 
mufic, almofl: as antient as its invention, has oc- 
c^ioned Jubal to have more imitators than Da^ 
vid. But this ought not to caft any reproach upon 
mufic itfelf. For, as Plutarch obfcrves upon this piut. de 
fubjed, few or no perfons of reafon will impute to Mufic. 
the fciences themfdves the abufe fome people iftake P* "* • 
of them : which is folely to be afcribed to the dif- 
pofition to vice of thofe who profane them. 

This exercife has in all times been the delight of 
all nations, of the mod; barbarous, at well as of 
thofe who valued themfelves moft upon their civi- 
lity. And it muft be confeffed, that the * Author 
of nature has implanted in man a tafte and fecrei: 
tendency for fong and harmony, which ferve to 
nourifli his joy in times ci profperity, to difpel his 
anguiih in affliction, and to comfort him in fup- 
poiting the pains and fetigues of his labours. Therer 
is no artificer that has not rccourfe to this innocent: 
invention j and the flighteft, air makes him almoffe 
forget all his fatigues- The harmonious cadence 
with which the workmen ftrike the glowing ma6 
Upon the anvil, fcems to leflen the weight of thewr 
heavy hammers. The very rowers experience » 
kind of relief in the fort of concert formed by the 
harmonious and uniform nvotion of their oarsv 
+ The antients fuccefsfuUy employed mufical in- 
ftruments, as is ftill the cuftom, to excite martial 
ardor in the hearts of the foldiery ; and Quintiliart ^ 

» Atque earn- (nwficam) natura ipfa vuietiir ad tolerandos fecr- 
liu? Jabores vehit muneii nobis deiiiir&. Si quidem & lemiges can- 
tus hortaiui : nee folum in iis opciibus in qiiibus pluri'numcona- 
tus praeeiMUe al.lqua jnvuuda voce conlpirat, fed' etiam, fingulorunt 
fatigario qXiamlibet fe rudi moduiaiioiie folatur. i*luhii'U. I. t. c. lo., 

-f Duces maximos &s fidibus & tiblis cecinKTe traditiim, & ex- 
crcitiis Lacediemonionnn muncls acccmos mo^^is. Q^^id autenri'arnul 
ill noitri-s Lej^iou) bus corn ua ac tubai f.i:iinn ? quorum concentus, 
quanro eft vehemcniior, tanty Konia^ia in Utlas gli^riti caetcws 
praeiUt. '^i.ititA: h. Q^jro, 
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partly afcribcs the reputation of the Roman troops 
to jhc imprclfipns made by the warlike founds of 
fifes and trumpets upon the legions. • 

I fiavie faid, that mufic was in ufe ampngft ali 
nations: but it was the Greeks who placed it. jar 
honour, and by ,the value they fct,up9ii it, ra^d 
it to a very high degree of perteftio;?. .* fji was «^ 
merit With their greateft. men to excel in iu and 
a kind'of (hame to be plDUgcd to confefs tk^^g^ 
norance'ih it. No hero ever made, Grqe<:e ,|noretil^ 
luftrious than Epaminonda^ : hif dancing. g^wcJ" 
fully, and touching mufical inftruni^nts with ifcill^' 
were reckoned amongft his fine q^^ities^ Sotn^ 
years before his time, the refufal of Tbeoiiftocla,' 
at a feaft, to play an ajr upon the lyi;e, was made 
a reproach, and was a kind of difl^p^iour Co hint.' 
To be ignorant of mufic paflcd iiji thpfc times fgiP' 
• a great defcft of education. nrlMv 

It is in efFcft of this that themoft celebrated< 
philofophers, who have left us treadfes upon.pbli^} 
cy, as Plato and Ariftotle, particularly reconsmieBA^! 
ed the teaching of mufic to young pcrfons. Amongflr 
the Greeks it was an eflential part of educatim; * 
Befides which, it has a neceflary conae^ion .wkh 
that part of Grammar called Projbdy^ which treat* 
upon the length or fhortnefs of fyllahlcs m pro^^ 
nunciation,'upon the meafure of verfes, their rhy^tG^' 
and cadence, (or paufes %) and principally upon the 
manner of accenting words : the antients were ^^"^ 
fured that it might conduce very much to fortn-' 
the manners of youth, by introdu<cingva^ kind df'" 
harmony into them, which might .incline them -* 

•rJOf 

• SuiTimain eruditionem Graeci fit?im (renfdjant m ncrvoram^yo+i" ] 
cumque cantibus. Igitur Epaminondasprinceps, meo judiciOj^ Gnp-. . | 
cix, fidibus prxclai? ceciniffe dicittir ; Themiftoclerqtie, alVquo^' ' • 
ante annis, cum in epulis recnsaifet lyraiii» habitiis ,eft i|ido£kior. 
Ergo in Graecia mufici flonicnint, diicebantque id omnes i nee, qui j 
nelciebat, fatis excultus doftrina putabatur. C'ic^Tufc. i. n. 4. 

In ejus Epimanonclse viitutibus commemorabatur, iaUaflb euJ|^ 
commode^ fcienterque tibiis canLalTe. Cwn. Nep, in pr<iefaU 
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{o whatfoever was laudable and pdite; notliSng 
being of greater ufe, , according, to Plutarch, than Plut. de 
mufic to excite pcrfons at all times to virtuous ^^|^*^ 
. aiStionsj and efpeciaUy to cbnfrOnt the dangers of 
war. . . 

Mufic wh far frond being much efteemed in the Id praefati 
happy time.s of the republic. It paflfed in thofc 
days for a thing of little confequence, as Cornelius 
Nepos tells usj where he obferveis, upOn the diffe- 
rent tafte of nations, in regard to feveral things. 
Sa^lluft's reproach of a Roman lady^ that flie knew In belt, 
better how. to fing and dance, than was confiftcnt ^atilin. 
y/ith the charafter of a woman of honour and pro- 
bity ; faUare £5? pfallere tlegantiMs quam neceffeeji pro^ 
ba % fufBciently fhevi's what the Romans thought of 
.mufic. As to dancings they had a ftrange idcarof 
it ; and would fay, that, to praftife it, one fhould 
cither be drunk or mad : Nemo faUat fere fobrius^ Clc. in 
nifi forte infanit. Such was the Roman feverity^ ^^ P"* 
till their commerce with the Greeks, and ftill more, „. 13. 
their riches and opulence made them give into the 
ccffcs, with which the Greeks cannot fo much as 
be reprbached. 

The antients attributed wonderful effefts to mu- 
fic ; either to excite or fupprefs the pafiions, or to : 
^ /often the mariners, and humanize nations naturally * ; 
favage and barbarous. 

Pythagoras, * feeing a young ftranger, who. was 
heated with the fumes of wine, and at the fame 
time animated by the found of a flute, played op 
in the Phrygian meafure, upon the point of com- 
initting violence in a chafte family, reftored the 
young man's tranquillity and rcafon, by ordering 
the female minftrel to change the meafure, and to 
play in more folemh and ferious numbers, accord- 
ing to the cadence called after the foot Spondee* 

• Pytbagoram accepimus, ccrcitatos ad vim pudicae domui afKf- 
reTidain juvenes, jiifTa mutaie in rpohdaeufti modos tibicina, compo- 
ittiife. Slttintil. K i. c. lo. 

Vol. I. R Calcrt 
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Pepiadt. Oiikn relates fomdthing cxafliy of the Yame fts-^ 

p/aTi^'sf !^®"^ fl'f' ^ muficfein of Milcfus, named Damon. 

€.6.' ' ' Hei^f Us.of fome young people^ that a female 

performer;. upon the 0ute had made frandc^ by 

playing ip tl>e Phrygian mcafure, and whom 

Ihei^rpi^tliQ their fcnies again^ by the advice of ^ 

tl^s fifffpxoQj ip changing th^ mufic from the Phry« 

gi^'co^thf Doric meafure. 

Orat. I. . ^ion Chrylbftome, and fome others, inform us, 

dcrcgn. tbit t|?e mufician Timotheus, playing one day 

"*''* xigqn the flute before Alexander the Great, in the 

meafure called "o^n^ which is of the martial kind, 

be fortun. tha;^ pr?ncc immediately ran to his arms. Plutarch 

fx5^' ^* fs^yA ?li:noft the fame thing of Antigenides the flu- 

J3?nifty who at a banquet fired jhat prince, in iuch 

a mariner, that, rifing from the table like one out 

of his fenfes, he (;atcbed up his arms, and clafhing 

them to the found of the flute, Was a)moft ready to 

charge the guefts^ 

Amongft the wonderful efrefts of mufic, nothing 

more aflfefting perhaps, nor better atteftcd, cao be 

inftanced, than what regards the Arcadians. Pb- 

Pblyb.1.4.. lybius, a wifci exaft hiftorian, well worthy of en- 

p. 189, jj^g belief, is my authority. I (hall only abridge 

his narrations and reflections. 

The ftudy of mufic, fays he, has its utility with 
all men, but is abfolutely neceflary to the Arc^rfi- 
ans. This people, in efl:abli(hing their republic, 
though otherwife very auftere in their manner of 
life, had fo high an opinion of mufic, that they 
not only taught that art to their children, but 
obliged young people to apply to it till the age of 
thirty. Is is not (hameful amongft them to profefs 
themfelves ignorant of other arts : but it is highly 
dishonourable not to have learnt to fing, and not 
to be able to give proofs of it on occafion. 

Now, fays Polybius, their firft legiflators fecm 
to me, in making fuch inftitutions, not to have 
defigried to introduce luxury and eflfeminacy, but 

only 
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otilf to foften tKe fisrbcity. of the Arckdlans, " and to . 
cJivcrt, by the practice of miiGc, their gloomy and 
melancholy dif{x>fition, tinddubtedly occafiohed by 
the coldnefs of the air, which the Arcadians breathe 
^Imoft throughout their tvhole country. 

But the Cynethians having neglcAed this aid» 
of which they had the moft need, a!s they inha- 
bited the rudeft and moft favage part'of Arcadia^ 
both as to the air and climate, at length became 
fo fierce and barbarous, that thete was no city in 
Greece wherein fo great and fo ftequcnt crimes 
were committed, as in that of Cynethia. 

Poiybiut concludes this accbunt, with obferving^ 
that he had infifted the more upon it for two rca- 
fons. The firfti to prevent any of the Arcadian 
ftates, out of the falfe prejudice that the ftudy of 
hiufic is only a fuperfluous amufcment amongft 
them^ from neglefling that part of their difcipline. 
The fecondj to induce the Cynethians to give mu* 
fie the preference to ail other fciences, if ever God 
(the expreffion is remarkable) if ever God fliould 
infpire them to apply themfelves to arts that hu- 
manize a people. For that was the folc means to 
cor red their natural ferocity. 

I do not know whether it be poffible to find any 
thing in antiquity which equals the praifc Polybius 
here gives mufic : and every one knows what kind 
of per fonage Polybius was. Let us add here what 
the two great lights of the antient philofophy, Plato 
and Ariftotle, fay of it, who frequently recommend 
the ftudy of it, and very much extol its advan- 
tages. Can a more authentic and favourable tefti* 
mony be defired ? But that the - authority of thefe 
-great men may not impofe upon us, I ought here 
to mention what kind of mufic they would be un- 
derftood to mean. Quintilian, who had the. fame Qumtil. 
thoughts upon this head, will explain their opi- 1- *• K»*« 
nion : it ^ in a chapter, where he had given mu- 
Gc the higfesft^praife. ** Though the examples I 

R 2 *^ have 
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*^ have cited, fays he, fufiiciciuly fliew whar fpc- 
'^ cies of mufic i approve, I think myfclf, how- 
" ever, obiiged to dicclare here, that it is not th< 
*' faai& with which the, theatres in thefe days re- 
** found, that by its wanton and effeminate airsg 

/**:. ha&;nbt ^'little coatributed to ottinguifh anc 
" fupprcf&.in u& .whatever remained; of our anticnl 

, V. maAly. virtue :" Jpertius prti^eridum futo^ non 
imnc M.me pr-^ecipi^ .qu^e; nunc in .ferns .^emnata^ & 

' imptiduis nudis fraS^a^jton e)f pfrte mipipfaj Ji quid in 

' nobis virilis rabms moncbat^ tmiit. *' When I 
*' recommend qiufic^herefure^. itis that of which 

. *' men Jilled with^honoiir apd valoilr.xnade ufe, inl 
" ficiging the praifes of others like then)felves. Ic 
**.is.as far frommy i^itent to.me^p here thofe dan-i^ 
*' gerous inftruments^ whole Iapgui|(liing tfbundss 
*' convey foftnefs and inipurity ijitc>t}ie loul^ and 
'* which ought to be hek) in hotrqr bfy.ajl perfonsi 
" of fcnfe and virtue.. I unclei;fl:a^d ■ liiat agree 
*' nble art of affed^ng^ the foul |)y..{^he po\y[ers of 
" harmony, in qrder either to.exeit^ or 9rf&age the 
*' paflions, accorxli/ig to occafion and re^jn/* ! 
It is this foitof .mafic that was .in fo^ mych. ef- 
teem with the greatelVpbilofophers,ancl ^vif^j^ le- 
giflators amongft. the Greeks, becjau^ i£ ciivifizes 
favagp minds, tofteas tjbe roughnefs. an<;(,fa?9C}ty^;ipf 
difpofitions, renders people more j92^gajj% 
pline, makes fociety more graceful ^nqilfly^^r/^ 
gives horror for all the vke? which ^^jctfi^e nf^^ji "to 
inhumanity, cruelty and. violence.- ^^,,,,i ' .._. 

It is not. without its; advantages ip: the,.l50|dyi 
and conduces, to rhe cure of cehaia,,^^mpers.| 
What is related of the wonderful efxe^s .of' oiu-' 
fie, upon fuch as have been bit by . tb?- Tarantella, 
would appear incredibly, if npt , fupported by au- 
thorities, to which we cannot, with reafon, refufc 

our belief. 
Memoirs of Yhe Tarantula is a- large fplder with eight eyes, 
9fscicficis.. ^*^d as ttiany legs. It is not only to be found about 
Ail. i7T>a. Tarento^ 
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Tarento, or in j^uglia ; but in feveral other parts 
^6{ Italy, and in the ifland of Corfica. 
iU Soon after a m^h is bit bV a Tarantula, the part 
^4iffed:ed feels a'very fcvere pain, fucceeded ih'a.fe\V 
ithours by a numbnefs* He. is next fcized with a 
aitorofound- melancholy, can fcarce rcfpire ; his pulfe 
ijgrows faint,* his fight is interrupted and ftifpend^d^ 
r^ll atlaft heilofcs all fenfc and motion, and dits,' 
fclunlefs affifted ih time. Phyficians ufe Jeveral re- 
B^ medics for the trure of this illnefs, which would .be 
I ^felefs, if mufifc did not come in to their aid. 

When the perfon bit is withopt fenfe and motion, 
la performer upon mufical in ftru men ts tries diffe- 
rent airs y and, when he hits upon, that whrcjv in 
Its tones and modulation fuits- the patient, he begins 
to ftir £ little V at firft he rrtoves* his fingers to the 
il^ine, then his arms and leg^i and by litcte^.and 
little his whole body; at lafl: he gets up and dances^ 
|l<:ontinually increafing his adivity and tbicip; Some 
1 of thefe will dance Cdc hours without relbog. After 
g ^fhis they are put to bed, and, when It is fuppofed 
if that they haVe fufRciently recovered their firft dance; 
i' they arc brought out of bed by the fame tune to 
> begin again. This exercife continues feveral days, 
i about fix or feven at mo(f, till the patient finds 
J himfelf tired, and incapable to dance any longer, 
5 whxh denotes his being cured. For^ as long as 
; the poifon operates upon him, he would dance, ■ rf 
, he were fuffered, without ceafing,. and die by ex^ 
; haufting his fpirits. The patient, that begins to 
perceive himfelf weary, recovers his underffahtiing 
and fenfes by degrees, and comt?$ to* himfelf, as it 
|ie wajked out of a deep fleep, witliout remembering 
what had pad during his diforder, not even his 
dancing. This is a very extraordinary 'cafej but 
abfolutely tri^e ; .of which I muft i^eavc it ;o phy- 
ficians to explain the caufc. 
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S E C T. II. 

Jbfventm and improvers of mufic^ and mufical htftrfi: 
' mettts. 

THE profane hiftprikris afcribe the difcovery 
of the firft rules of mufic to their Tabulous 
Mercury, ochers to Apollo, and fonie to Jupiter 
himfelf. They unijoubtcdiy infended thereby to 
infinuate, that fp ufeful an inyentioii ought to be 
'attributed only to the gods, and that it was aq 
error to do iny man whadToeyer the honour of it. 

Plutarch's treatife upon mufic, explained and fct 
in a triic Bght'by the learned remarks of Mr. 
Burette, will fupply me with a gijeat, part of wha« 
I Xhall relate of the hiftory of tTio^fe^ wjjib are (aic! 
to have contributed moft the improvement of this 
art. I ihall content' myfelf with limpjy pointing 
out the moft antient, who are almotf^.known «iljr 
in fabulous hiftorj^," without, coritinjng' myfetf to 
the 6rder of time. '^ * ' ' - ^ . 

A M P H I o N. 

Amphion is held by fome to be the jnyeptor of 
the * GibarOf ot lyre ; for thde two ififtrumcni^ 
were very little different,' as I fhall (hew in the fc^ 
qiiel, and are often confounded <vith each other by 
authors: It is co'njeftured, that the fable of ThebeS 
being buik by the found of^^ Amj^hion's lyre, ii 
later than Hofticr's time, who does not mention it, 
ahd would riot have failed to have adornedl hif 
poems Wfth it, had he known it. ' 
'The cotemporaries of Amphion were Linus^ 
iStt^eSy PieritiSy &nd Pbilaikmon. ' Tht iaft was 

• TJtall call this inftrument fi, as often at I Jhall have 9ceajkn f» 
Jf^'eak of it\ b'ecaufe pur Guitar or Lute, ^biclf derive: its nam^Jro^ 
ti^ is a quite different kind (finftrufftent, - « • 

: ' • ' father 
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father of the famous Thamyris, the fined: voic^. 
of his time, and the rival of the mofes themfelves, 
who having been abandoned to the vengeance ol 
tho(e goddeSes, loft his fight, voice, underftimd-^ 
irtg, and even the ufc of his lypc. 



- . Orpheus. ' - 

The reputation iof 6rpheu$ flouriflied from the 
expedition of the Argonauts, of which nura}>er M 
wjw.; that, is td. fay, hdfore the Trojan war, Litim 
W0$ his mafter in mufic, as he was ^Ifo of Hercide«rf 
Orphcus's hUbry is known by aU thd wo^4, . , 

H VAGN1,S. . ' '\'V''\,'. ^ - - 

^ Hyagnis is faid to have b^ch thp firft player upon 
die flute. He was the father of Marfyas; tfd Whotai 
tfacimajntScMi of ihe flutc^MS aftrifacd/ Thfcr fitter 
vinfiurwi to challenge Apollo, who brily^aW.olT 
vidor in this difpate, by joining Ws TdiCe.S^kh 
0je ibund 1^ liis4yre. The vanqttiflied wa^ll(ia]d 
•live. \ /:'■{: 

,. Thei^e were two. of this name, bothV famous 
pUyers upon the flute. The moft antient, who 
was by birth a Myfian, lived before the Trojan 
war. He w^s the 4ifciple of Marfyas, and excefie4 
jn the art of playing npon {Iring-inftrunients, 

. The fecond Olympius was a Phrygian^, anid 
ilourifhed in the time of Midas. . ' 

Demodqcus^ Phemius; ^ ^ 

' PJomer praifes thcfe two muficjans in feveral 
*p,arts of the Odyfiey. DemGdocus had compoled 
two poems : the one upon the taking of Troy, the 
ptl>ef upon tl>e nuptials of Venus apd Vulcan. 
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JHoofier makes .chepai both fiog in the palace of Aid- 
i>ous king of the Pheacians, in the prefence of 
Uiyfl&s. He fpeaks of Phemiua as of a finger ih- 
ipircd by the ,gods tljcmfclves* It is he who, by 
* the finging of his poetry fet to mufic, and accom- 
panied with the founds of his lyre, inlivcns tlic 
banquets, in which the fuitpm of Penelope pals 
whole days. •> 

•The author of th« life iof Hconer ^fctfibed to 
Hefodptus aftirnns, that JPheii^ius btxkA^Smjrm ; 
that tie taught yoinli graminar'ai)diiiiufic,.aiKi mar* 
riedCri^heis tlli^ty whofe: ilidgitimace ifbn Hooier 
was. He tel to ^^u&,» l^meroWasi t)odi. before thi» 
marriage, and was educated with great care by his 
father-in-law, after he had adi^ted him. 

^ Authors do^notr agree with eadk (tttb^rf^dnosmiog 
3rcrpan<fcr> co»mryv.iM>r the liriic 'lin \sfhitili.he 
Ri^. • Eufebiuji-pli^s it i^^tisacts^diipljjmpiad; 
iFhU epocba owgte 4xi. be o5lat6C*1d$lcs, if k he 
true, that this poet and mufician wa3i1t:he firftvwho 
obtained the prize ^n.thc Carnian ^gam^e^, which 
were not inftituted at La?:edaejinoa..9ll. the 36ch 
olympiad, ' . • .„ ^ 

** Befides this viiftpry^vsybicfe cjid gfe^t honour to 
Terp^det's' ability i{i mufical pQeti-y, he ffgn^lized 
htc^l^rf by this art gpon leyeral other, very Impor- 
tant bccafifon^. Mufh.'.is faid of the feditroh, 
which^he had the addrefs to app^'afe pc Lacedaemon 
b7hi^rrielodiousf6ngs, accompanied with the founds 
of his Cithara. He *alfo carried the prize four times 
fucceflively at the Pjthian games. ' 

It appears that, the' elder OIjrmpiu$ dnd Terpan- 
der having found the lyre in their youth only with 
four firings, they'^ufed it- as 'it was, and diftinguifh;' 
ed themfelves by their atdmifabte executioh upon it. 
In procefs of time, to ii^j^rove tliat inftrument, 

= . they 
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Hjhey both.madeaddit}cMis;ioit, efp^daljy Tcrpatl- 
der, wlio made its ftripgs amount to feven. 

Thi^' altej?ation y^ry much difpleafed the La.ce- 
^daemonianSj ampogft^wiM^^.it .was exprei&ly forbidden 
to change or innovate any thing in the antientmur 
fie. Plu^aivch tei'Js^s, .that Tcrpapder had a .fine 
laid on him- by tlie..Ephoi'i, for haviBg added a 
finglc ftring to the ufual nunibcr of the lyre ; and 
i&ad bis pwfi..himg up t))&^ »ail for. an ex^piple. 
From whenf^. ic appears that i^he Jyfe.of diofe 
times was ;^l;eady;.ftribing wi$h fix chords. 

From", what Pi utardi fays, it appears, diat Ter- 
pandcc at firfl: opmf ofed lyric popms. in- I'certaiq 
meafure, .proper tp be fung, wd accompanied witl^ 
the Cithara. Ffe afterwards fet thefe poems to fuch 
mufic, a§ might beft fuit the Cithara, which at 
that tinje repeated-cxaftly tbe^jf^qde founds as were 
iTung by the mufician. In fine, , Terpander put th^ 
notes of t^iis-^ mufic o^agr^ tbcvverfos of the foDgs 
compofed by him, ^and fom^imes did^ the fame 
ppoo Hon}et*s poems^ after r^hi^h he was able to 
perform cheto Mrnfelf, o^ c^fe:ocbcrs. to dafo, in 
rhfe^ public gan)es. 

Prizes of pomy aj}dfl^f>c, \iihich were fel^m 
pr ever fcpj^te, were pfdpafed in the* f(9«r great 
games of ,,^jGreece, efpecially \n the Pythian, of 
.Which thejf made the greateft and moft cpnfidcrable 
part. • iV^jfame thing was alfo praftifed in .fcyeral 
ptb^i^ cities, of the fame icountry^ where the Jike 
^amcjs were^ ceJebr-ated with, great folcmrlityy and a 
'i^aft cdncourfe of fpeftators. 

' '^ Ph ?L y N is. 

Phrynis was of Mkylene, the capital of the 
ifland of Leflips. He was the fcj]olar of .Ariftocli- 
tus for "the^ i>arp^ and couM pot fall into bettef 
hands,' that m after being one of .X^^r pander's de- 
icendants. He is fajd tp'haye.jbeen tl;e iSrft who 

. " obtained 
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obtained ihe prize of (his inftruonent in the games 
• of the Pan^thenea, celebratacd ac Athens the fourth 
year of the Soth olympiad. He had not tiie fame 
fucQcfs, when he difputed that|>r^ vich^rhe^sm-. 
fician Timdthcus. >. - ...t.. . « 

Phrynis may be confidered d^iht audior of the 
tht hrft alterations made |n the antient mviic^ wkh 
regard to the Cithara. Thefe chabges confifted, 
in the fiiit place^ in the addition of (wo new ftrings 
to the feven, which compofed that inftrument te- 
fore him ; in the fecond-ptace, in the compafs aqd 
modulation^ which had no longer the noble and 
manly fimplicity pf the antient mufic. Ariftophanes 
reproaches him with it in his comedy of /Ae Clouds^ 
wherein Juftice fpeaks in thefe terms of the antient 
education of youth. Tb^ went together to the boufe 
if the player upon the Cithara*''^r*'<jiibere they itamed 
fbe hymn of the dreadful Pallas^ or fome other fang^ 
which they fung according^ to the harmony delivered 
down to them from their ancefiors. If affy of them 
ventured to ftng in a buffoon manner^ or to introduce 
inflexions of voicCy like thofe whkh prevail in^tbefi 
days in the airs of Phryni^^ he waspmSfiSid fenfer^. 

Phrynis having prefented himfelf irt fome 'public 
^ames 2Si Lacedasmon, with his Ci^ara of nine 
firings, Ecprepes, one of the Ephori, %0tild have 
two of them cutaway, and foflfe/ed him only tachufe 
whether they^lhouW be the two bigheft^or the two 
•loweft: Tim6theu5:, feme fhort time after, being 
prcfent upon the fame occafion attheCarnian games* 
the Ephori ^fted in the fame naanner with ^regarg 
to him. 

T I M ^ T H ^ u s, , 

Timotheus, ,pne of thjs mpft celebrated muGciaR 
poet§, was born at IVjiletus, an Ionian tity pf 
Caria, in the third year of tjie 93d olympiad. He 
Houriflied at the f^m? tipie Vyi?l} Euripidts and 

• ' Philip 
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Philip fd Macc^pn, aiid excdkd in lyric ^ 
jdichynunbic poetry. . .' ' 

]tfe applied Juc^f particularly to mu fie,* and 
playing on. the jCids^ra. Hi$ ^rft endeavours wer^ 
iiot fucceisful, and he was hilled by the whol^ 
people. So- bad a;rt|C^iKion might have diicouraged 
him for ever •,t'^d he adluaHy intended to hav^ en- 
tirely jreoounded an art,, for which he did not feem^ 
intended by nafiute. : Euripides undeceivedhim iii 
^hacmtftake^.'and gave hitnrnew courage, by making 
him hope -exttaordiharyfucccfs for the futurei 
Plutarch, in relating this faiSb, to which he add$ 
the examples of Cimon, Themiftocles, and Dc- 
pjofthcncs, who were rcajflfureid by cpunfels of a Iik0 
naturae,, obfervej^ with rcafon, that it is doing th^ 
public great fer vice, to encourage young perfon3 iti 
this manner, who have a fund of genius and fin^ 
falem3 ; and to prevent their being difgufted in 
pSt^ of fome faults, they, may commit in an age 
fubjedt to error, or of fome bad fuccelTes, whkh 
th^y may p. firft expcripnce in the exercVfe of their 
profeflion.' 

Euripidc? wa^ not deceived in his views and ex* 
peculation* Timotheus fcccame the moft excellent 
performer ijpori the Cithara of his times. He greatly 
injpro'ved this inftrument^ according to Paufanias, 
by adding four firings to it, or, as Suidas tells u% 
only two, the tenth and eleventh to the ninth, of 
which the Cithara w^s conripofed before him* 
Authors differ extremely upon this point, and often 
pvep cpntradift themfclyes about it. \'''- 

This innovation in mufic Had not ,the gene^*^! 

approbation. ' The Lacedasmonians condemned it 

Tby a public decree, wKich B^lius has preferved. 

It is wroti in the dialeift of the' county,' in whicl^ 

the prevalent confonant IS renders the pronunciation 

very rough ; *^" *'^** T*^9^«o^ e M*X»jV»o j vu^xy^oiAnto^ l^ tA 

^:^'Ti^«» flro^f, &c. and contains in fbbitance : That 
limotbeus of Miletus having come .tq their city, 

y . ^. :■':...: r^ ' . -^- ■ — ■ ' ^a^ 
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had expreflcd little regard for the antient mufic and. 
lyre; ^hat he had multiplied the founds of the 
former, and' the firings of the latter; that, to the 
aotienc. Ample, and uniform manner of finging^ 
he had fubftituted one more comj>lex, wherein he 
had introduced the chromauckind; tliat, in 4iis 
poem upon the delivery of Semcle, he had not oh^ 
ferved a fuitable decency : that to obviate the efFeds 
of fuch innovations, which could not but be attend- 
ed with confequcnces pernicious to good manners, 
jthe kings and the Ephori had publicly reprimanded 
Timotheus, and had decreed, that his lyre fhould 
be reduced to feven firings as of old, and that all 
thpfe of a modern invention fiiould be retrench^, 
&c. This faii is related by Athenfeus, with this 
circumftance, that when the executioner was upon 
the point of cutting away the new firings conform- 
j^ble to the decree j Timotheus having. perceived in 
idhe fagie pl^e a fmall ifiatue of Apollo, with £^ 
m^ny firings upon the lyre as there were upon his^ 
l^ (hewed; it to the judges, and was difmiflTcd ac- 
quitted. .- • 
. His reputation drew after him a great nuiribcr of 
difciple^. It is faid, that he took twice the fumpf 
thofe, who jcame to learn to play upon^Iie flute^ 
(or the Cithara) if they h^d been taught ^forje hf., 
af\other matter. His rcafon .was, that when ai^' 
excellent iijufician fucceeded luch as were indifie- 
rent, he had double the pains with the fcholar £ 
that of making him forget what he had learqt be- 
fore, the far grearer difficulty^ and to inftru6t hiii 
anew. 

ARCHILOCHUfi, 

Archilochus rendered himfelf equally famous (of 
pocfy and mufic. I fhall fpeakofhim in.thefc- 
quel under the title of a poet. In this place 1 codk 
fiJer him only as a mufician j and of all that Plu- 
tarch 
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'-tarch fays of l>im upon that head, I Ihall only rc- 

• peat the j^aflage', wherein he afcribes to him the 
-mujical execution of Iambic ^ vcrfes^ of which- fome are 
' cfily fpokmwhiljl the injiruments ^lay^ and others are 
fung. — ■ • 

This paflag^, fays Mr, Burette, Ihews us, that in 

Iambic poetry there were yeifes merely declama- 

. tgry, which were only repjat^ or fpoken j and that 

-there were. otHers Which were fang. But. what this 

fame paffage perliap§ includes, that is not fo well 

'known, is', tfiat'thefe 4^claniaiory Iambics were ac- 

companied^with the fcMhd of the Cithara, and other 

ihftruments of the ftHng kind. It remains to 

know in what manner this accompanying verfes 

fjpbken was performed. According to all .appear- 

• ahce!,' the piayer.upon the Cithara did not only give 
tlfeVpodt or adbr the general tone of his utterance, 

• ^Hdiiippdryhim in it by the monotony ofhis pJay- 
iifei but,'' as ttfe tone df the fpe^aker or declaimer 
varied', according to the di{Fei"ent accents, which 
ri?(kiifi<^d'the pronunciation of each word, in order 
tp make this kind of declamation the more diftindt ; 
if Was* n'eiidltary'^liat the inftrument of rnufk: fhould 
riiiKJ:'"^dll'|theft fcnfible, and ex-* 

afi^l^^ irtatk/i^He number or cadence of the- poetry, 
Wffi)ch ferved jt'as a guid.e v. anc] which,. ix\ effeft of 
being ^fo^aecompanied',thou^^ not fung, became 
t\vS^jnqr^' t^ and afite^ing. In regard to 

th^ poetry fung^ the iriftKirnent that accompanied 
it, Corrformed' its notes fervilely to it, and expreffid 
no other founds, but thofe of the poet-mufici^ii's 
voice. 

A R I S TO X E N r s. 

Ariffcikenu's was born ,at Tarentum, a city of 
Ifafy, "/ He ' was the foh of the mu/ician Mnefuis, 
He;'app!ied Hiitifelf equalf^r* to mufic and philofo- 
phy. tie was firifl the dilciple of his father, thai 

of 
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df Xenophilus the Pythagorean, and laftljr of An-' 
i^tie^ under whom he had Theophraftus for the 
companion of his ftudies. Ariftoxenus lived ihcre- 
fere in the time of Alexander the Greia^ and hi^ 
firft fucpeffors. 

OF four huhdrod arid fift^-two volumes which 
Sutdas tells us he compoied, only his three booksl 
of ibe Elementi bf HanuifHy now remain, which isf 
the moft ancient treatife of mtific come do^ to 
us* 

bcradid. He warmly attacked Pythigorsls's fyftcm of ratf- 
jk* That philoibpher# with the view of c&Mittt- 
ing an unaltjerahle cefcitude and conftancy in the 
arts and iciences in general, and in mufjc in par- 
ticular, endeavoured to wifhdra^ lis precepts from 
the faliacioufi evidence and report oif the &hffs, to' 
fubjed tl][an folelv to the determinaddns of rcafoD. 
Conformably to tfufrideTign, he was for hav^ing the 
harmonic powf rs. or: mufical conibfiance, tnilead 
of being fubjeSs^d to the judgment c^ the. ear,* 
which \)fi looked upon is an aAitrary irieafure of 
little cenaiitty, to be regulated folely by the pro- 
portions of numbers that are always the jfarac. 
Ariftoxenes mftntains, that to matbematica:! rules, 
and die ratio of proportions, it was necefiary to 
add the judgment of the ear, to which it princi- 
pally belonged, to determine in what conc^ned 
mufic. He attacked the fyftem of Pythagoras ifl 
>many other points. 

Sotcricus, one of the fpcakers^ introduced by 
Plutarch in his treatife upon muGc, is convinced, 
that fenfation and rcafon ought to concur in the 
judgment paft upon the different parts of mufici 
fo that the former do not prejudice the latter by 
too much-vi\racity, nor be wanting to it upon oc- 
cafion, through too much wcaknels. Now the 
fenfe in the prefent qucftion, that is, the hearing, 
neccflarily receives thrle impreflions at once : tb^ 
of ih^fcundy that of the time or meafure^ and that 

of 
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of the kiter j the progreflk>n of which tm^ft 
moMatim^ thc*rbyme^ and the words. A 
thene can be no adequate peroeption of tbefe 
things feparately, and each cannot be followei 
alone, it leems that only the foul or reafon has a 
right to judge of what this progreffion or continu* 
ky 43ff Jkkndt rhyme^ and «wi/j, may have of good 
or bad. 
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^be antient mufic wus fimple^ ffriffoe^: and manlj, 
' Wkkn and bowcqrrupied. 

AS artioiigft th6^ antients^ mufic, by its origin 
and nftcuraldeftination, ivas cbnfecrated to 
the fervice of th^ gckds, aiid the regulatibn of tlw! 
manners, they gave the pttfcrencfe to that, which 
was 'mdft'^ftinguiflied by its gravity and fimpli- 
city". Each of tliefe prevailed l6h^, both in regard 
to voC5t and'inftrrumencal mufic. Olympius, Tcr- 
pander, and thefr difciples^ at firft ufed few firings 
on the lyre, and little variety in finging. Not- 
withftanding which, fays Plutarch, all fimple, as 
the airs of thofe two muficians were, which were 
confined to three 'or four ftrings, they Were the 
admiration of all good judges. 

The CitKara, very fimple at firft under Terpan- 
der, retained this advantage fome rime. It was not 
. permitted to compofc'airs for this inftrument, nor 
"to change manner of playing upon it, either as to 
the harmony, or the cadence -, and great care was 
taken to preferve in the antient airs, their peculiar 
tone or charafter : hence they were called jNomes, 
as being intended fof laws and models. NoV-©-. 

* Rhyme, gwd^®-. The time or mcafnre. It may alfifignify a 
kar in mufic 
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The introduiSlion of rhymes in the dichj^rariib!^ 
way;, the multiplication of the founds of the flute 
by Lafus, as well as of the ftrings of the lyre by 
Timotheus; and fome other novelties introduced 
by Phrynis, Menalippidcs^ ?md Philoxenus:, occa- 
(ioned a great revolution in the* antknt m.u{ic* The 
comic poets^efpecially Pherccrates andAriflophanes,- 
very* often complained of it in the ftrongeft.terpis. 
We fee, in their pieces, mufic reprcfented accufing 
with great warmth and feverity thofe muficiam of 
having entirely depraved and corrupted the art. 

Plutarch, in feveral places of his works, com- 
plains alio that to the manly, noble, and divine 
mufic of the ancients, in which et^efy thing was 
fublime and majeftic, the taioderns had fubftituted 
that of the theatre, which inlpires nothing but vice 
toe Super- and licentioufnefs. Sometimes he alledges Plato*s 
ftit.p. 167. authority to prove, that mufic, the mother of har- 
mony, decency and delight, was not given to man 
by the gods only to pleafe and tickle the ear, but 
to reinftate order and harmony in the foul, too 
Symp. 1. 7. oft^n difcompofed by error and pleafure. Some- 
p-7«»4" times he admonifhes us, that we cannot be too 
much upon our guard againft the dangerous charms 
df a depraved and licentious mufic, and points out 
De audit, the means of avoiding fuch a corruption. He de- 
poet* p. 19; Clares here j that wanton mufic, diflblure and de- 
bauched fongs, corrupt the manners ; and that the! 
miificians and poets ought to borrow from wife and 
virtuous perfons the fubjcfts of their compofitions. 
De Pyth. In another place he cites the authority of Pindar,- 
'^ who afltrts that Gcd made Cadmus hear a fublime 

and regular mufic, very different from thofe fofr^ 
light, effeminate (trains, which had taken poflTeffion 
of human ears. And laftly, he explains himfdf 
more exprefsly Upon it, in the ninth book of his 
P. 74.8. Sympojiacks, " The depraved mufic, which pre- 
" vails in thefe days, fays he, in injuring, all the 
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h dirts dependant upon it, has hurt none (b much 

^' as dancing. For this, being affociated with I 

^ know not what trivial and vuigar poetry, after 

•' having divorced itfelf from that pf the antients, 

*^ which was entirely divine, has iifurped our the- 

^' atres, ivhere it triiamphs amidft a ridiculous ad- 

^* miration, and excrcifmg a kind of tyranny, has 

*' fubjefted toitfclf a fpecies of mufic of little or 

^* flo value : But at tte fame time, it has aftually 

** loft the efteem of all thofe, who for their;geniu» 

** and wifdom, a^e confidered as divine perfons.'* , . 

1 leave it co the reader td a^ply to our times, what 

Plutarch fays of his, in re^atd to mufic and the 

theatres. 

It is no wonder that Plutardi complains thus of 
the depr^vaifen whfch had univeifally infedted the . 
mulic of his times, and made it of fo little value; 
Plato, Arittdtle, and their difciples, had made the 
fame cdmpl^b before Htn ; and that in an age fo^ 
favourable as'^thdirs tbnh^ improvement of polite 
arts, ^n'd fo prod u(3:iv^ of great' men in every Icind^ 
HiiM^ HCduld-^'it happen, that, at a time when eloi 
quenc^i poefy, ^painting, Kfid frulptiirei were culti- 
vated with flldi ftcc^efs, mufic, i5:)r which they had 
no lefi attention, dtelined'io'mucrh ? Its great union 
Vrkh poetry -was the principal caufe of this, and 
thfefe two flft*rs may- Be faid to have had almoft 
the fame deftiny. At fifrft:, each^ confined to the 
fekaft imitation of what was moft beautiful in na- 
turei had no other view than to inftf ufl: whilft thej^ 
delighted, and td excite emotions in the fotil ot 
equal utility; in the worfhip of the gods^ and the 
good of fociety. For this end they employed the 
moft'ftiitableexpteffions, toufs of thought, num* 
bers, and cadences. Mufic^ particularly, always 
(^mplcj decent, and fublirfie, continued within the 
bounds pfefcribeci* her by the great mafl:ers, cfpe- 
cially the philofophers arid legiflators, who were 
linoft of them poets. afid, muficians. But the thea* 

Vol. li S trical 
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trical fhews, and the worfliip of ceruin dtviaitksy' 
of Bacchus amongft the reft, in proceis of time; 
very much fet afide thcfc wife regulations. They 
gave birth to dithyrambic poetry, the moft licen- 
tious of all in its exprelTion, meafure, and fend- 
ments. It required a mufic of the fame kind, and 
in confequence very remore from the noble fimpli- 
city of the antient. The multiplicity of ftrings> 
and all that vicious redundance of (bund, and le- 
vity of ornament, were introduced to an excefs, 
and gave room for the juft complaints of all futb 
as excelled, and had the bed tafte in this way. 

SECT. IV, 

Different kinds and meafures of the antient mufie^ 
Manner of writing the notes tofongs. 

TO fpeak of the antient mufic in general, and 
to give a flight idea of it, it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that there are three kinds of fymphonies -, tho 
vocal, the inftrumental, and that co'mpofed o^ both. 
The amients kilew thcfe three kinds of fymphonies 
or concerts. 

We muft farther remark, that mufic had at firft 
only three meafures, which were a tone higher 
than one another. The graveft of the three was 
called the Doric ; the higheft the Lydian ; and the 
, middle the Phrygian : fo that the Doric and Lydian 
included between them the fpace of two tones, or 
tif a tercet or third major. By dividing this fpace 
into de.mi-tones, room was made for two other 
meafures, the Ionic znd:Eoiean ; the firft of which 
was inferted between the Doric and Phrygian ; the 
fccond between the Phrygian and Lydian. Other 
meafures were fuperadded, which took their deno- 
minacions from the five firft, prefixing the prepo- 
lition ^'^k above, for thofe above; and the prepo- 
fition tJ'Fo below,, for thofe below* I'he Hypcrdosic^ 

' . Khc 
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Ihe Hjperionky &c. The Hyf$dmc^ the Hypotonic^ 
&c, ' 

In fcJme books of rftbdefn fingifig in churches, 
and at the end of foitie breviaries, to thcfe difFe- 
teiit meafures are referred the different tones now* 
tiled iit chanting divine fervice. The flrft ai.d {&^ 
cond tone belohg to the Doric tneafurc', the th rd 
iind fbuf th to the Phrygian j and thfe fell to the 
Lydian ittd Mikdlydiari. 

' The manner of chanting in the chtJrch is in the 

Diatotiic kind,' which is the deepeft, ahd agrees 

beft with divine Worfliip. * 

I return to the firft divifion: The vocal fym- 

^hony riecefl&lrily fuppofes feveral voices, bee a ife 

6rte pefforl canho't firig feveral parts at the fame 

time. When feveral perfons fing in concert togef- 

theri it is either in uriifdni which is called Homo- 

phony •; ot in the o^4st^ttA even the double oftave; 

and this is terrried Antiphony. It is believed tJiat the 

antients ufed ^Ifo a third manrief, which cOrtfifted 

in fingirig ttf a tercet of third. 1 

The inftrpmental fymphony, aitiongft the anti- 
fents; had the fome differences* as the vocal ; that 
Js to faty, fevei-al infttuments might play together 
in thfe unifoni the odlave,' and the third. 

To havfe two firings of an inftrument, of the 
fame ftrbftanei, Equally thick, and equally {trained, 
fexprefs thefe afccordsl with eafch other, all that i$ 
#ieceflkry is to make their, lengths by certJtin pro- 
portions of number; For inftance, if the two 
firings be equal in length, they are unifons ; if as 
I to 2, they are octaves ^ if as 2 to 3^ they are fifthsj 
ils I to 4, they are fourths j and, 4 to 5, they zx% 
third majors, &c. 

^he antients, as well as we, had fome inftru^ 
ments upon which a fingle performer could execute 
j3i kind of concert. Such wecc the double flute and 
the lyre. 

iThc firft of thefe inftrumcnts was compoftd of 

tw flutes joined in /uch a manner, that the two 

, S a pipes 
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pipes had ufually buc one mo^th in commcM to^ 
both. Thefe flutes were either equal or unequal, 
in length or in the diameter of .the bojP^. The 
equal flutes had the f^me, the unequal diferent, 
founds, of which one wa^ deep^ the other high* 
The fymphooy, which ihe two eqv<al flute$ m^y 
was in the unifon, whea the two h^nd^ of thp 
performer ftopped the fanf>€ holes of each flute at the 
fanie time ; or thirds, when he fl:oi>pcd <Ufferent 
holes of both flutes. The diverfity of founds, re- 
fultiogfroni the unequal flutes, could be only of 
two kinds, according to the flutes being either oc- 
taves or thirds ; and in both cafes the performer 
flopped the fame holes of each flute at the fame 
timf , and ip confequence formed a concert either 
in the oflave or third. 

By the lyre is meant her6 every mulicstl inftru- 
ment in general, with flirings^ ftrained over a cavity 
tor found. The antients had feveral inftruments of 
jthis kind, which difleredonly in their form, their fize^ 
or the number of their ftrings ; and tp which they 
gave different names, though they often ufed one 
lor the other. The chief of them were i. the Ci^ 
^hara^ K»Sa^rt, from which the word Guitar is de - 
rived, though applied tq a quite different inftru- 
ment. 2* The Lyre^ ^i^* otherwife called ic^u 
. and , in Latin ^eftudo^ becaufe the bottom refem- 
bled the fcale of a tortoifc, the figure of which 
animal (as it is faid) gave the firfl: ide;iof this in«- 
ftrumenc. 3. The T^iya/w, or triangular inftrumcnr, 
the only.orte that has come down to us under the 
liame of die Harp. 

. The lyre, as { have faid before, varied very 
taucii in the nitmber of its firings. That of Qlym^ 
plus and Tetpander had at firft but three, which 
thofe muficians knew how to diverfify with fo 
lF»lut. de much art, that, if we. may believe Plutarch,- they 
Muf. very much exceeded ihofe who played upon lyres of 
*^ *''"' a gr^eater number, -hy adding a^fo^nh fti'ing to 

th« 
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fke ©thtf three> they made the * Tetrachord com- 
*pletC9 artd it was the different manner in which 
harmony was produced by thefe four ftrings^ that 
tonftitutell the thfee kinds of it, callied the Diatonic^ 
ChrvnmtiCi arid Inharmonic. The Diatonic kind ap- 
pertains to the common and ordinary mufic. " In 
thti^hromfiiic^ the mufic was foftened by lowering 
the founds half a tone, which was direfted by a 
coloured m'ark, from whence the Chromatic took 
its name xe^^f*** fignifying cohur. What is now 
called B flat belongs /a the Chromatic mufic. In 
the Inharmonic mufic, on the contrary, the founds 
were raifed a den^i-tone^ which was marked, as at 
prefent, by a diefis. In the Diatonic rtiufic, the air 
or tune could not make its progreflioris by lefs iii- 
tervafs than the fcitii-tones major. The moduli- 
t jon of the Chromatic mufic made ufe of the femi»- 
tones minor. In the Inharmonic mufic, the pro- 
grelllon of the air might be ^ade by quarter- ^»b- *• « 

7^^^^ Soron; 

^O'leS' ^ Scipioti, . 

Macfobius, fpcaking of thefe three kinds, fays, c.4. 

the Inharmonic is no longer in ufe upon account 

. Df its difficulty •, that the Chromatic is no longer 

jefteemed, becaufe that fort of mufic is too fcfc and 

cflTcmindte ; and that the Diatonic holds the mean 

between tbem both. 

The addition of a fifth fl:ring produced the Pen- 
fachifrd. The lyre with fevep ftrings, or tht HepT 
facbordy was more ufed, and in greater efl:eem than 
all others. However, though it included the (even 
^liotes of mufic, the oftaVe was ftill wanting. Si- Piin.i.7> 
inonides at length added it, according to Piiny, pj^f^^^j^ 
with an eighth firing. Long after him, Tinio- Mur. p. 
theus the Milefian, wlio lived in the reign of Phi- ^H»- 
|ip lining of Macedon, about the ip8th olympiad, 

»* Ap^Jf^^ '« Horace i^fferenily eoff lamed by M* T>acter and fathir 
fanadon^ has gi<ven karned difertations upon the inftruTkefit* called 

S 3 multiplied. 
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Ittultiplied, as wc have obfervcd, the (Iririg? of thc 
lyre to the number of eleven. This pufnbier w^ 
ftfil incr9arf4* 

Xiie lyre, wiph three pr four ftrings, was nQt 
fufceptible of any fymphony, I/ppn the Pintacbordj 
two parts might be played % thirds to each other. 
The more thp number of ftrings increaied tapon 
tlie lyi:e, the eafiier it wa$ to cpmpof^ 4r^ with dif- 
ifercnt part? upon that inftrufnent. The qupftion 
^ to )pQW, whetl^er the andents imprqved that ad-: 
yant^# ' 

'f his queftiop, which has becr» 4 rnatjer of in- 
quiry for about two ages, in regard \o the antiept 
ipufic, and confifts in knowing whethc^r the Greeks 
find Romany were acquainted with that kind of it 
c^!ed Counterpoint^ of concert in different parts, 
has o^canqneq different writings on both GdesJ 
The plan of qiy wprk difpcnfes with my .entering 
|nto an examination of this difficulty, which I coq- 
fcfs befides exceeds my capacity. 
Marttan. It is not Ufiocceflary to knp^y in jvl}^p manner thq 
^^*^'ph' ^f^^'cnis noted their airs. *'VVich tl^em, tjie general 
foir * fyftem of mufic was di'^ided into eighteeq, founds^ 
' • of which each h^d ifs particular nam^. They in- 

vented cliara6iers tp fignify each tonj? : fPf"'*,^^. 
All tbefe figures were compofc4 of a monogram, 
formed from the firft letter of t|ie. partici|lar name 
of each of the eighteen founds of the general fyf- 
tem. Thefp figns, >yhich ferved both for yocal 
and inftrqmental muftc, were written above th^ 
words upon two lipes, of w:hich the ypper was 
|or the voice, and the lowc;i: for the inftrumentf 
Thefe lines were not larger than lines of ppmmQn 
writing! We haye fome Greek manufcripts, in 
!«^hich thefe two fpccies of notes are written in the 
manner I have related. From them the* hymn^ 

• Tl:efe bymm wsre 'uoriiiefi by a fpet -named, Lion^fiuj^ llUle i//w.»« 
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^ <?b Calliope, Nemefis, and Apollo, as well as rfie 

^ ftrophe ox one of Pindar's odes, were taken. Mr, 

J Burette has given us all thcfc fragments, with the 

w ancient and modern notes, in the fifth vdlume of 

7j the memoirs of the academy of Belles Lcttres. 
*r The charafters, invented by the anticnts for wri^- 

^ ting mufical airs, were ufed till the eleventh rcji* 

'^ tury, when Guy d'Arezzo invented the modern 

H manner of writing them with notes placed on dif- 

^4^ fercnt lines, fo as to mark the found by the pofi- 

J tion of the note. Thefe notes were at firft no more 

f, than points, in which there was nothing to exprefs 

0* the time or duration. But John de Meurs, born 

^ At Paris, .and who lived in the reign of king John, 

jfi found out the means of giving thefe points an un- 

f- cqval value, by the different figures of crotchets, 

i» minims, femi-briefs, quavers, femiquavers, &c. 

i\' which he invented, and have fince been adopted 

>* l>y all the muficians of Europe. 



S E C T. V. 

tFhetber the modem Jhould he preferred to the antieni 

fpuftc, 

TH E famous difference in regard to the an-* \ 

tients and moderns, is very warm upon this .; 

pomt*, becaufe, if the antient mufic was ignorant of '^ 

the Counterpoint y or concert in different parts, that I 

defeft gives an indifputablc right of preference to .=^ 

the modern. Admitting this to be real, which I 

may with great reafon always remain doubtful, I '' . 

am not fure that the confequence is fo certain. 
Might not the antients, in all other rcfpeds, have 
harried mufic to a degree of perfeftion the mo- ) 

derns have not attained, as well as all the other » 

arts ? (I do not fay it is fo, I fpeak only of its pof. 
fibility;) and, if fo, ought the difcovery of the 
Counterpoint to give the latter an ablblute preferencf: ^ 

§4 to 
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fo the former ? The moft excellent {Kunter» of athr 
tiquity, as Apelles, ufed only four colours in their 
pieces. This wa$ fo far fro^ being ajeafon to Flinv 
lor diminifliing any thing of their merit and (epur 
tation, that. he admired them (he more for it, an4 
that they h^d excelled all fucceeding painters fq 
much, though the latter had employed a great var 
jfiety of n^w tints. 

But, tQ trace this queftion to the bottom, let u^ 
examine, whether the mufic of later times doe^ 
aftiially and indifputably excel that of the antients^ 
and this it is impoITibie for us u> decide. It is noi 
with rpufic as with fculpture. In the |atter, the 
caufe may bp tried by the evidence of the perfor- 
mances to be produced pn both fides. We have 

. jftatues and reliefs of the antients, which we can 
(:ompare with our own -, and we have feen Michae^ 
Angelo pafs fentence in this point, an4 aftualJy ac- 
knowledge the fuperiority of the antients. No mu-^ 
fical wprk of theirs is come down to u§, to make 
VIS fenfire of its value, and to enable us to judge 

• by our own experience, whether it be as excellent 
^ our own. The wonderful effeiSbs, it is faicl tq 
have produced, dp not feem proofs fufficiently de- 
pfive. 

There are ftill extant treatifes pn Didad^ics, a^ 
well Greek as Latin, which may lead u^ to the 

, theory of this art : but can we conclude any thing 
very certain frojm them in regard to the. pra<51;ice o^ 
it? This may give us fome light, fonie ojpening i 
iput precepts are exceedingly remote from execution. 
Would treatifes upon poetry alone fufEcc to inform 
\js, whether the n^odern ought to be preferred tp 
^he anrient poets ? 

}n the uncertainty there will always be \^jth re- 
gard to the matter in queftion, there is a prejudice 
very much in favour of the antients, which oughr^ 
in my opinion, to make us fufpend our judgmcncj 
it is allowed, that the Greeks had wonderful talents 
(or aH arts *, thgt they cultivated tl^em with extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary fucccfs, and carried moll of them taa 
furprifing degree of perfedion. In architefture, 
jfculpture, and painting, no- body difputcs their fu- 
premc expellency. No^^, of all thcle arts, there 19 
pot any fo antiently or generally cultivated as mufic. 
This was not done only by a few private perfons, 
-who made it their profeffion, as in the other arts j 
but by all in general who had any care taken of 
their education, of which the ftudy of qnufic wa§ 
an eilential part. It was of general ufe in folemn 
feftivals, facrifices, ^nd efpeciaHy at meals, that 
were almoft always attended with concerts, in which 
their principal joy and refinement confifted. There 
werepublipdifputes and prizes for fuchasdiftinguilh-? 
cd themfelves moft by jt. It had a very peculiar 
fhare in chorus-s and tragedies. The magnificence 
^nd perfedion, to which Athens rqfe in every tWng 
elfe that related to the public fhews, is known 3 
Can we imagine that city to have neglefted only 
mufic ? Can we believe, that thofe Attic ^ cars, fq 
refined and exquifite in refpedl to the found of 
words in conimon difcourfr , were Icfs fo in rcgar4 
to the concerts of voc^l and ipftrumental myfic, fq 
much ufed in their chorus, and in which tl^e mo(| 
fenfible and ufual pleafure of Athens confifted ? Fqr 
my part, I cannot help being of opinion, that the 
Greeks, inclined as they were tq diverfions, an4 
educated from their ^arlieft youth in a tafte for 
concerts, with all the aids I haye ment;ioned, witl^ 
that inventive and induftrious genius they -were 
known to have for all the arts, muft have excelled 
in mufic as well as in all other arts. This is the 
ibie conclufion I make from all the reafons I have 
advanced, withput pretending to determine the 
preference in favour of either the anticnts jor mor 
^crns. * 

I have not fpoken of the pcrfeftion to which thd 
Hebrew fingers might have attained, in^what re-, 

f ^tticorum aurcs te^etC3 & i^ligiofsp. Qc, 
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gards rocal and inftrumental muGc, to avdd 
mingling a fpecies entirely facred and devoted to 
religion, with one wholly profane and abandoned 
CO idolatry, and all theexce^ confeqoential upon it. 
We may prefumc that thefe fingers, to whom the 
Jioly Scripture feems to afciibe a kind of infpiration 
and the gift of * prophecy, not to compofe pro» 
phetic plalms, but to fing them in a lively and 
urdcnt manner, full of zeal and rapture, had car- 
ried the fcience of finging to as great a perfedioq 
as was pofliblc. It was, no doubt, a grand, noble, 
' and fublimc kind of mufic, wherein every thing 
was proportioned to the majcfty of its objedl, the 
Godhead, who, we may add, was its author : for 
he had vouchfafed to form his minifters and nnger$ 
himfelf, and to inftrudt them in the manner it 
pleafedhim, to have his praifcs celelwated. 

Nothing is fo admirable as the order itfelf, which 
God had inftitpted amotigft the Levites for the exer- 
cife of this auguft funftion. They were four 
^houfand in number, divided into different bodies^ 
pf which each had its chief*, and the kind, as well 
jjis times, ftated for the difcharge of their refpc6Kvc 
duties.- Two -f- hundred foiirfcore and eight were 
appointed ttt teach the reft to fing and play upon 
inrtruments. We fee an example of this wonder- 
ful order in pavid*s diftribution of the parts of the 
facred mufic, when he foleqfini2;ed the carrying of 
the ark from the houfe of Obcd-Edom into the 
(Citadel of Sion. The whole troop of muficians 
were divided into three chorus's. The firft had 

. *" And Cbenaniabf chief of the Le'vites, *was fir fing (or pro- 
phecy :) he uifiru&ed about the fing^ bt^w/ife hi tp^ skiiful^ 
I Chron. xv. az. 

Da'vH<ind the capfaws of the hoft feparated Jo the fernnce of thi 
fans of Afaph, and af Heman^ and of JeduthuHy ivho/bouid PRoPBEsr 
^ivith karpSf ivith ffaiteries, and ivith cymbals^ ^nd the number of 
tivcrkmen a cording to their fer<vice fix^as : i Chron. xxv. i. 

f ..-.^>%>ii ff^eir brtfhrin that njoere inflrvRed in the fongs of the 
J.orJy even all that ^mrj; cunning, two hundred fiurfcore and cigfft. 
i.CIu'on. xxv. 7. 
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^low inftruments of brais, that ii^founded Mr 
/ceedii^Iy, unlike our kettle-drum, only in not 
being covered with Ikins, and having their hollow 
part laid oyer with double bars, which they ftruck 
on different parts of them* Theie founds fuited 
very well the fecerdotal trumpets that preceded 
them, and were very prx>per, by their lively, ftroiig, 
and brolcen iterations, tp awake the attention of 
. the fpedators. The fecond trpop of facred fingei^ 
played in thp treble, or higher, key, on a different 
inftrument. The third chorus confifted of ba&$^ 
that lerved to. exalt and fuftain thefe treble^, with 
which they always played in concert (perhaps in 
mifons) becaufc direfted by the fame mafter of the 
fingers. 

It is eafy to conceive, that' the Levites, fo nu- 
merous as they were, deftined from father to fon 
to this fp!e exercife, taught by the moll fkilful 
mafliers, aiid formed by long and continual habit, 
muft have attained great excellency, and at length 
become confummace in all the beauties arid deli- 
cacies' of an art, in which they pafled their whole 
Jives. 

This was the true Intent of mufic. The moft 
noble uie, that men can make of it, is to employ 
It in rendering the continual homage of praiie and 
i^oratibn to the fuprerae maj^fty of God, who has 
crpated, and governs, the univerfe, and refervcs fp 
Ifacred an office for his faithful children. Hymnu^ 
fmihsfanSIh ^sy 
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ARTICLE II. 

Of the p^rts of mujk piodiar to the amienth 

T Shall (r^at in this fecond article on die other parts 
I of mufic in ufe amongft the antients, but un* 
Known amongft us ) and fhall confound them o&en 
together, becaufe they have a natural connexion, 
;iad it would be difficult td feparate them without 
falling into tedious repetitions. I fhall make great 
ufe of what is faid upon thefe heads, in the critica] 
refledioQS qi the Abbe dt) $os^ upon poetry and 
painting. 

SEC T. I. 

f^wkif'g m^M thftage^ or ibe4Mcal Je^iamatm com- 
pofed andffi to notes, 

TH^Ef antients compoled and wrote with notes 
the declamation or manner of fpeaking upon 
theftage, which^ however, was ndt fingingto miifici 
Und it is in this. fen fc we fhopld often underftand in ' 
|ihc I^atin poets, the wOrds canere^ cantus^ ^nd evc^ 
^armn^ which do not always fignify finging pro- 
perly fo called, but ^ certain manner, of fjpeakin^ 
pr reading. 

According to Bryennius, this, declaiming or 
fpeaking was compofed with accents, and in con- 
iequence it was neceflary, in writing it, to make 
ufe of thecharaders, which exprefled thofe accents. 
At firft they were only three, the acute, the grave, 
3nd the circumflex. They afterwards amounted to 
ten» caqh marked with a different charafter. We 
find their names and figures in the antient Gram- 
marians. The accent is the certain rule by which 
fhc yqice (hoyl^ be railed or deprefled in the'pro-j 

nunciatioft 
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iiiii^ciation of every fyllable. As ijie rfianaef of 
ibunding thefe. accents was leamt at the fame time 
with reading, there was fcarce any body who did 
not underftand this kind of notes. 

Bt fides the help of accents, the fy Uables in the Greek 
and Latin languages had a determinate quantity ; 
that is to fay, they were either long or fhort. The 
* fhort fy liable had only one, and the Jong two 
feconds of time. This proportion between long 
and fhort fyllables was as abfolute, as that in 
thefe days between notes of different length. A* 
two black notes in our mufic ought to have as 
much time, as one white one in the mufic of tht 
antients, two fhort fyllables had neither more noc^ 
lefs than one long one. Hence, when the Greek 
or Roman muficians were to compofe any thing 
Whatfocver, they had no more to do, in fetting thef 
time to it, than to conform to the quantity of thct 
^llables, upon which they placed each note. 

I cannot avoid obferving here by the way, that 
it is a pity the muflcians amongCbus^ who com- 
pofe hymns and motets, do not underftand Latin^ 
and are ignorant of the quantity of words ; front 
whence it often happens, that upoft fhort fyllables^ 
' over which tliey ought to. run lightly, they infift 
. dnd dwell a great while, as if they were long ones, 
, This is a confiderable fault, and contrary to the 
mod common rules of mufic. 
. i have obfervedy that the declamation, or man- 
[ ner of fpeaking, of the aftors upon the ftage, wa* 
I coitipofed and written in notes, which determined 
th^ tone it was proper to take; Amongfl many" 
pa(rages that demonftrate this, I fhall content my- 
felf with chuflng^ne.from Cicero^ where he fpeaks 
of Rofcius, his cotemporary and intimate friend. 
Every body, knows that Rofcius became a perfoa 

.* Longam eiTe duorum temporuro, brevcra unius, etiam puerl 
ftmnt. S^vitiL 1. 9. c. 4.. 



til very great confidcration, by his flrtgalar exccK 
lenqr in liis art^ and his reputation forprobic^r; 
The people werp fo much prejudiced in his favourj 
that, when he did not aft io weU as ufual, they faid 
it was either out of negligence or indifpofition. 
tic. it Ncluit^ fnquiunt^ agere Rofdus; au$ crudiot fuit. In 
allaV. *' ^"^» ^^ higheft degree ♦of praife, that they gave 
to a man, who excelled in his profefilony' was i6 
fay^ he wa^ a Rofcius in his way. 

Cicerof after having faid that an ofator," wherf 
he grows old, might fofcen* his manner of fpeak<* 
ing^ quotes, as a proof and example of itv what 
Hofcius declafred^ that; when he perceived hhnfelf 
§row old, he obliged the inftruments to play in a 
p&6^at. flower time: ^anquam^ quoniam midta ad or at oris 
ti.n.tsA:^mi/ittidinem ab una Artifice fumimus^ folet idem Rof* 
cius dicereife^ quo flusfibi atatis accederet^ eo tilncim 
eantus ^ modos remiffiores ejfe faButum. Cicero ac- 
cordingly, in a later work than that I have now 
cited, makes Atticus fay, that z&tpc had abated 
his declamation, or manner of fpeaking, by oblig- 
ing the player onr the flate, that accompanied him^ 
to keep a (lower time with the founds of his in- 
<:;c. de ftrumerit : Rcfcius^ fandliaris tuus; infeneSute nume" 
i-eg. u 1. ros y cUtttkJ remijerat^ ^pfrff^ tardi§res feccrai 
*•"• tibias. 

It is evidcryt,* that the fipigtng (for it was' often' 
called fo) of the dramatic pieces on the ftages of 
the antients had neither divifions, recitative,' con- 
frintK d quaverings, nor any of the charafters of our 
mufcal finging : in a word, that this finging was 
only deelaiining or fpeaking as with us. This 
mannef of atterance was, however, comfpoled,- as 
it was fuft.lrned by a continued bafe, of which the 
found was praporctoned, in all appearance,* to th?t 
made by a man who declaims or proiroufnces a 
fpeeth. 

• Jam diu confecuttts eft ut in qiiojju'fquc artificio excelleret, tt 
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This mfay khtn to us an abfurd and almoil lA*' 
credible pradtice, but is not therefore the kfs cer« 
tain *, and, in matter of fad, it is ufelefs to objeft 
any argun>ents. We can only fpeak by conjedlure 
upon the compofition which the continued bafa 
might play, that aftompanied the adores pronun- 
ciation. Perhaps it only played from time to time^ 
feme long notes, ^^hich were heard at the paflfages, 
in which ic was nec^flary for the ador to afTume 
fuch tones as it was not eafy to hit with juftnefs v 
and thereby did the fpeaker the fame fervice, a$ 
Gracchus received from the player upon the 'flute 
be always had near him, when he harangued, to ' 
give him at proper umes the tones concerted be* 
tween them. 

S E C T. IL 

Gefiure of tbeftage cofApofed and fit to mujic. 

MUSIC did not only regulate the tone of 
voice in fpeaking, but alfo the gefture of 
the fpeaker. This art was called ^^x^^^k by the 
Greeks, and Saltatio by the Romans. Plato tells Plat. d%i 
us, that this art confifted in the imitation of all ^*^|- '• 7- 
the gpftures and motions men can make. Hence ^' *** 
we muft not confine the fenfe of Saltatio^ to what 
-our language means by the word dancing. This 
arr, as the fame author obferves, was of great tx*^ 
tent. It was defigned not only to form the attitudes 
and miotions which add grace to ad:ion, or are ne- 
c;eflary in <:ertain artificial dances, attended with 
variety of fteps, but to diredt the gefture, as well 
of thcf adors upon the ftage, as the orators ; and 
even to teach that manner of gefticulation we (hall 
foon treat on, which conveyed meaning without the 
help of fpeech. 

Quin^ 
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, Quinlilian * advtfes the fending of childrcfri, ortV 

for^mc trmc, to tire fchdols where this art of Sal^ 

tasi(myr3t& taught ; 'hxk folcly to acTcJtiire an eafy j^r 

and graceful aftion; and not to forni themfelvei 

ixpcfk the gefturc of daitcing-'ntafters,;*r& which 

th^t of orators fliould be ertrertiely different. He 

bfaferm^ that thi^ cuftom wa$ v^rV' intient, and 

bad fubfifted to his times without airy bbjeftion. " 

^ Macrobius, howevePj has preferv^l a fragment 

of a fpeech - bf the younger Scipio Africanus, 

lyherein that deftroyer of Carthage fpeaks warmly 

againft thia cuftom. *' Our youth, fays hef, gci 

••* to the fbhools of the comedians to learn t fing* 

*' ing, an exerciie» which our anceftors^ eonfidered 

*' as unworthy of perfons of conc^oiii Yo^ng 

** perfons df both fexes go thither, ^jfeQjt»tbluffi- 

*' ing, where thej? mingle with a/i/crcf^d of ^ 

*' moft loofe and abando[;e4 minftjrels,** . The .ai^j 

thority of fo wife a man as Scipio is pf great, wei^ 

on this head, and well deferves ferio^f ^^nti9ft> « 

However it was, we find, thatr^|^e*ariti^nts-tpf^ 

extraordinary pains to cultivate geftun^^ ^nd betti 

comedians and ordtpr^. were very capful in thij 

point* We have fecn-jhow induftfioHfl^ : ^Demoft^ 

henes applied hirafeli' ,.tO it. R RvofciiVife4<>'^€|;^9»5< 

difputed with Cicero,, twlio^beft .expre^cj);;thc ii^iTHS 

thought in feveral 4i^rent manner^ ;e^^ in ,kh 

* Ciijus etiain diiciplih^ uKiis in ilo(fr£im uiqije ^tztttn fine »« 
prchfeh(ion* d^iccndit. A me arrtem autem non tltri piicdles aij 
ho» retmchitur, ncc in his ipfis diu. Neque enite »gctfiiii orattfrt^ 
tomponi ad ^n;i i I iti^d i nem faltatorls volo^ %l /\ib(;it^^j|l|uil tf^ had 
^cicitationc. H^tniilAA. c. it, ' - ' 

-f Euntin Itidum hiftridnuin, difciTnt cantare quod Majored noftri 
mgeniiu^ pr<^bpQ.duci volucnwt. I5unt, inqiiain^ hi'Kidoni'1t4ta'^o-r 
rium intdi* Cii»tt4oSy virgises puerlque ingeiiui. Afacrob. Satiu^kali 

h 2i,C. Si , .:.,( , ',. . Z^ .1 •'( 

t 4f (o/tudians are fpohon- rf here^ by tfi^ ivorJr'CQj\tkre ni^ihl^ 
underfiea^, fa /peak or declaim ifter iJk maxmer of. tbethedtr^. ^« '^ 

P Et ccrte lUtis conftat contendere ewm (Ciceionenrtjcumhlftri^tti? 
foHtuMi, ptrum ille fiepUis eandem fententiiiin yirik gefUbys effi- 
ceret, an ipfe per eloqucntiae copiam ibrmooe divCi'fo pronuncfctrftV 
ilLkfohk Saturxt !« u c. to. ' ' ^ • ^^' 

/» r 
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&wn <iTt ; .Rofeius by gefture, and Cicero by fpecchi. 
RofciiUs feems to have repeated that only, by gcf*. 
ture, which Cicero firft cornpofed and uttered ; af- 
ter which judgnaent was given. upon the fuccefs of 
fcJoth. Cicero afterwards changed the words oi: 
turn of phfafe; without enervating the fcnfe of the 
tJifcourrc;,and Rofcius, in his turn, was to give 
the fenfe by other gcftures, without ir^uring hi*- 
fird mute eitpreOion by the change of manner. 

StCt. III. 

PronUiiciatiim hHd gifture divided upon ib^ftitge UtiveeH 
two tillors. 

WE fhall Be lefs (uprifed at what I have faid 
Concerning Rolciu^, when we know^ that 
the Romans often divided the theatrical Pronuncia- 
tion between two adlors^ of whom the One pro- 
rioiinced, while thfe other made geftures. This 
again is "one of the things hot tafily conceived* io 
remote is it from our practice, and fo extravagant 
therefore does it appear. 

^ Livy tells m the occafion for this cuftorhi Li- 
yius AndrorricUs *, a celebrated poet, who firft gave 
Ronrie a regular dramatic piece, in the fivfc hundred 
ahd fourteenth year of that city, about an hundred 
and twenty years aftfer fhews of that kind had been 
irttrodUced there, a6ked himfelf in one of his own 
pieces. < It was ufual at that time for the dramatie 
poets to mount the ftage, and reprefent fome cha- 
racleh The peOple^ who took the liberty to caufc 

• Liviiiv^iclelh fcllicet, qxiod omnfcs ttmc erant fuoinim carmi- 
miiTi, aftor lUcitiuj cum fapiwil i^vocatns I'oi^em o|tiicli(fct, vcrii 
pet !ta piierum ad canendum ante tihicinem cum ftatiiiflW, canticu'n 
c^ilfe aliquatito magi^i vi^jnti motfi quia nihiJ vocis ufm impedie- 
b'it. Lide ad manum cantari hiitrionibus ccjcptuui, dlverbiaque tai>*- 
turn inlbrum voce leli^a. U'U. 1. 7. n. 1. • 

I^ (Liviiis Ardronicu^) fiii 6pei is a6t<jr, ctirt fxpins a populo re- 
voc:Ctus vocem obtudi.Tct, atllitbito p»>err'&' libicinis concentu, gcf- 
ti^iilationm Uf itus jjcrept. ^al. Max. I. 2. t. 4* 
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rile pafiaffe they liked to be repeated}, &y calHng 
biit ^/i, tTiat IS to (ay f;;r^^, made A'ndronicus re- 
peat ib long, tliat he grew hoarfe. Not being ca- 
pa^bfe of pVoriouncirig any longer, he prevailed upon 
the ^lidienqe to liec a flave, placed behind the per- 
former upon the inftruments, repeat the verfes, whilft. 
Andronicus made the fame geftures, as he had done 
ih t-epeating them himfelf. It was obfervcd, that 
his aftion was at that time much more anirtiaced than' 
before, bccaufe his whole fijculties and attendon were 
employed in the gefticuiatioa, whilft another had 
t^he care and trouble of pronouncing the words.. 
From that tirne, continues Livy, arofe the cuftbm 
of dividing the pares between two a6kors ; and to 
pronounce, in a manner, to. th^tadencc-of the co- 
mediant's gefturc. And this cuftom h^s prevailed 
fo much, that the comedians themfelves pronoiince 
no longer any thing befides the dialogue part. 
Valerius Maximus relates the fame thi/ig, which 
^aflages in many other authors confirm. 
- it is therefore certain, that the pronunciation and 
gefiure we»e ohen divided between.twoa.dlors; and 
tiiat it was by eftabliflacd rules of muiic they fc- 
gula:ed both the found of their voices, and the-ino* 
tion of thoir hands and whole body. 

We (hould be ftrucjc with the ridicule ^dierc 
would be in two perfons upon our ftage, of wi|om, 
one fliould make geftures without fpeak^ng, wbilft 
the other repeated in a pathetic tone without i-mo- 
tion. But we (hould remember, in the firjd.pjj^e, 
that the theatres of the antients wjcre nnxh more 
vaft than oursv a«^d in die fecond place, "that the 
a5:drs played in maiksv and that in confequence 
one could ntit diftinguifh ftJ^Cibly, at ?' great dif- 
taace, whc;ther they fppke. or ! w'^re . ^Jfq^ti'by: the . . 
moving of the mourh, or^tlic features of the. lace, ^^ 
'I hey uiicjoubtediy chole'aTf/^^er (I mean]ft1m'*who.'' 
^enounced) .whofe voice came, as x^ear a&paffibl& 
* - • • - . ■ . ■ . ■ ■' -y • j^.. 
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^8^ that of the cotxiedian. This finger was placed in 
ft- kind of afcove, towards the bottom of the fcene; 
But in what manner could the rythmic mufic 
adapt itfelf to the fame meafure and cadence with - 
the comedian that repeated, and him who made 
geftures? This was one of thofc things thAt, St. 
Auguftin fays, were known to all who mounted 
the ftage, and for that reafon he believed impropef 
for him to explain. It is not eafy to conceive what 
/ rr{ethod the antiqnts ufed to make both thcfe player^ 
aft in Ip perfeft a concert, as fearce to be diftin- 

fuifhed froni one: but the fadt is certain. We' 
now that the meafure was beat upon the ftage^ 
which the aftor who fpoke, he who made geftures^ 
th6 chorus, and even the iriftruments,. were to ob- 
ferve as their common rule. * Quintilian, after 
having faid, that gefture b as much fubfervient to 
rrteafure, as utterance iffelf, ^dds, that the adtors^ 
v/hb gefticulatCj ought to follow the figns given 
with the foot, that is tb fay, the time beat, with 
as much exaflnefs, as thofe wh'o execute the mo- / 
dulations ; hy which he means, the adtors who pro- 
nounce^ and the inftruments that accompany them. 
Near the aftor who reprefented, a man was placed Luchnin - 
with irOn fhoes, who (lamped upon the ftage. It p/'^^!^,^* 
h natural to fuppofe, that this mah'iS; bufinefs 
w^s to beat the time with ^ his foot, the found of 
. which was to be henrd by all who were to ob- 
f ferve it.' 

The extreme delicacy of the Rbmans (and as 
i Hiuch may be faid of the Greeks) in whatever con- 
[ ccrned the theatre, and the fenormp'us expences they 
\ were at in I'eprefentationS of this kind, give us rea-^ 
; fon' to believe, th^ic they carried all parts of them 
16 d very great* pkfc-ftion ; and in confequence that 
the diftribution of fmgle parts between two aftors, 

/ ** Atqui corpDris motui fua qnofdam terripOra, Be ad figna p^dunj 
h6t|>jni)ujs Taltat-oui, ouani modulationibus, adhibct ratio mulica 
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of which one fpoke, and the other made gefturcg, 
had nothing in it, thsic was dot highly agreeable to 
the fpeSators. 

A comedian • at Rome, who made $ geffure ouf 
of time, was no lefs hiflfed than one who was faulty 
in the pronunciation of a verfe, -f- The habit of 
being prefent at the public (hews, had made even 
the common pec^le fo nice in their ear, that they 
knew how to objeft to inflexions, , ind the moft 
minute faults in tone, when repeated too often 1 
even though they were of a nature to pleaie^ when 
Introduced fparingly, and managed with art. 

The immenfe fums devoted by the antients to 
the celebration of (hews are hardly credible. The 
rcprcfentation of three of Sophocles's tragedies coft 
the Athenians more than the Pelopohnefian war. 
What expcnces were the Romans ^t in buifding 
theatres and amphitheatres, and even in paying 
their aftors ? -SEfopus, a celebrated after of tra- 
gedy, Cicero's coxemporary, kft at his death to 
Hoi. Sat. the fon, mentioned by Horace and Pliny as a fa- 
pUn I 10. ^^^^ fpendthrifr, an inheritance J of two millions, 
€. 31. five hundred tlu)ufan4 livres, (about an hundred 
and twenty thoiifand pounds) which he had amafled 
by afting. || Rdfcius, Cicero's friend, had a falary 
of above feventy-fivethoufand livres (about three 
thoufand five hundred pounds) a year, and niufl: 
have had more, as he had § five hundred livres 
(about twenty-three pounds) a day out of the pub- 

* Hiftrio fi panlulum fe niovcat extra nuracnim^ aut fi verfus 
pTontint'Jatus eft f*yllaha una longior uut breyicjT, extibilitur fctX" 
plodittir* Cic* in Farad, z^. 

t Qil.anto mollio cs llmt & <lelicatiorcsTn cantu ficxioncs ^faifm 
'toculas uuam fcertae & feverae : quihvis famcn non modo aulleri, fed, 
fa fepiil« iiant, multitudo ijifa recldniat. Cic, deOratkX,%irk* 9S. 

I j®foi.um ex pari arte duccnties leiUj'tium reUquifle filio conftat. 
Mncmh, 1. 4. c. 10. 

fl Q^tippe cum Jam aptid majores noftros Ro&im hiftrio fefteitiim . 
quinqiiagmta millia annua meritaH'fe prodatur. Plin. 1. 7. c. x^. 

^'Xrmta fuit p-ixtia, ut merced.m.diurnam de publico naillcde* 
fiarios fine gregalibus folus acccpeiit.. Macrjb, Saturn. 1. a. c. iq. 

• ., -. ' ... .b.,j^^ 
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lie treafury, of which he paid no part to hi$ com- Macmb. 
pany. Julius Cselargave above fixty thouland f^^"^^, 
iivres (about two thoufand fevcn hundred and fifty 
pounds) to Laberius, to, induce that poet to play a 
part in a piece of his own compofing, 

I have repeated thefe faftsJ,* and there are an inr 
finjty of a like nature, to Ihew the exceeding paf- 
fion of the Romans for public Ihews.* Now is it 
probable, that a people who fpartd nothing for 
Ithele Ihews, v;ho made them their principal em^ 
ploymenr, or at lead thrjir moft fenlibie pleafure; 
who piqued themfelves upon the elevation and re- 
finement of their tafte irt everything befide; that 
^his people, I fay, whofe delicacy could not* fufFer 
the lead word ill pronounced, the leaft accent iU 
Jaid.^ or the leaft improper geflure, Ihould admit . 
jchis diftiibution pf fpeech and gefture between two 
aflors, fo long upon the ftage, if it had offended 
£ver lo little the eye or ear ? We may believe, witfv 
put prejudice, that a theatre, fo much eftccmcd and 
^equentcd, bad carried all things to a very hi^ 
^d^gree of perfe<9:ion. 

. ' It was the mufic, that engrofled almoft all hor 
liour in dramatic reprefentations. It prefided in 
the compofition of plays : for of old its empirp c;c- 
^tended Co f^r, and was confounded wirh poefy. It 
regulated the fpeech and gefture of the adors. It^ 
'was applied to form the voice, to unite it with the 
found of the inftruments, and to compofe a grate- 
ful harmony out of that union. 

In ant)erit pr^pe the poets theraielves compofed 
the pronunciation for their pieces, Muf,ci^ qui er-dnl cic. dc 
quondam idfni foef^^ fays Cicero, in fpeaking gf the ^'"'*' ^' 
ancient Gfeck pocrs who invented the mufic and "' '^^* 
form of Verfcs. The art of compofing declama- 
S^J^^ w: U*^ proxjunciawoa for. djfamatijc perfor- 
ifiaiices, was a parckplar prc^efiion acRorne. In 
|he tirfes at the head of Tdrencc*s comedies, \y<^ 
^})^^ with the name of the author of "the poem, 
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^nd thai of the matter of the company of .comedi- 
ans wl^ a£ted it, hiS/ name alfo that had adapCr 
ed the muBc to the wofds j in Latin, ^f^era( 
ntodos. 

Cicero ufcs the fame exprefllon, facere modps^ tp 
jcxpref^ thofe who cpmpofed the pronunciation of 
thciatricaJ pieces. After having faid^ that Rofciu^ 
purpofely repeated feme paflagcs of his parts with 
a more negligent tone tlian the fenfe of the verfes 
icemed to require, and threw fhadowi^gs intp his 
geftutr, to make v/hat he intended to fet off the 
itronger, he adds : '' That the * fuccels <rf this con- 
5* dudt is fo certain, that the poecs> and thofe whp 
^' cpmpofed the pronunciation, were fenfible of it 
f ' as wpll as the comedians, arid Icnew all pi thenv 
^* how to employ it with advant^e.'* Thefe com- 
pofers of pronunciation raifed qr dcprefled the tone 
with defign, and artfully varied the manner of 
'fpcaking, A paiTage was fometimes direfted by 
the note, to be pronounced lower than the fenfe 
fecmtd to require, but then it was, becapfe the ekr 
'iration to which ^he adores voice was to raife, at the 
diftance of ^ vfrfc or two, might have the ftrongcjF 
pffca. ''''['' " ". ' ~ :. 

S E G T. IV, 

' Art of tb^ Pantomimes^ 

TO ccaclude what relates to the mufic of thp 
antients., it remains Tor me iafpeak of /the 
Trioft fingulc\r.arid Wonderful of all its op^rationSj^ 
; ' / though neither the moft ufeiul nof the mpft lau- 
dable :- t)iis wa5 the pei-formance of the Panto* 
mimes, . •• 

• •NcqucW a^ftejfprirts-videmnt. quara ipft poetae, quan»tt«iii-~ 
irfe 'UL«t»5iJfiijqiJU<3cejriwtinod,)s^a<i4^us utiii^qiitl'ubmktitiirtdkj^r; 

Cti, deOiatA. \. n.'jy 2,, \ ' * ; ' ^ -' 
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» TJi^jantie^^te, ijot^oantenje^ 9fithh%v\ng reduced, 
by the cpr^pepts of mufic, |he ^rt pf gefture into 
jijiethpd, Ji^ in^r-pv^ it to fuch a d^ree, jhat 
tiio'^ we^ con^edians who ventured to.,undpriB,a{cy 
CO aft.a^i forts of dramatic piece?, wighoijtfpeakif^g 
a fylJfible, They carijed tbemfdv^ PAntomimes, fee* 
caufe d^ey imii^te4 snd exprefjed whatever th^ey ha^ 
.to fay by geftures, taught by the art ofSahalkt » 
pr-daflcitig, wicbout ufmg ihe aid of fpeech. 

Suidap and Zozymus inform us, that.?be ^rt of ?"^*^^®' 
the Paptomimes made its firft appearance at Roitiei ^zX'\^ 
in d>e r^ign of Auguftus ; which made Lucian hy^ Ludan.' d* 
that Socrates had km the art of danmg only in ^^cheit. 
Its cradle, Zozymus even r^ckoQs the inveniiQii of ^,' ^*^' 
this art amopgft the4:'auf€^ c^f |he corruption of , the ' 

manners of the Roman pep^e, pnd of the mi^forr ; 

Junes of the empire. The two firft introducers of 
ibis new art were Pylades and BathyUu.s, whofe 
fjames became afterwards very fiamous amongft the ' 
][jLomans; the jirft fucceeded beft in tragic fubje(3:S| 
and the pther in comic, 

Wlwt appears furprifing is, that tbcfe con:iedi- 
ans, who undercook to perform pieces without 
Ip^l^mg, could not aflift their expreffion with the 
^ motion of their faces j for they played in mafks as 
well as the other aftors. They began, no doubt, 
at firft by executing fome well known fcenes of > 
tragedies and comedies, in order to jbe the inor< 
eafily underfboipd by the fpefV^tocs,, and by little^and 
Jittle jbecame capajpie of reprefenting whpie plays. ^ 

As they* wai« not to repeat any thing, |ind had 
pnly gcftures to make, it is eafily cqnct^ved, that 
all their expr^flipn was more lively, and their ac-» 
tion m^ch morc-^nimatcd, tbai^k thofe of the com^ 
Uion comedians. Jlpnce * Csffiq^Qtrus c^s the jPan- 

• Orchcftiarum locfuacifliniaB manus, lihguofi digiti filentium cla-| 
inoiuni, cxpol^b tacita, qiiam niufa Polhymnia rcpcriflcrnarratur, 
|[)(Vef)dens hominVs poffe fine oris aiilatu vclie fuiini declaiarc. G(/» 

T4 ' * tomimcs,' 
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piQimes, iQcn whofe learned hands^ to ufir tliat eiC: 
preffi'oii, had tohgoeji at the end'of ^ach finger: 
M^ho'fppke iQ keeping fiJence, ^nd ^ who knew how 
to madce an %iiiple narration without opening their 
jdiouths; in fine» men whom Polh'ymnta, the mu(e 
that prefidcd pvkr mufac, had' formed, in order c^ 
ihew that (be foulcl'eiprefs her fenle wjcho\|t the 
help of fpcech. ' ' : 

ThefeTeprefentations, though mute, m^Ct have 

given a fenfible pleafure, and tranfpoirted the fpeSij- 

tenec. Jn tofs, S^ncca thc father, whofc profcflion was on? 

Controv.2. ^^ ^j^^ grayeftand mod honouriWe of hi» times; 

.confeifes, that his tafte for theft Pan torn! oriical re- 

Lucmn dc prefentiatlons was a real palIion« Luctan fays, chat 

prcheft. people wept at them, as at the pieces of the (^k^ 

fbid.^. ing comedians. H^ relates a! fc, that ibm? king in 

' the neighbourhood of the jfeuxjne fea', Vhq was j|t 

Rome in Nero's reign, demanded of thai prin^;^ 

with great earneftnet^, a Pantomime, he. ha^J fcpn 

play, in order to make him'his imerprefcr ittj^ 

languages. " This man, laid be, will mfjcgiali 

V Che World uriderftand him, whercafr,|;^'ob)ige^ 

«« to pay a-^reat number of mterprptQrs fory^c^om: 

♦' fpo'ftding with triy neighbows, whQrfpeak kp^i^ 

*' lanjguages entir^eiy unknown iq mc.'? 

r Certain it is,; that the Rornans were fo charmed 

with the art of the Pantomimes from its birth, that 

it foon paHed into the remoteft proyiiKes, and. fuly 

Bftcd as Jofig as thf empire ufeljf. The hiftory <)jF 

the Rpman^ errfperors more frequently mentions 

famous: Pa^ominiei'ihan celebrated ^^w^ \\ 

Thi^ art, as w^$ have obferved, began in-tte 
reign <>fAuguftus- That- prince was exceedingly 
<lfeligbted with it» and Maecenas was^* ia 'a maneer 
in^h^ted with Bathyllus; * Jnvthe firft yea# pf 
Tiberius, the fenajD? was obliged to make a regula- 
tion to prohiVt. the ienators frcinii Entering the houfes 

• Ne domps PantoiT3?|novum feaator introiret, nC cgre4i^nt« in 

l^blkum^Ecjuitts RomiUii j^jn^eicuf. 7ac:U^Annal, 1. i.* c. 77. 

" ■ -• ^ - '■ ■ ?{ 
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pi die Pantomfmics^ and the Rotijan knights from 
^a|j:ing up their trajn in the- flyeets. Some ye^rs Lucian4c 
tfcer, there Was a ncceffity fdr baniifhing the Pan- J^*'*^*^- 
tomimes oiif of itome. Tlje excreoie p^^rt 'pf ****''^ 
ihe people for their repijefcntadons <>cc^fipne^ ^hc 
#brming cabal§ for applauding one in preference to 
knother, and ihefc €abali5;fee.came fa6tion§. They paffiod, 
(Bven took different liveries, in imitation of thpfe J^^*^- w^!^! 
Who dro^ th^ (fcfcaripts in iShe races of the Circus. »©. • ^ 
Some called fhemfelves the BlHe$^ ai)d others the 
preens. The people were divided alfb on their 
fide, and all the fe<5tipns of the C|ncijs, fo ff^quenl/ 
mentioned in the Ronlan ftiifPory, efpoufed different 
comp4i)ies of Pancpmimes, 'which oftei* occasioned 
dangerous tutrtultsjn Rome, 
- The Pantpmifties wel^e ag^in expelled Rpme tin- 
Jdfer Ncp and fome otl^kci- ^mperofs. ^pc theif 
Jjanifhment yrfts 4jf no great duration; becaufe the 
people could no longer be witlioift them, aii4<:6n- 
j|«ndures hafypened, in whifb the fovereijgn^/whp 
'feclievi?d^ the favour of che multitude necigffiiry to 
%iim, '^rwJ^avoiiPed to pleafe them by ;fi)ch nl^an^ 
^ were \n his po^jef. JDqmiiiah had eXpelted them, 
ind Nerva his fqcccffor recalled them, cthough one 
of the wifeft ^njperor§ RomdeVer had. ^metime$ 
the people thcmfelves, tired with the unhappy effects 
^ the cabals pf the Far^tomim^s, ' denVandi^d ihdr . 
Tckpulfion wkh as much ivarmthas they h!ad done 
their bei<ig- recalled upon other occafiotis. \AVl?»f 
a te miHork tdmenlii ui iotkres Panfoinimcf^ )^dm a 
patre tu$ at' f^iiuereti iiifaOafk eft^ ftyS ^ FHny ; the 
=ybunger,^ ill >fp6aking to IVajan. Tbl?i% are evi!^ 
and diforders, which can onfy be pf^criced in their 
birth,, ahd whifch, if tlmeW aflloired them to tak^ 
root and gain credit^ affume the «pp^f* hattd^ and 
tj^c^me tpq ftit^fig fpt itt reiTJediesi, . ■ ' " 
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H IS T O R V 

O F T H E 

ARTS and SCIENCES 

OF T p E 

A N C I E N T S,. ^f, 

G> THE AKT MILITARY. 

HI T H, E R T O we have fecn man eftablife 
^ed by. the means of the arts in the eiyoy- 
, ment of all the cpnveniencies of life. The 

-earth, cultivated by his care and labour, has fup^ 
f:lied Mm, in return, with abundant riches oiF every 
kind. CotTimerce has brought him, from the moS: 
remote countries, whatever their inhabitants could ' 
-fpare : it has carried him down into the bowels qf 
the earth, and to the bottom of the fea, not .only 
-jto inric4i and adorn him, but to fupply himfeif 
with an infinity of helps and inftruments neccflary 
in his daify occafions. After having built hkiifeU^ 
iioule$, fculpture and painting have done their uOr 
•moft in emulation of each other to adorn his abode j 
and, that nothing might be wanting to his fatisfacr 
tipn and delight, mufic has come in, to fill up hi^ 
inoWcnts of leifure with grateful concerts, which 
pert and rcfrefh him after his labours, and makp 
^im forget all bi^ pains, and all: his afBidions^ if 
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he has any. What more can he defire ? Happy, 
if he could not be difturbed in the pofleinon of ad^ 
vantages, that have Coft hiitt fo much. But the 
rapacious appetites, the avarice and ambitioo of 
mankind, interrupt this general felicity, ind render 
man the enemy of man. Injuftice arms herfclf with 
force, to inrich herfelf with the IpoiJs of her 
brethren. Jic, who. moderate in his delires, con- 
fines himfelf. within the bbunjds of what he poflfeiics, 
and fliould not oppofe force with force, would foon 
become the prey of others.' He would have caufc 
to f^ar, that jealous neighbours, and \enerny Hates, 
would qome to clifturb his tranquilKty, to ravagp 
his lands, burn his houfcs, carry away his riches, 
and lead himfclf into captivity. He has therefore 
cccafion for arms and troops, to defend lum againft 
violence, gnd afterfain hi^ fafety. At'firft we be- 
hold Jiim employed in whatever the fciiencefi have of 
moft exalted and fublime : but, * at the firft noifc 
<>jf'arms, thofe fdenccs, born ari^^hurtured in r«- 
pofc, and enemies of tumult, are fcized wjth terroj, 
reduced to filence, unlefs the art of war takes them 
under her protedlion, and placed her .fafeguardp 
over them, which can alone fecurethi^ public tran- 
quillity, -f' Thus War becomes n^ceflatry to man, as 
the protcflreft of peace and reppfe, ar>d folely en> 
.plowed to repel violence and defend juftice ; skfid k 
is in this light 1 believe it allowable for nic to tT^i$ 
of it. I Ih^ll run over, as briefly as poffiblc, afl 
the parts of military knowledge, ^hich, properly 
■ fpeaking, is the fcience of princes and kings, an^ 
requires, for fucceeding in it, almoft innjimerablc 
talents, which are very rarely to be foynd united 
i:n the fame perfon. i ,. 

** Omn> h^c noilra prR?clara (ludia«7-— latent in tutela zp prefin 

flio bcllicre viriutis. Slmul atque increpiiit fufpicio tumultCu^ ai*t^^ 
♦liico no'irse conticefcuni. Cic. prv Mur. n»%i» 
t Sufci^iienda beJla Cuxkt ob eat^ cau^n) ut fine inj^4 is^ p^(^ 

yiyatiir. O. 1. j/ ^-tr O^c. n. 3<. 

, As 
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As I have clfewherc treated on what retatcs td the 
military affairs' of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, 
Aflyriads, and. Perfians, I (hall fpcak the more 
Iparingly of them in this place. I ihall be more* 
cxtcnfive upon the Greeks, and principally the La- 
cedaemonians and Athenians, which, of all the 
Grecian ftaces, ijridifputably.diftinguifhed themfelves 
moft by their valour and military knowledge. I 
was long in doubt whether 1 ihou Id fpeak a|fo of 
the Romans, who feem foreiign to my fubjefit. Bur, 
upon mature cohfideration, i thought it neceflary 
to join them with other nations, that the reader, at, 
one view, might know, at leaft in fome rneafure, 
the manner in which the antients made war. This . 
is the fole end I propofe to myfelf in this little trea- 
tife, withou; intending any thing further. I have 
not forgot, wliat happened to aphi^ofopherof Ephe- 
fus, who paifTed for the fineft fpeaker of his times. 
In an harangue, which he pronounced before Han- 
nibal, he took upon him to treat at large on the c{uties 
of a good general. The prafor was applauded by 
the whole audience. Hannibal, being prefled' to 
give his opinion of him* replied,, with the frecdoqi . 
of a foldier, that he had wever he^rd a moi;^ con- 
temptible difcQurfe. I Ih6u|d apprehend incyrrtng , 
a like cenfure, if, after hayings p^ilW my whpje 
Jife in the ftudy o^ pplite fearping, I ihoufd;pre- 
tend to givet^flpns upon ch^VaFt. military, to.. t^Jfe 
who make it their profeffioh;.. .. ,/.\ 
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C H A P T E R L ;^ 

tiri His firft chapter contains iirhat relates td 
J^ the undertaking aiid declarJttg of war, th< 
choice of the general and officers, the raifing of 
troops, their provifions, pay, arms, march^ in-t 
tampmentj and all that relates to battle*. 

A R T i C t E I. 

tJndertMrsg and deckratkn af weTi : • . . 

S E C T. t. 

llndcTtMng af^wnn 

THERE is tio pritkiple more gftiicraify f^-i- 
ceived, than that which lays ttovi'n, that war";' 
bught never to be undertaken except for juft and 
lawful reafons; nor hardly any one rnoVfe gefierallyr 
violated; It is agreed^ that wars *, undertkltw, 
foleJjr froxn views of intereft or ambition, zit r^l 
robberies. The pirate's anfwer . to Alexander di^d 
Great, fo well known in hiftory, was exceedingly 
juft and fenfible. And had not the Scythians good 
reafon to alk that ravager of provinces -f , whtriiJ- 
#ore he came fo far to dilhirb the tfanquiUity of na- 
tions, who had nevef done him wrong; and whether 

• Infeire l>€lla fmit»nii««-^-ac populos fibi non ttioleftbs (bla vkfgvk 
cnpiditate conterere & fubdeie, c^tiid aliud quam giande itrocinium 
Boiniriamkim eft? S, Auj?. deClv. D* 1. 4. c. 6. ~ 

t Qiiid nobis tecwn ei^ ? Kurquam terram tuam j(^ttigim^. Qji\ 

f^% unds vcnipsy iiccme igr.oiaio \n vaftia (^Ivis ^in^nabus ? ^ 

^ Gitff. 1. 7. c» %. ' ■ ^ 

it 
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it was* a crime in th^m to be ignofanf ift their woods 
and dcfafts, rehiote from the reft of mankind, who 
and of ^hat coiintry Alexander was ? When Philip*, j\iftitt.i.s* 
chofen arbiter between two kings of Thrace that ^' ^ 
were brothers, expelled them both from their do- 
minipns, did hei deferv^d a better name than thacof 
thief and robber? His other conquefts, though 
kfs flagrant crimes, were ftil! but robberies, be- 
cauft founded upon iiSjuftice, and no means of 
conquering feehied infamous to hini : Nulla apud U, jn^tHgi^^ 
earn turpi ratio vincendi. The juftice and neceffity 
of wars ought therfeforie to ht confidefed as fun- 
damental principles in point of policy and govern- 
ment. 

In monarchical ftatds, generally, the prince only 
has power to undertake a war : which is one of the 
reafons that renders his office fo much to be feared. 
For, if he has the misfortune to enter into it with* 
o\it a juft and neceflary caufe, he is anfwerable Tor 
. all the crimes committed in it, for all the fatal 
efFefts attending it, for all the ravages infeparabfe 
fronii it, and and all the human blood (hed in it. 
Who can look without trembling upon fuch an ob« 
jetft, iand an account of fo dreadtul a nature ? * 

Princes have councils, which may be of grea* 
afllliance to them, if they take care to fill them 
up with wife, able, .and experienced perfons; fuch 
as are didinguifhed by their love and zeal for the 
good of their country, void of ambition views of 
iritereft, ^nd above all infinitely remote from all 
difguife and fratctry. When Darius propofed to his Herod.1^ 
council the carrying of the war into Scythia, Arta- c. ^3; 
banus his brother endeavoured at firft in vain to 
diflitade him from lb unjutl and unreafonable ade- . 
fijgri : his reafons, folid as they were, were forced to 
give way CO the enormous praifcs and exceffive flattery 

* Plilllppii!?, more ingenii fui, ad judlciuni veluti -ad bclliini, in- 
opn^fl*ntll)ii'- nntribu*, inttru^o cxercku fujicrveiiit ; & regno utrum-' 
«juej nuii jisdicis ^norc^ led fiuudj LaTKu!! is ac fcelerei fpoliivit. 

. . -of 
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Utt^.h7. of the cotirdefs. He fuccee^cd no better in tb^ 
^ »»• counfel he gave his nephew Xerxes, not to attack . 
the Greeks. As the latter had* ftrongly exjpr^flecf 
his own inclination, an eflential fault in fuch .con- . 
junftures, he was far fi om being oppofcd, and the 
deliberation was no; niore than mere form. On. 
both occafiohs, the wife prince, .who had fpokeir 
his fentirherits freely, was grieved to fee, that 
tieither of the two kings coipprehended,. * haw 
great a misfortune it is to be accufionied icfet ne bounds 
• "^ to ont^s dc/ires^' never to be contented with wbai we. 
pojfefs^ and always to be foUicitous fur enlarging it : . 
which is the caufe of alnioft all wars. 

In tltt Gredan republics; the affembPy of the 
people decided finally with jcgard to war, which! 
metbod was fubjed t.o great inconveniencies. At 
Sparta indeed, the authority of the lenate,^ arid ef- . 
pecially of the Ephon^. as well as at Athens that 
of the Areopagus and council of four hundred, to 
whom, the preparing of the public affairs belonged^ 
ferVcd as a kind of balance to the levity and im- 
prbdence of the people; but this rertiedy had not, 
always its ^ffddlc. The Athenians are reproached 
with two very oppofice .faults, the b.Mng either rorf 
precipitate or too flow. Againfl; the former a law 
iiad been made, by which it was ordained, ' that 
war fhould not be refdved till after a mature delJ- 
beration of three days. And in the wars againflf 
Philip we have fcen, how rituch DemoftheneJ com- 
iplainsd of the indolence of the Athenians, of which 
their eneiiiy well knew how to make hi6 advantage.- 
This flowriefs, in republics, arifes from .this caufe i 
unlefs the dang€,r be evident, private perfons are 
too much divided about tlieir different views and 
intcrelts, to iiiute fpecdiiV in the fame refolifrion. 
XJHis, when Philip had taken LJaltsea, the Athenian 
orator, trrfified with the urgent danger of the re- 

j^ufalic, ' 
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public, caufed the law I have mentioned to be re- 
pealed, aftd thewar.to'be refellved.on tllat inftant. 

The publip affairs were^xamined and determined 
with m^ch more taititrityand wifdom amongftthe 
Romans, through tfee people with_thtoi alfo had the 
#(9fioRv* But the ^fei^te's authoritjr waagrfcat, afid. 
ajltm>it^ always pre va^ed in important cafes. Thkr 
wife body:we]^e -very, attqntive, elpecially in the- 
i^rtieft (}fnes ^6f t;he repobUc, to have juftice on 
tkek fide in their -i^ara. This reputation; for feith 
ftflM;rcaties, equity^ jaftice, moderation, and difinte* * • 
xeftei^nefs, was of no lefs fervice than the force of 
arms, in aggrandizing the Romalni republic ;. th^ 
power df which .wa^ Attributed * to the protection 
of tile godsv , who^ f ewatrds juftice . and public faith 
ip that manner. It is obferved f with admiration, 
that the^ JR.K>nians, in all tinfies,.conftai>dy made re- 
^ion^«he bafis of theirenterprife^ and referred the 
iaotixc -and end of them^ to the gods. 
:^. The mpft , powerful reafon the generals could ufe 
t0mrtimate the troops to fight welU was to reprefent; 
tp thienal, that the war they makte was juft 5 and 
il»tf a^'^jhl^' neccffity had put their arms into their » 
iandsfi^they mr^bt-affu^dfy rely upon the protec- 
tion of the gods t whj6;i^as thofe gods, the eneoHes 
ajodavimgersuof injuftice,' ^riever failed tq declare 1 

agahiftUucrh as trndertoofc tinjufl: wars^ in violation 
iifitiie^ifaith of trea«ie». 

->:nir> ■-?/ -• , • • . ' >. * .■ 

'• ♦ Ptfveh& pi«tati fideiqiie deos^ per quae popul0s Roraanus ad tan* ' 

turn faftigii' pervenerit. X/i;. 1. 44, n. i. ..-.•., = 

*^'MajoVes veftri omnium rnagnarum rerum feprincipla cxorli alp 
4iH4lant^: Sc Untin cum> ftatireruflt^ Lri/^ h 4.^, if* 39. 
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SECT. II. 
Dnkratim of war. 

NE eflEeft of the priticiples of equity and 
^i juftice, iwhich I have now laid down^ was 
never actually to commence hoftilities, before the 
public heralds had figoified to th© enemy the grie- 
vances they hadto alltdge againft them» and they had 
* been exhorted to redrcfs the wrongsrdeclared to have 
been received. It is agreeable to the law of nature 
to try methods of amity and accommodation,, be^ 
► fore proceeding* to open rupture. War is the laft 
of remedies, and all others (houJd be endeavoured 
hefcwe that is undertaken. Humanity requires, that 
room be given for reflection and repentance, and 
time left to clear up fuch doubts, and remove fuch 
fufpicions, as meafures of an ambiguous nature 
m^ give birth to, and which are often found to be 
groundlefs upon a nearer examination ^ 
; This ccftom was generally obfcrved from the 
carlidft ages amongft the Greeks.' * Polyoices, be- 
fore he befieged Tbebes; fent Tydeus to his brother 
Eteocles to propofe an accorrimodation. And it 
Elad. \. ». appears froni Homer, that the Greeks deputed* 
11.205. tJlyfles and Menelaus to the Trojans, to ftiriimon 
them to reftore Helen, before they had committed 
any aft of hoftility-, and Herodotus tells us the 
Lib* 2. fame thing. We find a multitude of the like ex- 
- ii2,&c. ^jj^pies throughout the hiltory of the Greeks.. 

It is true, that analmoft certain means of gain- 
ing great advantages over enemies is to fall on them 
at unawares^ and to attack them fuddenly, without 

• Potior cun^is fed it fen tefltia, fratns 

Praetentaie fidem, tutofque in regna prccando 
Kxplorare aditus. Audax ea munera Tydeus 
Sj^onLe fubit Stat. Theb.Wh^xr, 

having 
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having fuffered them to difcover our defigns, or - 
giving them time to put themfelves ii\to a (late of 
defence. But thefe Unfbrefeen incurfions, without 
any previous denunciation, werfe properly deemed 
unjuft enterprifes^ and vicious^ in their principle. 
It was this, as Polybius remarks, that had fo much Poiyb.1.4.'. 
'difcredited the j^Etolians, and had rendered them as P" ^2^' 
odious as thieves and robbers ; becaufe having no rule 
but their intereft, they knew no laws either of war 
or peace, and every means of inriching and aggran- 
dizing themfelves. appeared legitimate to them^ 
without troubling themfelves, whether it were con- 
trary to the law: of nation^ to attack neighbours by 
furprife, who had done them no wrong, and who^ . 
believed themfelves fafe in virtue^ and undef the 
protection of treaties. , ^ 

The Romans were more exaft than the Greeks in U^: I- »• 
obferving this ceremony of declaring war, Vvhich "• ^*' 
was eftablilhed by Ancus Martius, the fourth of 
their kings. The public ofEccr (called Fecialis) 
having his head covered with linen, went to the 
frontiers of the people againft whom preparations of ; 
War tvere making; and as foon as he arrived therei 
he declared aloud the grievances of the Roman 
people, and the fatisfaction he demanded for the 
Wrongs which had been done' them; calling Jitpiter 
16 witnefs in thefe terms, which include an horrible 
imprecation againft himfelf, and a ftill- greater 
againft the people, of whom he was no more thin 
the Voice : Great Gady if I ccme hither to demand - 
/at:sfa£lion in the name cf the Roman people^ contrary 
to equity andjujiice^ never fuffer me to beheld my na* 
five country again. He repeated the fame thing, 
changing only fome of the terms, to the firft per- 
fon he m€t ; and afterwards at the entrance of the ' 
city, and in the public rharket-place. If at the 
expiration of thirty days fatisfadtion were not made, 
the fame officer returned to the fame people^ and 
pronounced publicly thefe words : Attend^ oh Jupiter^ 
' U 2 Juno^ 
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' "" ' Juno^ and* ^irinus y and you cekjiialy ferreftria/j and 

Infernal go^dsy attend. 1 call you to witnefs^ tbatfucb 
a people (namrng them) areunjuft^ and refufes to make 
us fatisfaSlion. IVeJhall confult at Rome^ in the fenate^ 
upon the means of obliging them to do is that juftice 
which is our due. Upon the return of the Fecialis 
to Rome, the affair was bronght .into deliberation, 
and, if the* majority of voices were for the war, the 
fame officer went back to the frontier of the fame 
people, and in the prefence of at leaft three perfbns, 
pronounced a certain form of declaration of war 5 
after which he threw a fpear upon the enemy's 
lands, which implied that the war was declared. 

This ceremony was long retained by the Romans, 
When war was to be declared againft Philip and 
Antiochus, they confulted the Feciales, to know, 
whether it was to be denounced to themfelves 
•' in perfon, or it fufficed to declare it in the firft 

place fubjed to thofe princes. In the gloiious times 
of the f republic, they would have thought it a dif- 
grace to them to have afted by Health, and to have 
committed breach of faith, or even ufed artifice. 
They proceeded openly, and left thofe little frauds 
and unworthy ftratagems to the Carthaginians, and 
people like them, with whom it was more glo- 
rious to deceive, than conquer an enemy with open 
force. 

The hera!ds at arms, and Feciales, were in great 
veneration amongft the antients, and were confider- 
cd as facred and inviolable perfons. This decla- 
ration was a part of the law of nations, and 
was held neceflary and indilpenfable. k was not 
preceded by certain public writings, now called 

* So Romulus ivas catted. 

■f- Vetcies & moris antiqui memores ne^bant fe in ca legations 
Bomanas ai tes agnoicere* Non per infitlias & noftuma pi-selia— 
■I'.pc lit niagiftratu quam vera virtute gloriarentur, bella maiojes^ 
geirilfc. Inducfie pnufquam gerere folitcs bella, deminciaie e,tram 
-^Haec Roman a clfe,- non vcilutiarum Punicajiim, nex}as calliditati* 
G;aec« : apiul quos fallcre hofttm, c^uam yi 3il»|)«nire, gloriofiu^ fi*e- 
TiU Li'V, 1. 42. II. 4.7. 

Mamfejlcsy 
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Manifejioes^ which contain the pretenfions, well or 
ill founded, of the one or the other party, and 
the reafons by which they fupport them. Thefe 
iiavc been fubftitu ted in the room of that auguft 
and folemn ceremony, by which the antients intro- 
duced the divine Majefty in delarations of war, as 
witnefs and avenger of the injuftice of thofe who 
undertook wars without reafon and neceility. Mo- 
tives of policy have befides rendered thefe mani- 
feftocs neceflary, in the fituation of the prince? of 
Europe with regard to each other, united by b^ooy, 
alliances and leagues oflFenfive or defenfive, Prur 
dence requires the prince, who declares war againflt 
his pnemy, to ;avoid drawing upon him the arnjs 
of all the allies of the power he attacks. It is.tf) 
prevent this inconvenience manifeftoes are made in 
thefe days, which fupply the place of the anticnt 
ceremonies I have rnentioned, and which fomer 
times contain the reafons for beginning, the war, 
without declaring it. 

I have fpokcn of pretenfions well or ill founded 
For ftates and princes, who war upon each other, 
do not fail to juftify their proceedings with fpeciou$ 
pretexts on both fides ; and they . might exprefs 
themfelves, as a praetor of the Latins did in aa Uv. i. s. 
affembly, wherein it was deliberated how to anfwer "• 4'' 
the R^pmans, who^ upon the fufpicion of a revolt, 
had cited the magiftrates of Latium before theau 
** l^ my opinion, gcntjenien, fays he, in the prcr 
♦^ fent conjuncture, we ought to b§ lefs concerned 
*' about what we have to fay, than what we have 
^' to do; for, when we have a(3:ed with vigour, and 
'*' duly concerted our meafures, there will be no 
♦* difEpulty in adapting words to them." Adfum- r 

rnam rcrum ncjtrarum magis pertinere arbitror^ quid 
fgendum nobis y quam quid loquendum Jit, Facile wit^ 
iicpluatis conjiliisy accommodari re^ni v^rb^. .... 
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Q^t of the gfiurab and officers, Katfivg «f troops, 
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Choice of the generals and officers. 
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T is a great advantage for kings to be abfolutc 
^ mafters in the choice of the generals and ofBcer^ 
^'dieir armies^ an^ the higheit praife, which can 
be given them, is to fay, that known reputation 
and foiid merit are the folc motives that determine 
them in it. And indeed can they have, too much 
attention in making a choice, which in fome mea- 
sure equals a private perfon with his fovcreign, by 
invefting him with the whole power, glory, and 
ibrtune of his dominions ? It is principaUy by jhis 
charaderiflic princes capable of governing arc 
^nown J and it is to the fame they have been always 
indebted for the Tuccefs of their arms. \V"e do npt 
find, that the great Cyrus, Philip, or his foi^ 
Alexander, ever confided their troops to generaU 
without merit and experience. The cafe was nqt 
the fame under the fucceflbrs of Cyrus and Alexan- 
der, with whom intrigue, cabal, and the credif of 
a- favourite ufually prefided in this choice, and 
almoft always excluded the beft fubjefts. Hencg 
the fuccefs of their wars was ajifwerable to fuch a 
planner of comrriencing them. I have no otcafion 
to cite examples to prove this : hiftory abounds 
^ith them. r •; 

Her. 1. 5. I proceed to republics. At Sparta the two kings, 
5: 75- in virtue of their rank only, had the right and pofr 
feflion pf the command,- and in the earlier times 
marched together at the bead of the arjiiy : but a 

^iyifion. 
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tlii^i^M, that haplpetied botween Clccftnenes and 
'Dcnaamtus, occafioned the making of a la^, which 
ordained, that only one of the jkings ibouljd com^ 
tnand itl^ troops ; and this was afterwards qbferv^ 
cd, except in extraordinary cafes. The Lacedae*- 
monians were not ignorant, that authority is weak 
when divided ; that two generals fcldom agree long^ 
. that great enterprifes can -hardly fuccced, unlefc 
under the condud: of a fingle man; and that'ndf 
thing is more fatal to an army, than a divided com- 
mand. 

This iticonventence muft have been much greater 
at Athens, where, by theconftitutioh of the ftatc 
itfelf, ten perfons were always to command ; be- 
caufe, Athens being compofed of ten tribes, each 
fumiftied their own chief, who commanded their 
day fucceffively, Befides which, they were chofen 
by the people, and that every year. This occa* 
■fioned a fmart faying of Philip's, that he admired 
the good fortune of the Athenians, who could find 
in a fct time, every year, ten captains; whereas^ 
during his whole reign, it had fcarce been in his 
power to find 5 one. 

The Athenians, however, efpecially ^t /-ritical 
conjanftures, muft have been attentive in appoint-r 
ing citizens of real merit for their generals. J^rom 
Miltiades to Demetrius Phalerseus, that is to fay, 
during almoft two Hundred years, a confiderable 
number of great men were placed by Athens at the 
head of her armies, who raifed their country*& 
glory to the moft exalted height. In thofe times . 
all jealoufy wasbaniflied, and the public good the 
the fole motive of power. There is a fine example Herod. 
of this in the war of Darius againft the Greeks. ^\J^ 
The danger was exceeding great. The Athenians 
were alone againft an innumerable army. Of the 

• Thh *wai Parmenio, 

U 4 ten 
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ten generals, five were for fighting, and Bve % 
i-etreatiiig. Miltiades, who was at the ,head of the; 
4birmer, having gained the Polemarch on his fide^ 
^which ofilcer had a decifive voice in the' councM 
of war in cafe of divifion) it was refolved to fighn 
"All the generals, acknowledging the fuperiority of 
Miltiades to themfelves, when the day came, re- 
<figned the comt|iand to him. It was at this time 
the celebrated battle of Marathon was fought; 

It fometimes happened that the people, fuffering 
themfelves to be fwayed by their orators, and foU 
l6wing their caprice in every thing, confeqrcd the 
command Upon perfons unworthy of it. We may 
remember the abfolute credit of the faqious Cleoii 
with the' multitude, who was appointed to com* 
irjand in the firft years of the Peloponnefian war, 
though a turbulent, hot-headed, violent man, with- 
out ability or merit. But thefe examplejs were rare, 
knd not frequently repeated at Atjhens till the later 
times, when they proved one of the principal caufcs 
of its ruin. . ^ " . 

DJop.La- " The philofopher Antifthenes made the Athenians 
*it. in fenfible, one day, in a pleafant and facetious man; 
fj^^l^' ne'r, of theabufes committed araongft them ih the 
promotions to the public offices. He prOpofed tb 
them, with a ferious air, in a full aflfcmbly, thai 
itfhouldbe ordained by a decree, that for the 
future the afles fhould be employed in tillage as 
well as the' horfes and 05ten. When he was anr 
fwered, that the afles* were not intended by nature 
for that laboUf : Tou are deceived^ faid he, that Jig- 
hifiesmtbing: DiorC J you fee: thai out citizens y though 
ever fo much ajfes and Jots before^ become immediately 
iable genertifs^ folely from your eleU'wn of ihem. 
' At Rortre, the people alfo ele<5ted the generals, 
that is to fay, the confuls. They held their qfficg 
only one year. 'They were fometimes continued'in 
- the command under the names of proconfuls or' 
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propraetors. This * annual change of the generals 
^as a < great ohftacle to the advancement of affairs^ 
jthe fuccefs of which required an uninterrupted con*' 
itinuation. And this is the advantage of monarr^, 
ichical ftat^s, in which the princes are abfolutely 
Jree, and difpofe all things at difcretion, without 
being fubjefJ: to any neceffity. WhereaS;, amongft 
the Romans, a cpnful fometimes arrived too late, 
pr was recalled before the time for holding the af« 
femblies. Whatever diligence he might ufe in h^ 
journey, before the conimand could be transferred 
to a fucceffbr, and he was fufficiently informed of 
jhe condition of the army, a knowledge indifpen- 
fably previous to all undertakings, a confidcrable 
fpace of time muft have elapfed, which made him 
lofe the occafion of afting, and of attapking the 
f nemy to advantage* Befidcs which, he often 
found affairs, upon his arrival, in a bad condition, 
through his predecelfor's ill condudt, and an army 
compofecj iq part of hew-raifed and unexperienced 
troops, pr corrupted by licencp or want of difci- 
pline. Fabiusfinti mated! part of thefe refleftions 
to the Roman people, when be exhorted them to 
chufe ^ cpnful capable of oppofiog Hannibah v 

• Interrumjil tcnorem rerum, in'^uibus {wra^endis continuatip 

ipfa cfficaciHima effct, miniine cdnvenire. Inter traditionem imperii, 

' novitatcmgue fucceflbris, quae nofcendis prius quam ageiidis rebuS 

ioibiiehda ^t, fspe bene gerendac rei occafion^ inteicidere. Liv, 

1. 41. n*. 15. 

' Poft terfipus (confules^ ad bclla icrunt : ante tempus comitioiiiin 
caufa revocati fimt : in -ipfo conatu rerom circumegit fe annus— -J 
Male geftis rebus ajtcrius fucceffum eft : tironeip' aut mala difci- 
plina inftitutum exercitum acceperunt. At hercule Reges, non li- 
beri folum impedimentis dtnnibus, fed domipi rferum fempdrftmque, 
tfahupt confiiris cun£la> non febuuxitur. *i/«i;. J. o. n. i8^ , ' 

f Cum, qui eft fummus in cmtate dux, cum legerimus, tamen 
repentc leffus, in annum creatus adverfuJ ve'terem ac perpetuuniv 
impcratorem comparabitur, nullU nequc temporis neque juris in- 
clufum anguftiis, quo minus ita omnia gerat adminil^etque u^ 
tempora poftulabunt belli : nobis autem in apparatu ipfo, actantum 
Jaclioantibus res, annus circumagitur. Hvm 1. 24. n. 8.. ' 

The 
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The fliort term of one year, snd the uncertaintjr 
of the comina,nd'$ being further prolonged, did in- 
<ieed induce the generals to make the beft ule cf 
their time: but it was o^en a reafon for their put* 
ting a fpeedter end to their enterprifes* than tbtf 
would otherwile have done, and upon lefs advan- 
tageous conditions, from the apprehenfion that a 
fuccefibr might reap the fruit of their labours, and 
deprive them of the honour of having terminated 
the war glorioufly. A true zeal for the public 
)2;ood, and a perfectly difinterefted greatnefs of 
/oul, would have difdained fuch confiderations. I 
am afraid there arc very few examples of this kind. 
The great * Scipio himfelf, I mean the firlt, is re* 
proached with this weaknds; and with not having 
been inienfible to this fear. A virtue of fb pure 
and exalted a nature, as to negled fo fenfible and fo 
affedling ^an intercll, feems above humanity : at 
leaft it is yery uncommon* 

The authority of the confiiW confined, in point 
of time, within fuch narrow bounds, wa», it muft 
be confefled, a great ii)convenience. But the dan- 
ger of infringing the public liberty, by continuing 
the fame mgn longer in the command of all xht 
forces of the ftate, obliged them to overlook this 
inconvenience, from th% apprehenfioh of incurring 
a much greater. 

The ncceffity of affairs, the diftance of places, 
and other reafons, at length reduced. the Romans 
to continue their generals in the command of their 
armies for many years. But the inconvenience rcip 
vally enfued from it, which they had apprehended % 
for the generals, by that duration of their powcr^ 
became their country*s tyrants. Amongft other ex-? 
amples I might cite Sylla, Marius, Pompey, and 
Casfar. 

"^ IpfuTn Scipionem expeHatio fucceflfons, venturi ad paratam al- 
^erlus laborc ac peripulo finifi belli famam^ follicitabat. Liv^ 

. Tbo 
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The choice of the generals ufuaHy tum0d upon 
their perfonal merit j and the citizens of Rome had 
at the fame time a great advantage, aod a powerful 
piotjvc for a<fting in th^t manner. What facilitated 
this choice was the perfeft knowledge they had of 
thofe who afpired at commarvd, ^vith whom they had 
ferved many carhpajghs, whom they had fcen in 
a^ion, and whofe genius, talents, fuccefles, and 
capacity for the higheft employments, they had 
time to examine and compare by themfelves, aod 
with their comrades. This * I^nowledge, which the 
Jloman citizens had of thofe who demanded the 
ponfulfhip, generally determined their fuffrages in 
favour of the officers, whofe ability, va^lour, gene- ' 
rofity, and humanity, they had experienced in for- 
mer campaigns : " He took care of me, faid they 
^' when I was wounded ; he gave me part of the 
*' fpoils -, under his condu6t we made ourfelve$ 
*' jnafters of the eneniy's camp, -and gained fudi 
^* a viftory ; he always Ihared in the pains and fa*- 
^' t^gue with the foldier j it is hard tofay, whether 
** he is mod fortunate or molt yaliant.". Of what 
yreight was fuch difcourfe ! 

The motives, which induced the Roman citizens 
to weigh and examine carefully the merit of the 
jcompetitors, was the perfonal intereft of the elec* 
tors, the major part of whom, being to ferve un- 
cfer them, were very attentive not to confide their 
lives, honour, and the fafety of their country, to 
getierals they did not efteem, and from whom they 
;did not expeft good fuccefs. It was the foldiers 

■ -• Num tibi hgec parva adjumenta & fubfidia confulatus ? voluntas 
jmlitpm ? qjas cum per fe valet multitudihe, turn apud fuo$ gratia : 
tum vero in c^nfule declarando mqltum etiam apud populum Ro- 
nianum aujftoritatis habct fufFraggtio militarJs-<-i— Gravis eft ilia 
pratio : Me iaucium recreavit; mepraeda donavit; Jioc duce caftra 
cepimus, figna contulimus $ nunquam ifte plus militi laboris im- 
poAiit^ quam iibi fumpfit j ipfe cum fortis, tum etiam faclix. Hoc 
quanti putas effe aci famam hominum ac voluntatem? pV. pro 
Murau* n. 38. - 

' . them- 
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themfelves, vrho in the cotnitia made choice of theip 

ficnerals. We fee they knew them well, and find 
y experience, that they were feldom miftaken. We 
o\^(trVt even in our times, that when they go upon 
parties to plunder f marauding) they always chu(e« 
without partiality or favour, thofe amongflt them 
that are moft capable of commanding them. It 
was in this fpirit Marius was chofen,* againft thp 
will of his general Metellus ; and Scipio JEmilianuj 
pjpeferred, through a like prejudice of the foldiers 
in his favour. 

It muft be owned, however, that the nomination 
of commanders was not always diredted by publijC 
and fuperior views -, and thar' cabal, and aiddrefs tp 
infinuate into the people's opinion, to flatter, and 
iboth their paflions, had fbmetimes a great (hare ia 
it. This was fcen at Rome, in regard to Terenr 
tius Varto ; and at Athens, in the inftance of Clcon, 
The multitude is always the irjult|tudc, that is to 
fay, fickle, inconftant, capricious, and violent : but 
the people of Rome were lefs fo than any. They 
Jay A. to. gave, upon many occafions, examples of a modcr 
».ii. & ration and wifdpm, not to be fufficiently admired; 
Id.' 1. 16. fiibmitting themfelves, in the moft laudablfe manr 
P' ?2- ner, to the opinion of the fenate ; forgetting nobly 
their prejudices, and even refentment, in favour of 
the pqblic good, and voluntarily renouncing the 
chbice they had made of perfons incapable of fuf- 
taining the weight of affairs, as it happened, when 
the cpnfulfhip was continued to Fabius, after the 
remonft ranee hi mfelf had made upon the incapacity 
of thofe whq had been elefted : -^n odious proqeod- 
ing in evpry other cpnjunfture, * but which, at 

* Tcmpus, ad neceffitas belli ac drfcrimen Cammx rcrura facie- 
hant ne quU aut in exemplnm exqtilreret, aut fufpef^um cupiditstit 
Imperii conlulem haberet. Qnin laudabant potius inagnitiidin.ein 
animi, quod, cum fummo itnperatore eOTe opus rcip. fciret, feqtte eun%. 
li'Aud dubif ttk.i ipiDoris invidialn, fi qua' -ex re oriretui'j auam \^t;* 
iitatem reip. feciflet. /.jf. 1. 24. n. 9. - ,* . t v • 

. that 
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that time, did Fabius great honour, becaufe the ef-. 
fedl of his 2eal for the republic, to the fafety of 
which he was not afraid, in fome mcafurey to facfrir. 
fice his own reputation. 

The armies of the* Roman people confifted gehe- 
fally of four legions, of which each conful coni- 
mandecl two. They were called the firft, fecond', 
third, and fo on, according to the order in which, 
they had been raifed. Befides the two legions com- 
manded by each conful, there was the fame num-^ 
ber of infantry, fuppUed by the allies. After all 
the people of Italy were aflbciated into the freedom, 
of the city, that difpofidoh underwent many alte- 
rations. The. four legions under the confuls were; 
not the whole force of Rome. There were other 
bodies of troops, commanded by praetors, procon- 
jfuls, &c. 

When the confuls were in the field together, 
their authority being equal, they commanded al-^". 
ternatejy, and had each their day, as it happened 
at the battle of Cannsb. One of them often, know* 
\n^ his coUegue's fuperior ability, voluntarily re- ' 

figned his rights to him. Agrippa Furius,*a6l:ed 
in this manner, in regard to the famous T. Quin- 
tius Capitolinus, who, in gratitude to his collegue's 
generofity and noble behaviour, communicated all 
his defigns to him, fhared with him the honour of 
all the fuccefles, and made him his equal in every 
thing. On another occafion-J^, the military tri-^ 

» • In cxercitu Romano cum duo ponfules eflcnt foteftatc pari ; 
quod faluberrimum in admin ift ration e magnarum rerum eft, iumnis^ 
imperii, conceden^e Agiippa, penes collegam erit : &; prxlatus ills 
facilitati fummittentis Te comiter refpondebat, communicando con- 
^lia laudefque, & aequando imparep) Hbi- Liv* \- 3. n, 7Q. 

**+ ColJegae fateri regimen omnium rerum, ulji (juid beliici terra-, 
ris ingi'uat, in viro uno eflfe : fibique deftinatum in'animo efle Cat 
raJ^Uo iummittere imperlum j nee quiequam de majeftate fua detrac- 
tiini credere, quod majeftati ejus viri conceflliTet— f-^Ere6^i gaudio ; 
frtmunr, ncc di^latore unquam opus fore reip. fi tales viros m ma- 
giftratu habear, tam concordibus ]un6los animos, parere atque im.- 
perare juxta paratos, laudemque confercntes potius in medium, 
^uaiji ex comtuuni ad fe traheiUes. Liv* 1. 6^ n^ 6. 

bunes, ' 
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bunes, who had been fubftituted to the conful^- 
ahd were at that time fix in number, declared, that^ 
in the 'prefent critical conjundure, only one of 
them was worthy of the command^ this was the 
great Camillus ; and that they were refolved to re- 
pofe their whole authority in his hands ; convinced^ 
that the juftice they rendered his merit could not 
but refled the greateft glory upon themfelves. So 
generous a condudl was attended with univerfal ap- 
plaufe. Every body cried out, that they fhould ne- 
ver have occafion to have recourfe to the unlimited 
power of dldlators, if the republic always had fuch 
inagiftrates, fo perfedly united amongft themfelves^ 
to equally ready either to obey or command; and 
who, fo far from defiring to engrofs all glory to 
themfelves, were contented to fhare it in common 
with each other. • - , 

It was a great advantage to an army to have 
fuch a general, as Livy defcribes in the perfon of' 
Cato, who was capable of defcending to the leaH 
particular*;, who was alike attentive to little and 
' great things ; who forefaw at a diftance, and pre- 
pared every thing neceffary to an artny ; who did 
not content himfelf with giving prders, but took 
care to fee them executed in perfon ; who was the' 
firft in fetting the whole army the example of arl 
cxaft and fevere difcipline 5 who difputed fobriety^ 
watching, and fatigue, with the meaneft foldier j 
and, in a word, whd was diflinguifhed by nothing 
in the army, -but the command, and the honours 
annexed to it. 

After the nomination of confuls and praetors, the 
tribunes were elected to the number of twenty-four^ 

* In confiile ea vis animi atque ingen'ii . fdit, tit cthnia maxima 
miiiii'iiaque per le adiret, atque agerct y nee cogitaret modo iinpe- 
,jra:ctqrie qu'K in ren^ ellent, fid pleraque per fe ipfe tranfigeret^ nee 
fn qiiemquuTi (unnlum giavlus reveriuique, quam in femeti]lfum 
finptiium exeicevLt f paiiimoni:i, ^ vi^iiiis,- & labore eum ultimis 
rnillium cer'.aret j nec quicqiiain in exercitu fuo praicipui piaster 
fconoiem att^iK iiiipcnuin haberet; L'rt/A* 34.' n* i8.' 
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fix to each legion. Their duty was to fee that Polyb. 1.6. 
the army obferved difcipline, obeyed orders, and^*^^^* 
did their duty. During the campaign, which was 
fix months, they commanded fuecelfively, two and 
two together^ in the legion for two * months : 
they drew lots for the order in which they were to 
command: 

At firft, the confuls nominated thefe tribunes ; 
and it was of great advantage to the fervice, that 
the generals themfelves had the choice of their of- 
ficers. In procefs of time, -f- of the four and twenty 
tribunes, the people elefted fix ; about the 393d 
year of Rome, and J fifty years after, that is to fay,* 
in the 444th year of Rome, they chofe to the num- 
ber of fixteen. But, in important wars, they had 
fometlmes H the moderation and wifdom to renounce 
that right, and to abandon the choice entirely to 
the prudence of the confuls and praetors, as hap- 
pened in the war againfl: Perfeus king of Macedo- 
nia; of the eftedls of which Rome was in very 
great apprehcnfion. 

Of thefe twenty-four tribunes, fourteen rilult 
have ferved at leaft five years, and the reft ten : a 
eoqdud of great wifdom, and very proper to infpire 
the troops with valour, from the efteem and con- 
fidence it gave them for their officers. Care -was 
alfo taken to diftribute thefe tribunes in fuch a 
manner, that in each legion the moft experienced 

. * Secundae Legionis Fulvius Tribunus millttim erat. Is menfibus 
ytf// dim i fit leg ion em. Z.i<z;. 1. 40. n. 41. 

f Cum placuiffet eo anno tribimos milltiim ad legioges fufFraglo- 
fieri (nam & antea, ficut nunc quos Rufulos vocant, imperaton » 
ipfi faciebant) fwrundum in fex locis Maniius tenuit. Li^v. 1. 7. 

^ J Duo iniperia c6 anno dari coepta per populum, utraque ad rem 
riiilitaiem pettinentia. Unum, ut tribuni fenidcni in quatiior Icgi- 
ones a popnlo creaientur, quae anteaperquam paiicis liiffragio po-v 
puli rtli':b locis, di«Slatorura & confulura fuerunt beneficia. Z./V. 
L 9. h. JO. 

' {| Decieium ne tribuni militum eo anno fufFragils crearentury 
fed confulum pr«torumque in iis faciendis judicium arbitriumque 

were 
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. were united with thofe.who were yoanger, in ordc/ 
-to inftruft and form them for Commanding. . 

The Prsefefts of the allies, pr^feSi focium^ vrert 
in the allied troops what the tribune? were in the 
' lemons. They were chofen 6a): of the Romans,^ 
ib. 43. ^' we tpay infer fron^ thefe words of. Ltiyy^ Pr^fec" 
. 7- ios fociiim^ civefque Romanos alios. Which is con-, 
firmed by the names of thofe we find appointed in' 
the fame author. Lib. 27^ n. 26\ and 41. Lib.^p • 
n. ^6i &c. This practice, which \iU the Romans 
the honour, of commanding in qhief amoiigft the 
allies, and gave the latter only the quality of chief 
fubartern officers, was the effcd of a wife policy,' 
tQ hold the allies in <^epehdance, ,and might con- 
tribute very much to the fuccefs of enterprifes, in 
making the fame fpirit and conduct ai^uate the. 
whole army. .•..•- 

. I have not fpoken of the offieefs caHed Legati; 
lieutenants. 1 hey commanded in chief under the 
confiil,* and received, his orders, as the lieutenant- 
generals ferve under a marflial of France,- or un- 
der the eldeft lieutenant-general, who commands 
tKe arnpy in chief. It appears that the confub 
chofe thefe lieutenant^. Mention is made of this 
tiv. V it. in the earlieft times of the republic. In the battle 
II. ao. of the Lake of Regillus^ that is to fay, in the 255th' 
year of Rome,^ T. Herminius the lieutenant diftin^- 
Id.!. 24.. gwifhed himfelf in a particular manner. Fabiusi 
*. 44- Maximus, fo well known from his wife conduft 
2^ainft Hannibal, did not difdain to be his fon*s 
lieutenant, who had been elefted conful. The lat- 
ter, in that quality, was preceded by twelve liftors, 
who walked one after the other; part of their func- 
tion was to caufe due honour to be paid to the' con- 
ful. Fabius the father, upon his fon*s going to^ 
meet him, having pafRd the firft eleven' liftors, 
continuing or horleback, the conful ordered the 
twelfth to do his duty. That h&of immediately 

^ called 
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jt:alled qm to F^Jpi v^wjth a loud voice to difmounf^ 
Thp venerable old mah obeyed ^ire&iy, and ad^ 
drefling bimfetf to hU fpn told him : / bad ^ mind Liv. 1. ip 
tofeey whetbfir jf^K ^bi^ that yeu were eonfuL It is a* ^ 
Well known that Scipio Africapus ofitercd to fervf 
gs , lieutenant under thei.conful hia brotber, ani^ 
thereby dctcnmined. the fenate to give the latter 
Orcece for his province* 

The reader has noxJoubt obferved, in all that J 
kaye hitherto faid concerping the Romans, a fpirit 
of underftanding aqd conduft which evidently^ 
^ews, that the great fucccfs of their arms was not 
the effedt of chance, but of the wifdom.and abi- 
lity, which prefided over every part of their g<>- 
ycromcnt. 

. S E C T. It. 

. . Raifing of troops. 

THE Lacedemonians, properly fpeaking, wcrt 
a people of foldiers/ They cultivated neir 
ther arts nor fcienccs* They applied themrelvei 
\o neither commerce nor agriculture % leaving the 
tare of their lands entirely to (laves, who were called 
Helots. All their laws, inftitutions, cducattioa, in 
a word, the whole ,fcheme of didr goveroment, 
tended to making them warriors.' This had been 
the fole view of their legflator, anci it,.may be faid, 
that he fucceeded pelfeftly well In it. Never were 
ther? better foldiers,. more formed for the fatigues 
of war, more inured to military iexercifes, mon» 
^ccuftpmed to obedience and .dilcipline, more full 
of courage and intrepidity, more fenfible to honour, 
lior more deVoted to glory ^ and the good of their 
country. • ^ 

* ITiey were diftinguifhed into two forts: the one^ 
who were properly called Spartans^ inhabited the ^ 
^ Vol. I. X city 



^ iX ^ifrti ; Ai othert, ^htf \W5re nsTittttd 6M^ 

iMctdJfMfddiii Afid«d ?n the' cotfnttt. THe fdf- 

' * met #cfc the flbwcr 6f t;fie ftdtc^, rfnd fillfed all d^ 

* licci. The;^ >efe ajmoft *11' of fliehi tapabl^df 

•comritandirrg in chief. ^The Whdferfol c&^g^, 6c- 

cafionca oh§ 8y orte of theih (XirithlppU's-) ih' chit 

army of tHfc Calthaginttnr, to whofe aid te'^iS 

fcnt, has been related-, and alfo in wha^*rfi^€r 

Gylippui, 'anofther Spartan, (z^td Syracrffel Such 

^ere the three thmdred^ ^H(r, with Leohidai ii tlfieir 

head, re|)uffed, a greaft vC^hile, tWe innumeratife afrniy 

of the l^effians, at the ftr^i^ci of TherriiOpyt^. 

H«n>d.i.7. The number of the SpaffanVatthattifed, anxounteii 

*^* 34. to eight thoifandi men, br fdnb^thing mdrt. ' * 

The age for carrying arms was fronl thirty to 
fixty. The elder and younger were left at home 
to -guard the city. They Aever armed their flaves 
but upon extreme neceffity. At the battle of Pia* 
taea, the troops furnifheJ by Sp"arta amounted to 
ten thoufand men, that is to fay, five thoufand Lar 
cedaenionians, and as many Spartafts. Each of 
the latter had feven Helots to attend him, the 
number Of t^hich, in tonfequeric^, atfKJunted t(> 
thirty- five thotifand. Tfefe ^Ntvt eouipped ai 
light- armed tr6ops. Th^ L^cedimortiaiis had ve- 
ry little cavalry, and naval affeifs vverfe; then^en- 
tirely upkhown to them. It Was nOt tifl ve^'^latei 
and contrary to the plan of Lycurgus, tSiUt they 
commencedf a' maritime power, rfOf Were their fldsti 
'at any time very niimerou^.^ 

Athens Was inbch'lafger and" better piifi^ptcd than 
Sparta: In thetiftie of iSsmetrius Phalcr*u^ itwd 
totnputed^ to have twenty thoufarid citizens," ten 
tftoufand feraffrgers fettled in the dty,'and forty 
thoitfahd'flavcs. , 

All the young Athenians were inrolled in a pub^ 
Mc regifter at the age of eighteen, arid at the fame 
tirpe took a foleton oath, by Which they engagfcci 
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tt^fervc'tJie reptiBKc, and^to di?feria k totfie4tt«- 
iftoft of theif power uport all. ocfeafions. Tltief titorc* 
Itound by* this oath to die age of fixty* Eadt of 
tffe ten tribes* that formed' the body of the flSMfei 
furniflied a certain number of troops, accordinfg to 
Iftie' ocdalibttj either fov the fca or landfervitet 
§of the- navai' power of Adiens^ became very cprr^: 
fidierable in procefs of time. In Thucydidcs we ft* 
ifhat the ff^oops of tiie Athdiiians, in the beginning 
6f thtf Peloponhefian warv were thirfccch thoiiflintf 
heavy-armed foot j fixteen hundred archers, ahtf^cj^ 
1^ near as many horfe, wKieh in airtight amoUifftf 
to fixteen thbufand men ; \^itliout mtludiDg^ fixteeS 
Aoufarid more, who remained to guard the city; 
eiiadef, and *port>/ eithcif citSeris under 6r ove? the 
military age, or ffrangers fettled- among them; Thd 
fleet at that time cdnfifted of thr6e hundred j^lleysi 
I (hall relate in the following aitide the ordfeif ob- 
feiVcd in 'them\; "•- ;:-.:- ' 

The troops both of Sparta and Athene were r\ot 
numerous^ 'blit full of valour, weU-difciplincd, int* 
trepid,andj one might alfo fay, invincibfc. TBej^ 
Were not fbldiers raifed by chance, often without 
fpirit or home, infenfible to gfory,' indiflferent tO-i 
fuccefs little affijfting them; who had nothing td 
lofe^ who made war a mercenary traffic^ and fold 
their lives fofr a fcanty means of fubfifting^ theif 
piy* They were- the chofen ti-oops of the twd 
hioft warlike ftates in the world \ foldicrs deter- 
mined, to conquer or die -, who breathed nothing 
but war and battle ; who had nothing in view but 
glory and the liberty of their country j who in 
a<a:ion believed they, faw their wives and children, 
whofe fafety ^depended on their arms and valour. 
Such were the troops raifed in Greece, amongft 
whom dcfertion, and the punifhment of deferters, 
was never fo much as merrtioned j for. could a fol- 
dier be tempted to renounce his family and country 
f6t everf 

X 2 As 
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. i^LS^jBUch mfy befaid of the Romans ; of who 

il^rii^aiosfor, us'to fpeak. Amongft thetii^ ti 

q^^U g^nerall; levied the troop& : and, as nc 

09g^;}v^rc nprnitxaqcd every year, lo new levied we 

alfo made annually. 

: . Tbe age for entering into the army was ieventee 

years. * Only cititens were admitted to ferve in il 

a^ none were rcceived under that age, but in ei 

txf^rdinary cafes and on preflit^ occafions. On< 

^ey.wen: obliged to arm (laves: but (irft, whic 

i^ycary.-feiDark^le^.they were federally afked, whe 

l^er th^y entered themfdves freely and of their om 

^ccord V * bpcauifs 4:hej did not think it proper n 

place any confid^n^e in foldiers lifted by ifraud of 

force. Sometimes thty went lb. far as to arm thof( 

who w^re confined in the prifons either for <iebt or 

crimes : but this was viery feldom pra£ti(ed. 

\ T^ Roman troops thocfbre were compoied ool; 

oir citizens. Thofe among them who were poor 

(Jfrcktmi^ -capiit ii^Jt were not lifted. They weit 

tor having foldiers, whole fortunes might be aa- 

fwerable lo the rwublic for their zeal in its defence. 

Moft of theft foldiers lived in the coun9'y> to take 

jgai;e of their eftates themfelves, and to improve 

riiem with their .ow:a bands. Thofe who dwelt at 

Rome had each of them their portion of land, 

wh^h thqr cultivated in the fame manner. So 

(hat the t whole youth of, Roaie were ac^iiftomed 

: • . • XQ 

• Dcledu ccli^Qy jumores annls ieptemdecftm, 8c quofdam prs' 
tcxtatofi rcribtint*-— «A.Iiam formam novi delc£lus Inopia Iibtrorufli 
capitum at ncceitita» de^t. 06to millia juvenum valid»nim ex ftr- 
yitiift, prtu» icifcitantet fingulote v^Uctntne miihare/ nn{fta fnbiks 
aimaverunt. Liv, 1. 31. n. 57. 

f Scd nifttcorum mafcula militum. 
Prolct, Sabeflis do6^a Iigdnibus 
, -. . Veifare glcbas, & fevei-ae . ' 

' . ., Matris ad aibitriunj recifos 

Poitare fuftes. Hc/af, CJ* 6. lib* 3.. 
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OF TH£ ART MIUrrARI5. ^#9 

u'^fupporc the nideft f^t^oesi to. endure ib<^ 
luin, and harl ; ta lie hard,: and often in' the fAid& 
t}f the fidds, and in theopen ^r; tb Hire f^jbsrlytand 
wifely, and to be contented with: a.little. They never 
knew pleafun^s or luxury^ had their members inured 
60 all forts of labour, and, by their refidence in; the 
countryr, had comradied ^ habit of handling hetf 
vy inftruments, jdiggiog of trenches, and carryii^ 
*heavy burthens. EquaUy foldiers andJabourers^ 
thefe Romans in entering the fervice only^ changed 
their arms and tools. The young people, who 
lived in the city^ were not much more tenderly 
bred than the others. Their continual exercifes.in 
the field of Mars^. their race^on horfebaek and on 
foot, always followed by the cuftom of fwimming 
the Tiber to wafli off their fweat, was an excdknt 
iapprentic^tp for the. trade of war« Such fol- 
I diers muft:have teen very intrepid. For the lefi 
men are acquainted wich pleafures, the le& they 
feardeathl ^i 

Befori they proceeded to levy troops, the cqiy- 
fuls gave the people notice of the day, upon which 
all the Romans, capable of bearing, arms, were to 
aflemble: The day being come, :and jthe people af- 
fembkd in the capitol, or the field of Mars, the mifc- 
tary tribunes drew ^he tribes by lot,, and called them 
out as. they came up. They afterwards made their 

But /(ddieirsof a rufiicntould ^ ,' , J 

Rough, hardf, feafbrCd^ rnanfy^ hold\ ^ . ' , 

Eitbtrthri dugtBeflubbhrngrotrndf* • /' 

Or thro* be^wn njaoods their 'weighty JiK^kfs didfiund, ., .%:\ 
■ .,; ;. - " r'.'jy • * Rofcomipon. 

* Ntanmiam putp' po^uiflc duBitari apfiioreih'ahnisrufticam ple- 
1>em quae nib dio & in labore'aumti^v fbK$^pjttT«H>) unib|!iB IiIQj^ 
jigejQS 3. balnearum rtefcmi delieia^vn^ igi«u-|i ^fiini^ucis aninYi|i 
parvo conteflta 5' duratis' ad omnem laLboruni tolerantiam mcmSris ; 
cni geftart ferruhi, fo(lam duccre, ontis^reri** cdnfueUtda de rii>e 

pft Id^m bcilat<ar, i^fni ngrioplay g^n^A^aptura miitab^ ,?rip4- 

rqm-^— — Sudorem curru & campeftri exercitio colle6^um nando \i'^ 
yentus abluebat in Tyberi. Ncfcio cmrti ijuomodo minu* mortem 
timet, qui 911)^8 chliciarHin nof ivi%Viijit P^sMlf^^^^^^ti^ ^f 
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cboiofe of dic& ciingis, :taldflig< diem: each in^Us 
iank« four by ibur^ as oear as jpoffibje, of equal -ft^ 
Icuce^ age^ aiud Ar^nkth) juidiOontinuediDido tfat 
fame, ttllithe £cmn;ic^ns: inefeccoa^te. ; . 

After the troops vtest Ipvied* i emery ibl^r took, 
an oath to the .coiiful or trijiunes.: . By this oach 
they engaged U^a^mUe at the jen^j }ordert% mdwt 
pi'^ttbe Jervke witbM kis^ftsimlj^n^ .^wb^ the 
ffrdatsjof \tbe.^ffi€tes^ and to M JheirMtrnfLte eseeaUn 
)tbm'\ not to retkt either. tbraagb.foar^ or tojfyjrm 
ibe enmf \ ^nimat to quit ibeir Tm^» . 

This was not. a mere formaKty, nor a cerettiony 
fxurely external, of no eSe6t ^mch i^aid to the 
conduA. It jovas aAvi^ feiious a£t of religioxi, fomo- 
;times attended i^oh terrible imprecations, which 
made a ftrong impreflion upon the mind, vas 
judged ^folutely and indifpenfably neceflary, |od 
^Kithouc which the foldiers could not fight ag^tnfi: 
|he enemy. The Greeks as well as tl%e :;R)oii3am 
made their troops rake this oath, or Ode to the 
-feme cffbaj and they founded t^eir reafonlftt it 
lupdH^ a great principle. They knew, that a ptt 
(Mate perion of himfelf has no right over the lives 
^f other ;men : that the prince or ftate, who hiave 
f ecciwd that power from God, put ;arms into his 
. jiands t^ that it is only in virtue.x^ this power, with 
;which he is invefted by his oath, that. he can.tlrav 
his fword againft the enemy : and that, without 
this power, h^ makes hinifelf guilty of all the 
.blood he iheds, ajad commits homicide as often a$ 
he kills an enemy*; : 

The * conful, who <;om^Mmdcd in .^acedonia 
^gakift Perfeust hairiog difmiffid a legion ki which 
the fon of C.ato the^cenfoy ferved, that young oQiccr, 
-aB^rho^hadjnothirig.in vi^w but tadiftinguiih hlmfclj* 
-by fome aAion, did not withdraw with the legionj, 









but re^aii^ed jo ^e cai^p* His Zither th€i>eugbr|<!ic. 1. 1, "* 
wrqtc immediately to the cjonf^l,. {o defti;^^ if hc(^* ^^• 
thought iit ijo fuffer his ion tQ ccHiit;u9i{e ^ tbc arqry, ^* ' * ^^* 
thac h^ Wou]^ make him take a new;q9Jth> becaufe * 
. bcing'dilchargcd fron>> thp former, he had ao longer 
any right to join in battle againll the eoemy. And 
be wrote to his fon to the fame eJFqft, adyifinghim 
not to fig^t .tiii he had iwqrn again. 
. ' Jt was in confegueoce of the fame maxim, that xenoph. 
tyrus the great exceedingly applauded the ^fl:ion,inCyrop. 
9f an officer, who,, having raifed his arm to ftrikc 
an enemy, . upon hearing the retreat founded, 
flopped fhort, regarding that (ignal as an order to 
proceed lio farther. What might not be expeded 
from oiEqers. and foldiers fo ficcuftomed to obe- 
, dience, and fo full of.refpoft for ijhcir generar^ 
orders, and the rules of difcipliqe ? 

The tribunes of the foldierjs at Rome, after the- 
gadi, told the legions the day and place for the 
general rendezvous. When they were aflemblcd 
at the time fixed, the youngeft iand poorcft were 
made light- armed troops ; thp next in age Hajiaii j 
t^ J[lrppgeft and inoft vigofouj principes y and.the 
oldeft foldiers TW^ri/. 

^wo legions were ufually given to each cpnfiiK: 
TThe number of fpldicr^ to a kgipn was not always 
the ifnw. A| firft they were npt above thr^tf 
^Jioufand, but were afterwards ^Ugnoeitted to four^ 
five,., fix thoufand, Md . fpfn^ihing more. *3:ho 
mpft v^fual jnum^r was four thjsifaod. wo hundred 
foot, and three iiundred horK. Spdi it. vas in the 
time of Polybius, where 1 (hall fix it. - ^^ 

The LegioR was <fiivided ihtp ^hr0c4»c^C5:, ^he 
)^aJt^U/t\iitPmcipes\ znAtW^^ The.reftdei 

ivillbe ftj.good to excufe me the qfe of tl)^fc thVe^ 
words, haying no others to exptcfs thrir meif^og* 

■ ■ - - ^ ' . * .. ■ .' " ^! 

* Q«ia, priore aroilTo jure, cum hoftibus pi?T;nare non potcrat. 

OV. .. '■ * • ■ ". ** . 
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Tlfe two firft bodies confifted each of tWelire 
hundred meot and the third of fix hundred only.. 

The Haftati formed the firft. line; die Princ^jer 
the fecond i and the Triarii the third. Th^s iaft: 
body was compofed of the oldeft and moft expe- 

{kneed foldiers, and at the fame time the braveft^ 
n the army. The danger muft hayc been very 
great and urgeht before it reached this ^hird linei:.^ 
From whence came tlie proverbial exprefiion. Res 
ad Triarios rediU. ^- . 

Each of thefe three bodies were divided mti^ 
ten parts or Maniples ^ cot>fifting of fixfcorcinthe 
Haftati and Frincipcsj and only of fixty in the 
Triarii. 

Each Maniple had two centuries 6r cot^paniesy 
Anticntly and at its firft inftitution by Rpmulus^ 
the century had an. hundred men from which Vt 
took its name. Bu afterwards it confifted only of 
fix.ty in the , Haftati and Principes^ ahd thirty 
Triarii... The comnianders of th^fe centuries ^ 
companies were calile(i^p/i|«r/V»/. \ ^all foqn ex- 
plain the diftinftioaaf fcbeiir ranks, 

Befidea thefe three bo^ies^ tbete "were in cacK 
legion light-armed f;ropps of difierent denomina- 
tions, Rorariiy Aetenji\ and in' later times "the 
Y^t€$. They wew: alfo twelve hundred iar niim- 
\tt. They were noi;., properly a diftin£k body^ 
"but difpofed into t}>a^ ^ree others, accordirtg to 
cecafion. Their aijmi were a fword, a javelin^ 
{h(^a)ipama^ that is a light (hteld. The youilgeft 
and moft active foldiers were chbftr for thb 
body. :. •. . 

Froqp the time 6f Julius Cajfar no mention i$ 
mad^ of 'the d'iftinft ranks of the Haftati, Princi'* 
pes; ' and' Triar|i, thx)agh the army was aimofl 
always drawn up In three lines. The legion at 
lAiat time Was divided int^^ ten parts, which were 
called' Oi^^r/ftf.* Kac^ cohort was a kind of legion 
aferidfedf -fctodiijC-Iberc Haftati, fix-fcore Prin- 

cipes. 
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cipcs, fixty Triatii, and fi^-fcore light-armed men, 
^hich made in all four hundred and twenty. That 
is.prccifely the tenth patt of a legion, confiding of 
four dioufand two hundred foot. 

Tte Roman cavalry was not very numerous: 
three hundred horfc to above four thoufand foot. 
It was divided alfo into ten companies, (/lias) each 
confifting of thirty men. 

The horfe were chofch out of the richeft of the tiv, i.i^ 
citizens s and in the diftribution of the Roman "*-*3- 
people by centuries, of which Servius Tullius was 
the author, they compofed the eighteen firft cen- 
turies. They arc tjie fame who are afterwards 
mentioned in hiftory under the name of Roman 
knights^ and formed a third and middle order be- 
twfeen the fenate and people. The republic fupplied 
them widi horfes and fubfiftence. 

Till the fiege of Veii, there were no other cavalry Uv. u 5. 
in the Roman armies* At that time thofe. who "• 7- 
were qualified by their eftates, to be admitted into 
th^ horfe, but hid not an horfe allowed them at 
the public expence, nor in confequence the rank 
of knights, offered to fcrve in the cavalry, fup- 
plying themfclves with horfes. Their offer was 
accepted. 

From thenceforth there were two* forts of cavalry 
in the Roman armies : the one, whom the public 
fupplied ^ich horfes, equumpiAlicum\ and thefe were 
the true Roman knights ; the others, who fyrnifh* 
cd themfclves, and ferved eauo fuo^ had not the title 
©r prerogatives' of the knights. 

But the horfe kept at the public expence was 
always the conftitutive title of the Roman knight: 
and, when the cenfors degraded a Roman knigl^t^ 
it was by taking his horfe from him. 

• *rbis difimBhn is firtntzb ^ffough marked in Magoy difiourff U 
^hefenc U of Carthage upon tie gold rings t Neminem nifi equiremy & 
eorum ipfoiiuTi priinores, id infigne jrerere. Z-w. k a^, n. i». 
^/^ftimorcs e^uitujn' c^ ib'e irut Mmcmknigbu^^^xf^^x^wix 

Befides 
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Befides the cki^^en^ ladip foFii;ijed the li^ioos^ 
there were u:QG|ps of che ?,Uies in the JRomaa ^rmy : 
thefe were dates of ItisAy^ V^ich the Romans ha^ 
fubjeded, and bad iefc the ii& 0|f their laws and 
governoient^.upon coj^icion of fupplylng^hem with 
a certain nucnfcjerpf troops. Xhqr furnij^i^.^ equal 
number ^ut infantry .with ,t^e jR-ooao^s,, and ^ne* 
rally twice as many horfe.. .^mo;^ ,the,allic^, 
the beft*made and -brivell^Jxtth QJ^ jfat horfe ?nd 
foot ^yere cbofen to be Jpb(|:ed fbpjut the GQoful!s 
|}erfon : thi^fe were caikd ^xfjf;aordin^4L T^e third 
part of the horfe, aqd the Jof th ^f the fix>t^ were 
difpofed of in this maimer ; .^e ,^e(l yfcrc placed, 
half on the right and hair .90 jt^ic* Jdfic ^ingsi, 
the Romans generally f efc^v^ng iJtif ^^^ 
Selves. . I , . . a ' 'i- • * .». 

The Roman army, as >ip fee fxQxp w)iat hsK 
hitherto been jCaid* QonjQifted fy^djf of ciuzenai and 
allies. It was.tipt till * (;he fUffth'y^ear pf thp (econd 
Punic war, that the Roip^Qs.^mittj^ n|ercenanes 
into their troops^ which y as jfeldQni pr ev^r done 
afterwards.. Tfcfe were <^pltibcriaasv F^o, as we 
find, compofed the, gnpateft .pfi^t xxf Cn.,Scipio's 
army;in Spa,in: An Qflj^xHial 4>jlt; which cbft him 
bis life, and Ronie almoi^ the lofs of Spain, and 
perhaps the. ruin of hef^r^pire. That example, 
as + Livy wifely ^obferye?, , oiijgW to have , taught 
Roman generals never ,19 Xufl^r a greater ijumber of 
ftrangers than of their own troops in their armies* 
It is well known, that the revolt of foreign troops 
more than once brought Carth;agc to the very brink 
of rgio. , 7'hat republic had almoft np other fol- 
dlers 5 , fhifi\i .wa$ the gr^at defeft of its ' militia, 

• W ai memoriam infigpc eft, tjupd jnerccnariiini militcm ' m 
caftrisncmincm ante, ouam'tum Celtfbcros, 'Romaiii habbenlnt.' 
Xi'V. I. 24. n. 49.. " ■ 1 ^ , ,, 

f Id «|f(idem cavend^m temper ,Romanis (Jucibus ent,- exempli- 
ouc h»C v*re pro documentis habenda, ne ita externis credant aux* 
iliis Hon gins {m tvboris fufirumquc proprie Yirmm in caftris hay 

Such 
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lire r,piii of fehjefHoownTptniyf^ 

I return to the Centurions, .^jiofc ^^ffeJr€^tlrapJc« 
j['^4(9 to e^cpIsM*!. . ;I;ha¥^ ^4;tl)atin.each,Mai5plc 
Aer€:»vverc mf> ^entjiiicaj; flhli in con,fcqypnc? I^p 
fipntMripii$. ; He loi^ coptiiimn^ed ^hctfirjft century 
pf the grit iNfeoiple of the Triarii, . called, ^]fo Pilfim^ 
W^^ the /mOft';c(iH?j5der^J>)e of all the c^t^rions, 
and ha^ ,a pjace ip :thc cpiu^cil of w^r wjth the con- 
ful and principal officers: PrimipiluSy o^ PrimpiU 
Qimfwh.. He Mfas C!Si\\^'Pmifii0HS priqry:%o dif« 
|ingMi(h ^tn Irom the .c^ncurion who commanfkd 
thei€CQnd:*ntusry.o/tb« j^jaae jXJaniple, who was 
pzlkd Pripfipiks poji^ipr. . ^nd the the fame was 
4one in tht mhcr qenwri^s. ^ The cemgr4oi^ rwho 
commanded the fecpnd ^^fiftafy^of %hic\fytTK Ma- 
niple of the .T;*iarii, vrmi^kdfiain^rpifi Centurh^ 
dnd^Q.onrfOr.the tendilt who^w^s called dedm pHi 
Ceniurio.. • . ^ ^ . , . 

, The ftmc: .onder was pbferycd ampng^ the Haf- 
tati.and l^ncipes. The fiii;^ centurion of the Prinr 
dipes iwa«' called prkmsPHnceps^ or prwfi ptincipis 
Onima-^'th^, StQon^ f^W^^J^s Princ^Sy apd fo on 
-€0 die tenth;^ In> t^is madder the I^aftati were 
^lled prmnsHi^fii^tus,^ fi(HnduiHaJiat4fSy He. 
f Tflif? jcentwrions' were raifqd irom m . iiiferj^pr 
to a fuperior degree, riot* only by feni^yity, but 
merit. J * ,. ,: ' ' ; : • 

•. ; Thisidiftinjftkm of degrpes and poft^pf Ijqnour^ 
5*bk:li,«re300,Ly granted;. P )brayei:3f,an4 f§4l fer- 
^ic«, exated an .incrcdjbUjj^rnu!^ion.;a«3fon^ 
.t'foqjft that kept tbcW: aljw^ys in./flifit -apd) order. 
jA privarertoldisr becawp if^l centurion, and^ ^after- 
wards fifing through all the difFe. cnt degreesj might 
^c T^iagth afrri«e;at theprinci^l pofts. Thi« view, 
Vbls'hope/fuppckcd.thbm iri t^e midft of themoft . 

Tcrvice, . 



ft«th! fMgaes/ aiflimt^'tlWmv'fi^^ them 
from ^ntnmitting fiiUtti^ df> ttklog^it^fte to tht 
fe^vlee, -*^'and pfdra^td^aftdt'to 'thtj-mofl! ardttotat 
and valwiht'adiohs.' ''It^fii &iii- tiaki^efi^ invin*, 
cibleanHyisformScr.'"*"'"-^ ^ '. ■^» ;V • 
i" Theofficers*vere'va«|^#4rffeJih f it GiM i g theftl 
diftinSftaii a^d^dfe-dtfttiitettbtt,'' 1 AwH'^efcutfe' sm 
mftahce.of tmij-yifi^h^r tt> tK^'pfcitft^bjeai 
that isi 'the >aiflng'<^4r<>opVj 'Whftfi^^^:yy''=great 
honeut ^ thb'RcwttanTcWfei-y, an* ft^wis witHwhat 
moderation and'^^iSo^ WidPierffibllfty for ^ory 
wasatteniftd.-^- •"■' ■ - ■'■'- " •i-'^^'^'r- ^ 

• WHcB'the Rbm4iTT>fcotJle'fiS»Vflbf?i!tf tip6n the 
waragiiAffi Pftrftil^^ fh<i'%ft JcirigAWp'llfe^iJi&iHa, 
amortgftthe other'*n*ei(tjr<!s'takeiif»ite:.fucce6 of 
it, the'^enate defcifejiirthat 'tV^ft>WiWv'*Wsfr^ 
with <hat*eJ(tWd?tK)n, 'flWUld' riafe' a?'-fnibiv ccn. 
turioAlmd wefsf*1Biafcbi'a»'?JelM6Hbdr outof 
, thofe«*Hib ditf'hVAal<i«!d--fifi^«fcM;''of age. 
^utprimot Twehtyiftfte c<*ltWoite;'' Who" iiid"bSI»i '/^«^ 
S '^"refufcd to take arths^^tmleft the -ftttfeWnk %c« 
grantcds flietn;.'\iHWH ■'*<</ 'had «f- Wfe^ |r<fccding 
c»mpsl!|hs. ^Pbe^atefe''*** trfou^%§fb« tlfti-W 
pie.- ^Aft* FdpililS; =mui liia '■Be^''canWl- iw9 
year* Wftfre,-: had/^ldaW* tht? wut^',io| ffc )i^ 
r!ofts,''artii the <;^fuP1i%b«y#o,- aS^-M thfc cAntij. 
rtons, Wholiad ap))iiH*l8?^ the 5pe<^i^^^fca<(i!jg<i» 
tained- pfertniffiorf tb-'(fecakV^ txpn^RSl *feiim^ to 
thb efifeft^- • -r ■■ •- - ■ ■■''.■ •-'■ ', -"'"- '-'.-■ . • 

** lartj palkd Sp, LifeuftJhus; tif tht CroftO' 
« minetf1Be,^defceh<ted fibm the SiBlre5«;'' My 
*' father left' the a fmall field and i' cottage, W^ 
'^ I yfis tx>rn,' brought up, and now live, <As iboii 
*' as I was of age "«^ maf*y, '^he gave nbehis 
** broihcf's daughter' for mf wife: She brou^t 

* Pater mihi tneorem frUrhi fvi.filiamiie^it, qna? f«qiin biMI'^ 
tiilit pi'ieter libert^tem, pudtctt)3% S( cvm Jus f^ui>4itat#i, t^imff 

■ * ■ ■ «« Die 
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^. ' tne; QQ porttOQ^rbmc liboty, cl^&tty. and ^:fn4it^ 
* fulnefs fu£ci|ef t .for the rjcbeflUiQulcs. We.Jb^ve * 
' fix fonfc^v^uid two daughjtcrs, bQtb pairrled, , p£ 
my faos/our hoive taken the ro^e of^maiiiiood^ 
(/«r^^ Vn/M). the other twot/^r^ fell in|wt?* i 
began to he^r arms in the jconfulfl?iip,of ..^.^§fiU 
-7 p5cms'anji'f:554.Weliu?^ I.lfcved t;wo vp2jfg.^sa 

** ,tW3 Flvi)i^?iu5, to FCWV^ rp9;.f5)r, jnyTt;ryjices, 

f?, ^ coade tbe. .?.. jaapuin ,o£ . ja^ f entiiry in . t^e ^firft 

*^*'lS)laniple of jthc PJafjtati. , J '/ervfd iaifterwariis as 

^^^ SL^YoliinKl^ft^^ that ge? 

v',neral» ^yWis.^ a juqgeof Rierit,.niad^ 

!^ kac "i; ftrft f^amplp. of Vh^'^^^f^tu. .jn . the war f 

*V againlt ri^ -%qlian& and kinft-AnxiQchuSj I^rofe 

**' to the fab^eT,?iol<;^aroppg/thf P^^^ i after- 

^*: Jwards tnade ^^i^cral ^ ci{ingaig9s^ . apd , in a very 

" few years .'l^avc be«^;i § fqur.timcs K^ I 

**;iu%c been fg^r and .thirty. tin>c? rewarded by the 

f * . «ncr4s> have ^^ jpx Ciy^f: f *, croons, hav^ 

** icrvcd two and .tw^o^y canipaignSt andapi^boye 

J* ^ fiftyi yejirs old* Tho^igjh ,1 Jud. iy>t coinpi^ated 

f* the.numb(^of,yearV.rcqu^^ law, and 

*' mjr*5^e did not diftbaige roe^ 6*^^^ four 

*' oFmy.c&ildren in.my place, X moqld.dcfefveto 

*• be exempt ffom the ncccfjity of Xecv jng* ,, But, l^y 

•' all 1 have faid, I OTi\y.it)te}^ to ih^w the^^fticq 

** of my caufe. . For the reft,, asi jogg aS;tbpie j/hcf 

*• levy the troops «^UT}5gigpcm^,>capa()^e of heart 

>/. irig .arms, I^lhall.poi fpiufe.tl^ ftrricc., The 

f^ tribunes!. iJbaU.canljij.mc af .thcx^pte^e»,;^^^ 

• Decimiim ordincTO Ha(\atun>a -griavit. 

t*1^i|;ntirti )^icant, cm prfrmim l&ftatiifii jhiorJf fcratiirife aflig* 

]| Mihi primus Princeps prions centuriae eft aflignatus. 

§ Quaier priinum pilum duxi. 

*•' t3&^ cHwii givefijfoh halving fav'id tht Irfe of a cithtii ni^ere 

"' ^ • ' thpr 



^» ranked attbvt'hfefbf^vlrfbbfH^i*^*!- t*fe^^ 
^ tal5f, tiwaw wHdm^I H«*^«Hadtftd fcttfo«l*td felVe,* 
•^-atitJ alPrrty cdtriJafd^ fean^wkiiH^ ftfr^ri^i-r Have 
^. bitlictttt'n^verAHecFtO'dd;' JFof y6dj ceht?oHohs,' 
^ tibtwitfiftartldihg; ydi» aft^«v a^iViH, dturing 
^' ' yoTiif yob A; ^xi Have nevtef ddhc artjr thing- con* 
** trsny t« tH< jiutfWmy 6f Ac-ttttgjftratey dncf 
«^ ftiiatc; i tf A j^oj^icbi it • "if^ld ^fetebmc- put 
*^ age i;6 flWwybiii^felvfc*. fubiirfflhrtt to the 4fiis^ 
** anrfcbrifol^ afldte-thirtk.etwf^atidirr* MiiSat{ 
" able, thatgiveS ycwojiportahitf toiCT 
« pubhV/* WWn^Hf M'dbhc^ki^^ thecbn- 
fiiif aftcr^ fevfeg giVfeA Kinr the MgRdf pralfes be* 
fort rhe^jiebple; hfft the afletnfely^ Wd carried th^* 
cerituridn'\^h litnS ttit<yt!fte'Teha( TRere hewa^ 

tod the rtiilitary tWBlrtib, ai^ * inarft' and irWkril 
Of lii's ^fotii* ahd' zi^l,* de^aitd tt^ 'IMmipifc^^ 
that/fe, ftrft bffider of die^ftft-fcgfott 'The bth^ 
ceiYtUfi<^tis, renouficihg ffiterr'a^peaa/ftttde no ikfdhcr 
diifici^fry eo' entW' mtp the ftryice. - ' ' * 

HJodiingfgj^ii us a^jufter idci ef tfce Rortaii* 
cfiaradter thah. ifatSls^ of this kind. What ia fand 
of good feiifc, ' ^qyity^ noblcnefs, and evea* great^ 
nefe of, foul dot^ this' fpldicr exprcfs! He fpeaks 
of his anticnt pov^frtyy^ithout IBame, and of his 
glorious fcrvices Witl<6tit vanity ^^ tic is not impt-6-- 
J>eriy' tenacious of a falft poini of honour. He 
modeflrly dcfen^ds/hfs' rights, and rcriounces thcin| 
He teaches all ages riot to contend with their coun* 
fry, nof to make^the public good give place to 
their private intercft j and is fo happy, as to bxing 
over all thofe in the fame cafe, and ailbciated with 
himfelf, into his opinion. How powerful h ex* 

». . * £t omota hone(U'»Ipcft ducei-e, quibus remp. defeniyri fitis. 

^ ample! 
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mpk ! The good di^ttoiAi of ca Btsg\€ ftrlbitiS 
/bmetmes a[H tfitat is i^i^efSuy for redUdrig a- riitrfj 

^ftMit t6 rcaf^. .■".'';'' ' 

ft. 1- >. , k %L \ » ' - - J J *.,i . ■ <• ." 

'. i -i ' '..,., ^ .., \ 

; ^ :A RT.ic L^ m: 

Preparations' of war.^ . , 

., .-■ ,. .-^.'^f" '•>,,.'.■•• . . * \' 

IShall ificliicfela thisv ^mde w^J '^^^^ to, pro- 
vifions> the pay of jGblcliers, their ^rms, and 
lome other fcares necelt^ to be taken by generals 
jDcfore they begin tp marcikV ^ 

:.•;;. .-\--. >}^ ttr: I. -• - 

> ; ^ Ofpnmfions^ 

THE order obfeiVed by the Romans, in re-^ 
gard to provifipns, is better known to us 
than tharof thtf Greeks : theqaaeftbr was charged 
with this. care» ' , ^ .: " 

The quantity of corn for each fbidier's daily fob* 
^^e irastery near tbefahie with both people; 
that is tp fay, a ct^Xy or the eighth part of a * Ro» 
man bufhel ; fix of whtdh Went xa the Medimnus* 
The chaenix was atfa tiie ufual daily^ ^lowance of 
a flave. 

A Roman foldter therefcnre in the fgott bad four 
bufhels of wheat a inc^th •, which wa4 called men^ 
ftruumt that is to fay, thirty-two chsEi>ix*s, which 
was fomething more than a chasnix per ds^y. The 
foot foldier or the allies had as much. .- 

The Roman Horfe foldier received two medimni 
of \^h'eat, or twelve bdfliels, a month, becaufe iie 
hiid two domedics ; which amounted to fourfcore 

* TTfe Roman hujhel nvas about thefize of the ingltjh^ and con*^ 
twined three fourths and a little mir$ of the F^-e^cL 

and 
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and fia^ieen chamix's^ a^t the niic of fomethtng more 
than a ctuenix ptr c^aa dfulj.i This horfeman had 
two horfcs, one for himfel^ and the other to cany 
his baggage, &c. For thefe two horfes he received 
alfo, monthly^ feven medimni of barley, which 
make two and forty bu9ids,^at th&rate of one 
bufhel and a little more than three chsenix'a a day 
for two horfes. * 

It> was neceflary for one of thefe horfe troops to 
have a certain income, to fupport the unaroidable 
ex^pcnces he was at during- the campaign* Hfence 
it fometimes happened that a citteen, thotigh of a 
Patrician family, was obliged by his^ pidverty to 
ferve in the foot. 

The horfemen of the alfies had a medimnus and 
one third per month ; that is to fay, eight buihels 
of corn, becaufe he hadrjonly one horfe, and con- 
fequently but one fcrvant ; and five medimni of 
barley for that hdrfe^ whkh make thirty bbfttdS) 
at the rate of one bufhel aday. 

The quantity of wheat for the oShrers^ augment^ 
ed in proportion to their pay, of wfaich we waU 
fpcak in the fequel. ' 

The portion of corn was ibmetimes doubled to 
the fbldiers by way of hbnour and rewatrd,* as ap« 
pears from feveral -f paflages in Livy. 

The. public ftores of corn, of which the qusef-^ 
tors, as 1 have faid, had the care, were carried ei* 
ther ioifaip9, in waggons, or by beads of burthen: 
but the foot foldiers carried uppn* their flioulders 
the quantity of corn daftribu^ed to them for a cer<' 
taift timcy which very much lef&ned the number 
of carriages. 

. • Magtilrtim ^^^uitum dick L- Tar<)uitiiiiti patrici^ g^ntis, led 

qui, cum itipendia pedihus propter paupcrtatcm fccJfTet, bello tamea 
primus loftge i^otnitrae j\iremutU4tabitus cfleti £w. 1* ^. n. af . 

f Milites, qui in prsiidio fuerant duptici fi-umento in pei^etutim | 
in pr«fcrtia fin^li* Nbus donate Lik- 7* 

Hi /pan is duplicia cibuia dari jufiit. Lihi Z4.. . 

Four 
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Four bulhcls of wheat, which was the quantity 
jbf each foldier for a month, was* an heavy load, 
without reckoning all that he had carried bcfidcs. 
It is certain f that they Were fomctimes loaded with 
four bulhels : but this undoubtedly was on extra- 
ordinary occafionsi as upon a forced march, or a 
fudden expedition in the entmy*s country. It is 
highly probable that they generally carried corn 
ohly for twelve, fifteen, or twenty days at moft 5 
and this weight dimiriifhed every day by the daily 
confumption. .* 

It may be aiked, why corh rather than bread was 
given to the troops. Perhaps this cuftdm had been 
transferred from the city into the camp ; for in the 
dty the public diftribucions were made in cornj not 
. in bread. Befides which, the weight of corn was 
lighter than that of bread. J Pliny obferves, that 
the weight of a bufhel of wheat in grain augments 
exaftly one third, when made into ammunition 
bread. This is a confiderable difference. But again^ 
. it is conceived to have been a very great trouble for 
the foldiers to make their own bread, to grind the 
corn, and afterwards to bake it. Though they were 
divided into meffes or chambers, called Contuber- 
ilia, this feenis to us a confiderable difficulty. To 
judge rightly of it^ we muft imagine ourfelves to 
live in the lame times and countries with them, and 
confider the cuftoms which then prevailed. The 
Roman foldier^ employed in grinding the corn and 
baking the bread, did no more in the camp, than 
he had done every day in the city in times of peace. 

* 7fje Prencb hujhel of miheat nveigbs from nineteen to t^wehty 
pounds* 

^ Conful ffienilriium j\i(fo milite Tecum ferre profe6lus, decimo 
poft d'c, qtiam exercitum acceperat, caftra movit. Li<v. I. 44. n. z* 
- Aquileenfe*», ^nihil fe ultra fcire nee audere afFirmare, quam tri- 
^nta dierum fruraentummiliti datum. Li'v, I. 44. n. i. 

J Lex eerie naturae, ut in (^locumque genere pani railitari tettia 
fortio ad grani pondus aeccdit. Plin, 1. x8. e. 7. 

Vol. I. Y , His 
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flh tefckl fepplJed itim With I ktidw not whifva- 
T^'cty bf flfflhes. Glides the common ^brftad, Ke 
•made akiiid 6f foft borled fobd of it, very agree- 
'kbie'tothe troops: 'he iiiiti^ed^it'^*«^khfci}k, roots, 
*and herbs ; Urid mkde ^cakfcs'bf it tipona fmaJl 
•jplate laid over the Hire, or u^n the ^ot kOies^ Si 
^as antteiltly the manner ^of Vcgaltng guelts, and 
'is'ftill pradifed throughout the \Baft, where thefe 
'kind'of thin cakes are hiucih preferred to our beft 
^brCjld. 

Upon certain occaGons bread was diftribtrted ^i- 

LW.1, 3* 'ifnongft ihe tfoOps. When L. Quinticis Cincihnatus 

»-»7- -was created diftator againfl: the Aqai, he oiidercd 

all ihe youth crapable'of beaf ing irms to iepair to 

the-Camp6s 'Martius before fimfet, with bread for 

five days, ^ath of them withtwelve palifades. He 

commanded ^fucfh of the* citizens 'as weh of a more 

advanced age to balte "br^ad'fbr the young ones, 

whilft they were employed in preparing their arms, 

• and providing themfelves with ftakes. This was 

chiefly done when they Vrere to* embark, bccaufe 

there was not fo much cortveriierice On board the 

veiTels for makingl^read, ks on Ihore. 

But generally tihe foldier ground his com hirrt- 

felf, either in little mills, which 'he carried along 

' with him, or* upon ftdnes ; after Which be baked 

his bread, riot in ovens, but upon a fire, or under 

the afties. 

To ^the com ' given the troops were added fait, 
herbs, and roots, chcefe, and'fometimes bacon and 
pork. 

Their drink was anfwerable to this diet. The 
Pint, in army very feldom ufed wine. <;;^ato the elder drank 
Cat.p.33$. nothing but water, except in great heats, when he 

* Ut focli navalcs decern dierum codla cibaria ad naves deferrent* 
Li'V. i. zi. n. 49. 

Cum tiiginta dieium ao6lis cibariis naves conicendeninU 

Li'V. 1. 23. 

- onlf 
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brily mixed it with vinegar. The ufc of this driiik 
katt common in the armies : it was called fcffca* 
Every foldiet- wfts obliged to have a bottle of it in 
-hi^ eqiiipage: The emperor Pcfcenhius forbad the 
ufe of any otfier drink in his army : Juffit vinum in Spartitiii 
ikpiffiiiidi^ nemneM Mere; fed aeeto univerfos effe con- 
fends. The exprefflon, miverfos^ feems to imply 
that this prohibition was univerfal ^ and extended to 
- the officers as well as foldiers. This drink (pofca) 
was i^ery good to quench the thirft immediately, 
*nd to corrcft the badnefs of the water which 
*they mi^ht meet with upbn their march. Hippo- 
ttatcs lays, that vinegar is refrelhing : ♦IM^*&*«^i' : 
for which teafon it was given to reapers^ and thofe Rtithii.i4. 
who worked in the field. Ariftotlc tells us, ^hat J^^conom. 
thfe Carthaginians, in timd of war^ abftained from * ''^' ^' 
wine. 

I have heard fay, that nothing gives perfons in 
,^^hc army, who read the antient hiftory, fo much 
^^ifficultyi as the article of provifions ; which dif- 
ficulty is not without its foundation. We do not 
find, that either the Greeks or Romans had the 
precaution to provide magazines of forage^ to lay 
tip provifionsi to have a commiflary general of 
'ftores; br to be followed by a great number of 
CarriagiJs. We are amazed at what is faid of the Herod, f.^ni 
army of Xerxes king of Perfia^ which amounted, c^'^r* 
including the train and baggage, to more than 
five inillions of fouls ; and^ for the fubfiftence of 
Mrhich^ according to the computation of Herodo- 
tus, more than fix hundred tboufand bufhels of 
wheat a A^y were requifite. How was it pofli- 
ble to fupply fuch an army with fo enormous 
ft quantity of corn, and other necefiaries in pro- 
portion ? 

We muft remember, that the fame Herodotus ibid, c.acri 
had taken care to apprize us^ that Xerxes had em* 
ployed himfclf^ during four years, in making pre- 

Y 2 parations 
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. parations for this war. A conQderable number of 
fhips, laden with corn and other prdvUions, always 
coaftcd near the land-army, and were perpetally 

• relieved by others, by the means of which it want- 
ed nothing', the pafiage from the Hellefpont to the 
Grecian fea and the ifland of Salamis being very 

. Ihort, and this expedition not of a year's continu- 
ance. But no confequence Ihould be drawn from 
It, being extraordinary, and one may fay the only 
example of the kind. 

In the wars of the Greeks againfl: each other, 
their troops were little numtrous, and accuftom- 
ed to a fober life ; they did not remove fer from 
their own country, and almoft always returned 
regularly every winter. So that it is plain, it was 
not difficult for them to have provifions in abun- 
dance, efpe.ially the Athenians, who were matters 
at fea. 

As much may be faid of the Romans, with 
whom the care of provifions was infinicely lefs 
weighty, than it is at prefent with mod of the 
nations of Europe. Their armies were much lefs 
numerous, and they had a much fmaller number 
of cavalry. A legion of four thoufand foot made 
a body (after our manner) of fix or fcven batta- 
lions; and, having only three hundred horfe, they 
formed but two fquadrons : fo that a confular 
army, of about fixteen thoufand foot, including 
the Romans and their allies, was compofed of 
very near twenty-five of our battalions, and had 
but eight or nine of our fquadrons. In thefe ' 
days, to twenty-five battalions, we have often 
more than forty fquadrons. What a vaft diSe- 
* rence muft this make in the confumption of fo- ' 

rage and provifions ! 

. They did not want four or five thoufand horfes 
for the train of artillery, with bakers and ovens, 

, and a great number of covered waggons, each of 
four horfes. 

Befides 
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Befides this, the fober manner of life in the ar- 
my, confined to the mere neceffaries of life, fpared 
them an infinite multitude of fervants, horfes, and 
baggage, which now exhauft our magazines, ftarvc 
our armies, retard the execution of enterprifes, and 
often render them imprafticable. This was not 
. the manner of living only of the foldiers, it was 
common to them with the officers and generals. 
Emperors themfelves, that is to fay, the lords of 
the univerfe, Trajan, * Adrian, f Pefcennius, 
J Alexander Severus, Probus, || Julian, and many 
others, not only lived without luxury, but content- 
ed themfelves with boiled flour or beans, a piece of 
cheefe or bacon, and made it their glory to level 
themfelves, in this refpeft, with the'meaneft of the 
foldiers. It is eafy to conceive of what weight 
flich examples were, and how much they con- 
tributed to dimiiiifh the train of an army, to fup- 
port the tafte of frugality and fimplicity amongft 
the troops, and banilh all luxury and idle (hew 
from the camp. 

It is not without reafon, that all the authors I. 
have cited at bottom obferve, that thofe emperors 
affefted to eat in public, and in the fight of the 

whole army: In propatulo /inle papilicnem • 

jipertis papilionibus Sub , columellis tahernaculi. 

This fight attracted, inftruded, and confoled the 
foldier, and ennobled his poor diet to him, in its re- 
femblance to that of his mafters : CunSiis videntibus 
atque gaudentibus. 

* Cibis etiara callrenfibu^ in propatulo llbenter utebatur (AdrU 
anus) lioc eft iardo, cafeo, & pofca. Spartian. 

f In omni expeditione (Pefcennius) militarem cibum fumpfit ante 
papilionem. Spattian. 

X Apeitis papilionibus (Alexander) prandit atque coenavit, 
4:uiii militarem cibum, cun^lis videntibus atque gaudentibus, liimc- 
rct. La?npriJ, 

II Et Imperatori (Juliano) non cupediae ciboiiim regio more, M 
fub columellis tabemaculi parciiis coenaturo pultis portio parabatur 
^xj^ua, etiam i^unifici faftidienda gregario. Ammian, I. 25. 

X 3 Le 
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Let us cqmp^e an army of thirty thoufand o^n^, 
compofed of fuch officers and foldiers as the Greek^i 
and J^omans bad, robuft, fpber, feafoned, aod 
inured to all forts of fatigues^ with our armies of 
an hundred thoufanii men, s^id the pompous train 
that follows them y is there a general pf ' the le^ 
(enfe or underftanding^ t|iat woul4 not prefer the 
former i It is with fuch troops the Greeks often 
checked the whole forces of the Eaft^ and |be Ror 
9ians conquered and fubjeded all other nations. 
When (hail we return to fo laudable a cuftom } 
Will there not feme general of an army arife of 
foperior rank and merit, and at the fame tim<5 of a 
genius folid and fenfible to true g}ory, who iball 
tompFehend how much it is for his honour to ifaew 
liimfelf liberal, generous, ^nd magnificent in ien* 
iiments and actions ; to beftow bis money freely 
for animating the foldiers, or to aflift the officers^ 
whofe income does not always fuit their bifth and 
merit; and to reduce bimfelf in all other things^ 
1 do not fay to that fimplicity and poverty pf the 
^ntient trailers of the world, (fo fub^lime a virtue 
ifi above pur age's force of mind) but to an elegant 
and npblc plainnefs, which, by the force of ex- 
ample, of great effed in thofe that govcri^, may 
jperhapj fuggeft the fame to all oiir generals, 
jind reforn^ the t(ad and pernkious tafte qf the 
nation ? 

The care of prpyifions always ha$ been, an,d ever 
V will be, highly incpmbcnt upon a good general. 
pato*s * maxim,* /i&/3/ ihe war feeds the war^ holds 
good in plentiful countries, and with regard to 
unall armies : that of the Greeks is more generally 
true, that the war does not furmjh frovijions ^pon 
iommand^ or at a fxed tifjjie. They rnuft be provid- 
ed, both for the prefent and the future. One ^f 

• Belluniy Intuit Cato, fcipfum alct, Lii\ 1. 3^. n. 9. 

the 
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the principal inftrudions Canibyfes king of Perlia 
gave his fon Cyrus, who,^ltp.rw^rds became fo glo* 
rious, was, not to embark in any expedition, till 
he had firft inforn^4 WniftJf, w^hethcr fubfiftence 
were provided for the troops. Paulus TEmilius - 
woul4npit, %t ov^t for M^^donfa, tjil h^ hs^^ tak^ 
care o£ thp u:a|nifporxati9^ of. proyifiioqi^l If Cajrn- 
hj^,lU apdiPvius W'bjeqi.^ attentive ir|i thii^jpinr,; 
they had not pcca|^Dn^ t% iof? of tha^^^^ 
t}if firft in Ethiopia, ^pd the other in Scythia* 
Tnat of Alexander had Been famiftied, if thecouii- 
fcl of Mcmnon, the moft able general o£ his timps,' 
had been followed, whiqh vy[as to lay wafte a ce^r 
tain c»cent qf, country in. Afia minor, thRougl^i^ 
which t|i^t prince was und/er the neqefljty of roarca-^ 
ing. %ifore the battle 9f Ca,nnae, Hannibal had. 
not t^, da^s provifions : a delay of fpme weelf^ ' 
ha^ reduQcd him to the laft e;Kti:etnity« Caefar, be^ 
fpre that of Pharfelia, njiuft have perifhed for want 
9f provifions^ if Ponpipyy would, or rather coiild, 
have wadte4 ten or t\yelve c;lays Ipnger. i«'apiipe is 
^n enemy, agaiqft whom the ability and valour of 
generals and foldiers can effeft nothing, and whom, 
jhe number of troops ferves only to r<?inforec* . ' ' 
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SECT. 11. 

Pay of the foUiers. 

M Q N G S T the Greeks, the foldiers at firft 
_ fubfifted themfclves in the field at their own 
cxpence. This was natural ; bccaufe they were 
the citizens themfelves united to defend their lands, 
lives, and faniilies, apd h^A a perfonal intereft in 
the war. 

' The poverty, which Sparta long profeflfed, gives 
reafon to believe, that they did not pay their troops. 
As long as the Spartans remained in Greece, the 
republic fupplied them ^ith prpvifjons for their 
public meals, ^nd pne habit yearly, Amongft 
thefe provifions there was fome meat, and 4 parti- 
p:?!!:. in cular officer had the diftribution of it. We have 
r^r^'d^ feen Agefilaus, to mortify Lyfandcr, wha had filled 
' ^ "*" ■ the higheft offices of the republic, give him thi3 
office, which was pf noconfideratjon. The Spar- 
tans, during the war, contented themfelves with 
this allowance, adding to it fome little 'plunder of 
the country for their better fubfiftence, After Ly- 
fander had opened the way for gold and filver to 
re-enter Sparta, and had formed a public treafury 
there, as the Lacedspmonians were often tranfported 
into Afia minor out pf their own country, the re- 
public was no doubt obliged to fvipply them at fuch 
times with fubfiftence by particular aids. We have 
feen the younger Cyrus, at the requeft pf Lyfander, 
augment the pay pf thofe who ferved on board the 
From five galleys of the Lacedaemonians, from three oboli, 
fence to ufqally paid them by the Perfians, to four, which 
'kaifipeany. ^^^y "^"^^ debauched the feamen from the Athe- 
nians. Sparta's ttrength was not maritime. Though' 
it was wafhed by the fea upon the caft and fouth, 
its coafts were not advantageous for navigation, 

and 
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jand it had only the port of Gytheum, which was. 
neither very large nor commodious. And indeed 
its fleets were not very numerous, and had fcarce 
;any feamen but ftrangers. It is not certainly known 
whar pay Sparta gave her land-troops, ijor whether, 
flie fupplied either the one or the other with pro-, 
vifions. 

Pericles was the firft that eftabliflied pay for 
the Athenian foldiers, who till then had ferved the 
republic without any. Befides its being very eafy 
to conciliate the people's favour by this method, a 
more urgent motive obliged him to introduce that 
change. He made war at a diftance in Thrace, in the 
Cherlbnefus, in the ifles, and in Ionia, during feve-' 
ral months together, without moleftiog or. iijucef- 
ing the allies. It was impoflible for citizens,; fo 
long abfent from their lands, trades, and other 
means of getting their bread, (for moft of them 
were artifans, as the Lacedaemonians reproached 
them). to ferve without fome fupport. That was^ 
a juftice the republic owed them, and Pericles 
afted lefs the part of a popular magiftrate than 
that of an equitable judge. He only prevented, 
like a wife politician, the defires of the people 
in regard to a conduft, which was become ne- 
cefTary, 

-r The ufual pay of the mariners was three oboli, 
which made half a drachma ; that is to fay, five 
pence French; that of the land- troops four oboli, 
or fix pence half-penny •, and that of the horfc a 
drachma, ten pence. 

Good order had been eftablifhed far fupporting 
the expences of the war. The four oldeft and pri- 
mitive tribes of Athens had increafed to ten. At 
that time, for the payment of impofts, fix fcore 
pitizens were drawn out of each tribe, which made 
twelve hundred in all -, thefe were divided into four 
ppmpanies of three hundred^ and into twenty 

flaflesj 
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olAlfes4 of which, each were ^ain divided ioto. turn: 
partS) the one of; the richer cidzeqs, thp other of: 
iiieh as* werr k& £x The public apences /elL 
upoa the rich andopulcnt) but upon &inft more, 
than otheis. Wfaea any ux^at and foddea oecef"- 
Btf happened, that made it nekeflary to raife troop$« 
or fit out a fleet, the expences were divicfedr 
lUBO^gfl dieie citizens in proportion to their eftates ; 
. the rich advaaoed the money,, for the inunodiate. 
fervictt of the republic, and the others had tioae 
allowed to. teimburSG them, and pay their quota. 
pitit. in k appears from the example of Lamachus, wha 
Nic.p.53j.y^35 font witlv Nicias to command at the fiegc of 
SyF^u£% dut die Athenian generals fervcd at their 
own expence* Plutarch observes, that this La- 
machus, wha was very poor, not being in a c^n-r 
dition to pay any thing towards the expences of 
the war, lent aa accopnt to the people of what he 
had laid out upon his own peribn, in which his 
daily ^bTiftence, cloaths, and even iboes and; 
ftockings were included. 

, The Roman ibldiers, in the earlier rimes of the 
republic, ferved without pay or gratification. The 
war^ in diofe days were not very diJUant from Rome, 
and of na long duraiiioQ. As ibpn as^ they were 
terminated, the foldiers returned home, and tool^ 
care of their al&irs, lands, .and families. It was 
not till four hundred and forty years sifter the 
buil<^ng of Rome, that the fen^te, upon occafioa 
#f the nege of Veii, which was vety long, and 
continued without interruption during the winter, 
contrary to cuftom decreed, wi^oyt being ^rer 

quelled,. 

• Addjtwm dftindfi, omniup i^i^irnc tempeiUvo principum ii| 
niultitudioem munere, ut ante ipentionem ullam plebis Tribuno- 
rumve decerneret fenatus, ut ftipehdium miks de publico acciperet^ 
mva ante id tempus de fuo quifque fun^his eo munere ^Sku Nihil, 
acceptum unqiiam a plebe tanto gaudio traditur. Concurfiim ita- 
fpie ad Ciifiain effc, prehenifitarq; exeuntiuqa manus^ 8c patre^ yen 

appcU 
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quei|:ed».tb^ ilie iiepulplie (hpuM pay the ipldier& ^ 
fixed fum for the fervif eS; the]^ fliould Fender it^. 
This decree^ the morQ agveeaUe to the peoplo, 9Si 
It appe^ed the pure ^ffe^^t o| the ienate's liberality^ 
pccafipD^d tf niyerfal joy v and the whole ciiry cri^dr 
put,, that they w^re ready to fhed theif blood». 
and ^rifipe tl^if lives^ lor Ip ipunificiea« % 
country. 

The Ro^an i^iiifLte ihfiwed the fancte w^fdom V>posi( 
this occafion, as Pericles had dpne at Athens,. 
The ibldiers at firft whifpered^ and at length openly 
vented their complaints and cnurmur3 againft the 
length of the ikge, which laid them under (he ne«. 
.celfity of continuing remote froni their ff^miUes 
(during even the winter, and by that long ahfence 
pccafioned the ruin of their l^nds, which ren^^ned 
uncultivated^ and became iacapabie of affording 
themifubCftence. Thefe were the real ototives of 
the fenate's condud, who artfully granted that as a 
favQur, which neceffity was upon tlie point of ex- 
torting from them by the invedtives of fome ^ibune 
t of the people^ who would have made it an honour 
to himfclf. 

To anfwer this pay, a tax w^ laid upon the Liv. L 4. 
pitixens in proportion to their eftartes. The fenators ^' ^^* 
let the px^mple, which was followed by all others, 
iootwithftanding the oppofition pf the tribunes of 
the people. It a,ppears that none were exempt l;^. |. 3-^ 
from it, not even the aiigurs nor pontiffs. They n.42. 
Were djfpepfed from paying it, diiring fome years, 
by violent mean$, and their private authority. The 
guapftors cited them to appear and fee themfelves 
fentenced to pay the whole arrears due from that 
fime. They appealed to the people, who con- 
demned them. When wars were terminated, and 

^ppellatos, eflfe6luin cflc fatentibujj, ut nemo pro tam munifica pa- 
pti^f donee quicquam viruim fup^efTet, ^^^i-f^f^ ^^^ ffinguinifuo 
parccret. liv* 1. 4. n. 59. 

' con? 
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pion. Ha- confiderablc fpoils had been taken from the cne" 

ExTerot? '"y* P^'"^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ applied in reimburfing 

Lcgat. the people the fums that had been raifed for car- 

p. 747- rying them on: which is a very admirable, and 

Plut. m very uncommon example of public faith. The tax, 

p. Mmil. of which I fpeak, fubfifted till the triumph of 

P* *75- Paulus ^milius over the Macedonians, who brought 

fo great a quantity of richer into the public trea- 

fury, that it was thought proper to abolilh it for 

ever. 

Though the foldiers ufually ferved only fix 
months, they received pay for the whole year, as 
appears from leveral paffages in Livy : This was 
paid them at the end of the campaign, and fome- 
times from fix months to fix months. What I 
have hitherto faid of pay regards orily the foot. 

It was alfo * granted three years after to the 
horfe during the fame ficge of Veii. The republic 
ufed to fuppiy them with horfes : they had been fo 
generous, in a prcffing necefiity of the date, to 
declare that they would mount themfelves at their 
own expences* » 

The pay of the foldiers was not always the fame; 

it varied according to the times. It was at firft 

only three afes a day for the foot : (fomething 

more than three pence French ) at that tirtie there 

were ten affes to a denarius^ which was of the fame 

Piin.l. 33. weight and value as the Grecian drachma. The de- 

«• 3- narius was afterwards raifed to Itxteen afles, in the 

536th year of Rome, when Fabius was diftator, at 

which time the pay rofe from three to five pence. 

We ought not to be furprifed at the fmallnefs of 

this pay, when we confider the price of provifions. 

Poivb. 1. Polybius informs us, that in his time the bufliel of 

i3.p. X03. wheat was ufually fold for fouroboli, or fix pence 

half-penny French j and the bufhel of barley for 

< * Equi^i certns nimjcrus asris eft aflignatus. Turn primutn e<^yis 
(fuis) merere E«|ulus coeperunt. Li^vA--^, n. 7. 

half 
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. half that price. Abufhel of wheat was. fufficient- 
for a fpldier for eight days. 

\ Julius Csefar, to confirm the fpldiers the more 
ftrongly ip his intereft, doubled their pay, and 
made it amount to ten "pence : Legionihm Jiipendium 
inperpetuum duplicavit. 

There were other alterations in it under the em- Sueton. 

/perors, but I do not .think it neceflary to cnjer ^i ^6^.^* 
into the detail of them. . : "^ 

Polybius, after having faid that the daily pay of 
the foot was fomething more than three pence, rnvooboH. 

. adds, that the centurions had fix pence half- penny, Four oboU. 
and the horfe ten -pence. sixoboH, 

Frorn this daily pay of five- pence, which . was 
the ufual pay in Polybius's time, the fum total 
yearly apiounted to almpft an hundred livres, with- ^ 
out including the allowance of corn and other pro- 
vifions, with which they were daily fupplieid. I take 

. the year as twelve months, each of thirty days, 
which ampunt to three hundred and fixity days ; 

. and it appears that it was fometimes taken in this 
manner, in regard to the pay of troops. 

Out of this annual fum, a part was referved for 

* their cloaths, arms, and tents. This Tacitus tells Annal.i.i. 
us : Enimvero militiam ipfam gravem^ infru£iuofam :^'^7' 

. dents in diem ajftbus animam £2? corpus afiimari. Hinc 
"vejiemy armay tentoria. And Polybius adds corn to 

.it; Ncfn frumentum^ non vejlem^ nee arm0gratuita 

. fm!ilifm^e\ fed cert a borum pretia dejtipendio qu^f 
tore deduSa, 

As to what regards the great officers, confuls, 
proconfuls, lieutenants, praetors, propraetors, and 
quseflors, it does not appear, that the republic 
paid them for their fervices in any other manner, 
than by.the honour annexed to thefe offices. She 
fupplied them with the neceflary and indifpenfable 
difburfements of their commiffions : robes, tents, 
horfcs, mules, and all their military equipage. 

They 



They lisld a cetddn fixed number of Haves j wKcH 
was not very great, and^ich thc^ were ftot at 
liberty to augment, the la^ itdtnitcing therm td 
take nc# ones only in the room of iuch 4s died; 
In the provinces through Avhich they paflfedi they 
^xa&ed nothing but forage for their hbrfea, ^ufd 
wood for themfelves from the alKes. And thofe 
-who piqued thenifelvei upoti imitaring tht entire 
difintereftednefs of the antieritSi took nothing from, 
"them. Cicero afited in ^lis manner^ as he himfelf 
telb Atticus in a letter, **** The pfeople arc at 
>* noexpenee, fays hfe^ eithtfrfbr me^ my Heute^ 

•* nantSi the qu*ftorj or any oriier officer; I ac- 

*' cept neither ef forage nw ^ood^ though per- 

^* tnitted i>y the Julian la^. t only confent that 

'** thcyfup{riy my peopile with an houfe and font 

<« beds ; though they often lodge 4n v^nti.^* It 

was of the ^irit of the Roniari go^^emtrteht ndt tb 

'"fiifftr their generals or magiftrates to be a charge 

to thek 'ffBies. It was this conduft, fo full of wif- 

"dom and humanity, that rendered the authority 

of the Romans fo vfenerable and amiable ; and it 

may be ikid with truth, that it eontribdtedj more 

* than their arms, to render them matfters of the 

tmiverfe. 

tiv.tai. Livy tells us his name Who fitft fnfriiig&l the 

»* *• JuKan law, wWch regdated the expencei that 

might be exafled from the allies ; and ius example 

' had only too many followers, who in b. flxOrt timd 

exceeded him. This was L. Pofthumius. He was 

• angry with the inhabitants of Prflbnefte, becaufe^ 
during fortife ftay he had made there when a pri- 

* Nulhis fit fumptuS ill no^, neque in legatoS, neque ill qliasfto- 

• fern, n«que in qlieiriquam. Scito non madqf iios fcentriny aiit quod 
•lege Jwiia dari folct, non accipcrej fed nc Ugna jqnidem'' nee pncter 

.tjuatuor le£lo$ Sc tefluna qiiemquam accip*;re quidquam; multis 

• locis ne teftiim qaidem, & in tabernaciilo niancre plemlnque. 

vate 
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V»te'J5effoft, Aey fead riot trefatfea him -wJai iShe^re- 
ipea ;4ie "believfed 'hk due. When te ^)^a8 ^Idft^a 
tohftfl, he AdUght 6f rfevcnfe. Beihg to pi& 
• throto^ that city ^ ^his provittce, 9xe tet thSm 
IchoW, that they hiuft fend their priteipal ^nlajg^- 
ttates to mtet him, to provide %itn kxigingin ^cKfe 
liianic''and at the exf?cn<te bf the public, and t6 
5uve the beafts of burthen, that- weit neceffery, ih 
readinefs agairtft Ws departure. -Before tiihi, -feys 
Livy, no magiftrate had ever put the allies to any 
expence, nor exadtd arty thhig ?from them. The 
republic fupplied them with mules, tents, and all 
the carriages neceflSry to a commander, in order 
to prevent their taking any thing from the. allies. 
'As hoipitaKty was very much honoured and prac- 
tifed inthofe times, they lodged whh their parti- 
cidar friefnds, and took great pleafure in receiving 
rthem at Rome in their turn, when diey caiite 
: thither. When they fent lieutenants upon any fud- 
den expedition, the cities through which they 
.pafled received orders to iupply them with ati 
horfe, and nothing wore. * Though the cm\M 
might have had a juft caufe of complaint againft 
rthe- people of Pr»nefte, he ought not to havt 
ufcd, or rather abufed, the authority of his office, 
CO make them fenfible of it. Their filence, whe- 
ther the efFeft of moderation or exceflive timidity, 
prevented them from laying their complaints bc- 
' fore the Roman i^eople, and authorifed the ma- 
tgiftrates from thenceforth to make that new yoke 
heavier every day -, as if impunity, in the firft 
inftance, had implied the approbation of Rome, 
and had given them a kind of fight to aft the 
fame thing, 

• Injuria (tbefenfg requires Ira to be read) confalis etiamfi juftay 
non tamen in magiftratu exercenda, &filentium nimis aut modeftum 
" aut timidum Pi*aeneli^inorum, jus veluti probato ' escempla magiftra- 
tibws fecit gravionim in dic« talis generis impcriorum^ Li<v, 

The 
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. The antient Romans^ far from behaving in thkl 
manner^ or endeavouring lo inrich themfelves at 
theexpence of the allies, had no thoughts but of 
protefting and defending thcm» They believed 
themlSblves fufficiently paid by the glory of their 
.exploits, and often, after great vidories and illu-^ 
.ftrious triumphs, died in the arms of poverty, as 
ihey had lived. Tiie Grecian and Roman hiftories 
abound with examples of this kind^ 



SECT. IIL 
Antient arm* 



.J..4. 



IT is not my. defign in this pl^e to defcribe all 
the various kinds of arms ufed by the fbldiery 
of all nations. I fhall confine myfelf principally^ 
according to my cuftom, to thofe of the Greeks 
-and Romans, who, in this refped:,' had many things 
•common to both. The Romans bud borrowed the 
ufciof moft of them from the Tufcans and Greeks, 
who inhabited Italy. Florus obferves, that * Tar- 
quinius Prifcus, who was defcended from the Co-* 
rinthians, introduced abundance of the Grecian 
^cuftoms at Rome. 

Armour was ahtiently of brafs, and afterwards 
, of iron. The poets often ufe one for the other* , 

The armour of the Greeks, 33 .well as that of 
moft other natiojis, was, in the. earlieft ages^ the 
helmet, the cuirafs, the Ihield, the lance, and the 
. fword. They ufed alfo the bow and the fling* 

The helmet was a dcfenfive armour for the head 
and neck* It was either of iron or brafs, often in 
the form of the head, open before, and leaving the 
face uncovered. I'here were head-pieces that mighc 



» TarquJnius i*iifcuS''-K)riunclus Corintho, Grsecuin ihgenium 
Italicis aitibus mifcuit. Flor, 1. i. c. 5. 
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p^ let down to cover the face. Upon the top of 
them they placed Bgures.6f ahiinals, lions, leopards, 
grifBns, and others, , They adorned them with 
plumes 6f feathers, which floated in the wind, and 
exalted their beauty. . . 

The. cuirafs was called in Greek Wf*l> a name 
which has been adopted into the Latin^ that howr 
ever more frequently, ufcs the word krica. At firft 
tuiraf&s were rtdade either of iron or brafe, in two 
pieces, ak they are in thefe days : thefe two pieces 
wete fkfteried upon the fides by buckles. Alexan- Polyae»» 
der left the cuirafs only the two pieces which co» j^^'w^tti 
Vtred the breaft, that the fear of being wounded * '^^ 
In the back, which had no defence^ might prevent 
the fbldiers from flying. 

There were cuiraffes of fo hard a metal, that Piut. In 
they Were abfolutely of proof againft weapons. ,^^'"y^ 
Zoilus, an excellent artift in this wayi offered two^' ^ * 
6f them to Demetrius, firnamed Poliorcetes. To 
Ihew the excellency of them, he caufed a dart ^ to 
be difcharged at them out of the riiachine, called 
a catapulta, at';the diftance of only twenty- fix 
paces. How vibliyitly focver the dart was Ihot, ic 
made no impre(Iion, and fcarce left the lead mark 
upon the Cuirafs. ' 

Many nations matde their cuiraffes of flax or 
^ool : thefe were coats of arms made with many 
folds; which refifted^ or very much broke, the 
fqrce of blows. That with which Amafis prefent- Herod. 
cd the Lacedaemonians, was of wonderful work-.l. 3. c.^^J 
manffhip, adorned with figures of various animals, 
and embroidered with gold. What was mofl fur- 
prifiiTg in this cuirafs was, that every thread in it, 
though very fmall, was compofed of three hundred 
and fixty fmaller, which it was not difficult to dif- 
tinguifli. 

. I have faid that the cuirafs was called Icrsca in 
Latin. This word comes from lorum, a thong oc 

Vgt.I. Z ftrap 
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ftrap of leather, becaufe made of the ikin of beaftsw. 
And from the French word cuir alfo csfirafsis de- 
rived. The cuirafs of the Roman legions confided 
of thongs, with which they were girt from the 
armpits to the waift. They wiere alfo made of lea- 
ther, covered with plates of iron,, in the forn\ of 
fcales, or of iron rings twifted within one ano- 
ther, in the form of chains. Thefe are what we 
call coals ofmail^ in Latin, lorUa bamis conferta^ or 
bamata. 

With the thorax of the Greeks the foldier wai 
much kfs capable of motion, agility, and fcH-cer 
whereas the girts of leather, fucceffively covering 
each other, left the Roman foldier entire liberty of 
adion, and, fitting him like a veft, defended him 
againit darts. 

The buckler was a defenfive piece of armour^ 
propei;.to cover the body. There were diflferent 
forts of them. 

Scutum^ Sc^f©-, or ^««e-. The fhield. This buck- 
ler was long, and fometimes of fo immoderate, a 
fize, that it would cover a man almoft from head 
to foot. Such were thofe of the Egyptians men- 
Cyrop.1.7. tioned by Xenophon. It muft have been very 
p. 178* large amongft the Lacedaemonians, as they could 
carry the body of one who had been killed upon 
it. From whence came the celebrated injunftion 
of a Spartan mother to her fon, when he fet out 
for the war : *h t«», i \v\ rdf, that is to fay. Either 
* bri^ back this buckler^ or return upon it. 

It was the greateft difgrace to return from bat- 
tle with the lolis of the buckler; undoubtedly, be- 
caufe it feemed to argue, that the foldier had 
quitted it to fly the more eafily, without regard 
to any thing but faving his life. The reader may 
remember, that Epaminondas, mortally wounded^ 
in the celebraced battle of Mantinsea, when he 
was carried oif into his tent, afked immediately^ 

with 
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#ith concern and emotion, whether his buckler 
#as fafc. 

. C^peus^ flW?. It is often confounded with the 
Scutum. It is, however, certain, that they weft dif- 
ifcrerit ; bccaufe, in the cenfus^ or mutter, made by 
Serviiis TulJius, the /rlypeus is given to thefe of the 
firft clafs, and the fcuium to thofe of the fccond. 
And in faft the fcutum was long and fquare : the 
iclypeus round and Ihorter. Both had been ufed by 
the Romans in the time of the kings. After ^ the 
flege of Veil, th^ fcuium became more common; 
The f Macedonians always made ufe 6f the clypeus^ v 
fcxcept perhaps in later times. 

The buckler of the Roman legions Was convex, 
and in the form of a gutter- tile. According to 
Polybius it was four feet long, and two and an 
half broad. ' T-hefe buckkrs were aritiently made of Plm. in 
wood, fays Plutarch, in the life of Camiilus: but'^^"'- 
* this Roman general caufed them to be covered with ^* '^^* 
plates of iron, to make them the better defence 
againft blows. 

The P^ffw^ was a fmall round buckler, lighter 
and fhorter than the fcutum^ ufed by the heavy- 
armed infantry. The light-armed foot and the ca- 
valry had this Ihield* 

The Peha was almoft the fame thing with that 
called cetra. This buckler was light, in the form 
of a half moon, or femi-circle, on the top. 

The Sword. The forms of it were very diffe- 
rent, and in great number : 1 fhall not amufe the ^ 
reader^with defcribing them, but content myfelf 
with remarking, J that there were long fwords 

• Clypeis an tea Romani ufi i deinde, poftquam fafti funt fttpen* 
diariy fcuta pro clypeis fecer6. Li<v, 1. 8. n. S. 

•f Arma, clypeus, fa iffaeque illis (Macedonibus :) Romano feu* 
TUDfiy majus corpori tegumentum. Li'uA. 9. n. 19. 

J Gallia Hifpanifqufc fcuta ejufdem form« fere erant, difpai*es ac 
diflimiles gladii. Gallis praelongi, ac fine raucronibus : Hifpano, . 
punftim magis quam caefim aflueto peteie hoftem, brevitate habiles, 
fi cummucio^ibus; Liv» 1. 22. n. 4.6. 

Z 2 without 
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vritho\9t points, which fcrvcd to flrike with the 
edge, as were thofe of the Gauls, of which we (hall 
fi>on fp^ak. There were others Ihorter and ftrong- 
er, which had both point and edge, fun£Hm (^ 
c^ejim^ fuch as the Spanifh fabres were, which the 
Romans borrowed from them, and ufed ever after 
with advantage. * With thefe fabres they cut off" ' 
arms and heads, and made moft horrible wounds, 
at one blow. 

The manner, in which the fword was worn by 
the antients, was not always alike. The Romans 
generally wore it on the right thigh, to leave room, 
without doubt, for the moving of the buckler with 
more freedom, which was on the left fide : but, in 
certain remains of antiquity, we fee that their &!-► 
diers wore them on the left. 

It is remarkable, that neither the Greeks nor Ro- 
mans, the two moft warlike nations of the worlds 
wore fwords in time$ of peace *, nor was duelling 
known amongft them. 

PjKES or Lances were ufed by almoft all na-i 
tions. Thofe which we fee upon the monuments, 
made in the times erf" the Rolnan emperors, are 
about fix feet and an half long, including the iron 
pointy 

The Sariffa of the Macedonians was of fo pro- 
digious a length, that one could fcarce believe fuch 
a weapon could be ufed, if all the antients did not 
agree in this point. They give it a. length of fix- 
teen cubits, which makes eight yards. 

Bows and Arrows are of the moft remote an- 
tiquity. There were few nations who did not ufe 
them. The Cretans were efteemed excellent ar- 
chers. We do not find that the Romans ufed the 
bow in the earlieft times of the republic. They 

• Gladio Hifpanienfi detruncata corpora brachiist abfclflis, aut 
tota ccrvice delefla, divifa a .corpore capita, patentiaque vifcera^. U 
fftcJitatcjcD aliam vulnerum viderunt. Li<i\ I. 31. n» 3^. 
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introduced it afterwards ; but it appears that they 
J&ad fcarce any archers except thofe of the auxiliary 
troops. ^ 

The Sling was alfo an inftrument of war much; 
ufed by many nations. The Balcarian^, or the 
people of the iflands now called Majorca and Mi" 
norca, excelled at the fling. They were fo atten- Veget. dt 
tiye in exercifing their youth in the ufe of it, that [f x?c?i«. 
they did not give them their food in the morning 
tiU they had hit a mark. The Balearians were very 
much employed in the armies of the Carthaginians 
and Romans, and greatly contributed to the gain- 
ing of viftories. * Livy mentions fome cities of 
Achaia, Egium, Patras, and Dymae, whofe inha- 
iHtants were dill more dexterous at the fling thaa 
the Balearians. They threw ftones farther, and 
vj^ith greater force and certainty, never failing to 
bit what part of the face they pleafed. Their flings 
difcharged the ftones with fo much force, that 
^either buckler nor head-piece could refift their im- 
petuofity ; and f the addrefs of thofe who managed 
them was fuch, according to the Scripture, that 
they could hit an hair, without the ftones going 
either on one fide or the other. Inftead of ftones 
they fometimes charged the fling with balls of lead, 
which it carried much farther. 

Javelins, There are two forts of them, which 

r^o^®-: hajla. I call it javelin. It was a kind. 
of dart not unlike an arrow, the wood of which 
w^ generally three feet long, and one inch thick. 
TThe point was four inches long, and tapered to fo 
fine an end, that it bent at the firft ftroke in fuch 

• Longius, cert'ufque, & validiorc iftu quam Balcaris funditrr, 
CO tclo 11 fi funt — Non capita folum hoffium vulnerahant, fed quena 
locum deftirvaffent oris. Li'V,}, 38. n. 29. 

-f- Amonj^ all this pepple there *werefeven hundred men left-handed, -> 
%v^y one could fling fiones at an bair-hreadthj and not mtfs* Judg, 
XX. x6. 

Z 3 a man* 
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a manner, as to be ufclefs to the enemy. The 
light-armed troops ufed it. * They carried feveral 
javelins in their left hand, with Which they hel3 
their buckler, in order to have the right free, 
either to dart javelins at a diftance, or to ufe 
the fword. f Livy gives pach of them feven ja- 
velins. 

'T<rw: Pilum. I call xhv&^xi\t great javelin "^^ bet 
caufe thicker and ftrongcr than riie Other. The le<- 
gions darted it air the enemy, before they came to 
clofe fight. When they had neither time nor room, 
they threw it upon the jground^ and charged th| 
enemy fword in hand. 

The Cavalry had almoft the fame arms as the 
foot: the helmet, the cuirafs, the fword, the l^nce, 
and a fmaller or lighter buckler. \ 

V/e fee in Homer, that in the Trojan war the 
moft diftinguilhed perfons rode on chariots drawn 
by good horfes, with an efquire or charioteer, in 
order to charge through battaHons with the greater 
vigour, and to fight with more advantage froni 
them. But people were foon undeceiv^ in thefq 
points, by the double inconvenience of teing ftop-" 
ped fliorc by hedges, trenches, and ditches ; or re- 
maining ufelefs in the midfts of the enemy, when 
the horfes were wounded. ' 

' ' The ufe of chariots armed with fcythes was after- 
ward$ introduced. ' Thefe were placed in the front 
of the battle, to begin it by breaking the enemy. 

• Et cum cominus vcncrant, gladiis a velitibus trncidabantnr. 
Hie miles tripedaleiri parmam habet, & iii dextra baftas, quibiit 
^minits utitur— <^od fi pede collaio pugnandum eft, ti*an(lati$ in 
llBvam haftis, ftringit gladlum. £20;. f. 38. n. iz. 
'•■ + £is{7armse brcvJorcs quam equeilres. & feptena jacula quater- 
sos Ibrigsi pedes datk, j>raenxa ferro^ qoale ha^is veliUribus iceft. 
Lifv* 1. 26. n. 4. 

' t Anna Romano fcutum — & pilum baud paulo quam hafta 
yehementius 'i)6ta miifuque telum. ^2^.1.9.0.19. ^ 

This' 
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This manner of fighting was at firft in great ufe 
amongft all the people of the Eaft, *and was be- 
lieved decifave with regard to viftory. The people 
who excelled moft in the art of war, as the Greeks 
and Romans, did not adopt it ; finding by expe- 
rience, that the cries of the troops attacked in this 
manner, the difcharges of the Hght-armed foldiers, 
and, ftiir more than either, the unevennefs of the 
ground, rendered all the equipage of thefe chariots- 
inefieftual, and often even pernicious to thofe who 
employed them. 

The nations who had elephants amongft them, 
as thofe of the Eaft and Africa, believed that thofe 
animals, no lefs docile than terrible from their force 
and enormous fize, might be of great ufe to them 
in battles. Accordingly, When inftrufted and guid- 
ed with art, they did them great fervice. They 
-carried their guides upon their backs, and werie 
«fually placed in the front of their armies* Ad- 
vancing- from thence, they broke the clofeft ranks' 
with an impctuofity that nothing could refift, 
jcruflied whole battalions with their vaft weight, 
and difilifed univerfal terror and dilbrder. To im* 
prove their efied:, toWers were placed on their 
backs, which were Uke portable baftions^ from 
the tops of which chofen troops difcharged darts : 
and javelins upon the enemy, and compleated their 
iJefeac. 

This cuftom fubfifted long amongft the nations 
I fpeak of, from whom it pafled to other people, 
wjio had learned by fatal experience, how capable 
thofe animals were of contributing to vidories. 
Alexander, having conquered the nations fubjed to / 

the Perfian empire, and aftefwards India, began to 
fnake ufe of elephants in his expeditions ; and his 
lucceflbrs, in their wars with each other, rendered, 
flip wfc of them very common. Pyrrhus tranfportcd 
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fome into Italy ; ai)(l the Romans learoed of -that 
general, and afterwards pf H^nnibaU the advao: 
tage to be jnade of them in a day of battle. ? It 
y^as in the war againft PhUip» that they yfed thetn 
for the firft time. 

But this advantage, 4s great as it appeared, was 
balanced by inconveniences that at length madq 
them difapprove of the ufe of elephapts. Tl^e gc- 
Ijerals, inftrufted by experience, rendered the at- 
tack of thof$ bea{ls inefFei^^gal, by ordering theic 
troops to open and give them free paflage. Befides 
this, the frightful cries of the eqemy^s army, 
joined lyith an hail of darts and fiones, difcharged 
on all fides by the archers and (lingecs, put them 
into confufion, inad^ them mad and :^rious, and 
often obliged them to turn pppn their owfi troops, 
and commit the havock amongft them intended 
tiv.i. 17. againft the enemy. *At fuch times, he who guided 
••49* the elephant was obliged, for avoiding that mif- 
fbrtune, to plunge an iron fpike into their heads, 
upon which diey fell dead immediately. ' " ^ 
Vcg€t.l.3. Canqfels, befides being employed to c^rry, were 
^i*3- . alfo of fervice in battles. They had this conve- 
inC^op. nience in them* that in dry and Tandy countries 
1. 7.^,176. they could fupport thirft with eafe. Cyrus jmade 
great ufe of them in the battle againft Croefus, and 
they contributed very much to the viftory he gained 
over him, becaufe the horfes of the latter, not 
being able to fupport the fmell of them, were im- 
I'iv.1.37. tnediately put into diforder. / We find, in Liyy, thci 
». 40* Ardbhix archers mounted on camels with fwords of 
fix feet long, to reach the qnemy from the high 
backs of thofe animals. Sometimes twp Arabian 
archers fat |pack to back upon the fi^me camel, in 

• Conful In aciem dcfcendit, ante figna prima locatis clepbantis: 
quo auxifio tum'pninum Koindni/ quia captos aliquot belio Punico 
Mwbant, ufifunt. Liv, 1. 31. n. 36. 

^rdcr 
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prdcr to be .able, even in flying, to difcharge their 
flarts and arrows againft their purfuers. 

Neither the elephants nor camels were of any 
fcrvice iri armies, in comparifon with that of the 
horfe. That animal feems defigned by nature for 
l?attles. There is fomething martial iri his air, his 
cheft, his pace, as Job fo well obferves in his ad- Job xxiix, 
liiirable delcription bf him. '^?' 

In many countries, the horfe as well as horfcman 
were entirely covered with armour of iron: thefe 
were called catapbraEti equites. . 

But what is hard for us to comprehend, amongft 
all the antient people, the horfe had neither ftirrups 
nor faddle, and the riders never ufed boots. Edu- 
cation, exerjcife, and habit, had accuftomed them 
not to want thofe aids ; and even not to perceive 
that there was any occafion for them. There were 
feme horfemen; fuch as the Numidians^ who did v 
not know fo much as the ufe of bridles to guide 
their horfes, and who, notwithftanding, by their 
yoiccionly, or the. ufe of the heel or fpur, made 
them advance, fall back. Hop, turn to the righ^ ^ 

or left -, in a word, perform iall the evolutions of 
the fxjft difciplined cavalry. Sometimes, having 
• two hprfes, they leaped from one to the other even 
in the heat of battle, toeafe the firft when fatigued. 
, Thefe l^umidians, as well as the Parthians, were 
liever ihor§ terrible, than when they feemed to fly 
ihrough fear and cowardice. For then, facing 
fuddenly about, they difcbarged their darts or 
arrows upon the enehfiy, who expefted nothing 
iefs, and fell upon them with more impetuofity 
than ever. 

I have related hitherto what I found mofl: im- 
portant concerning the arms of the antients. In 
all times the great captains had a particular atten- 
tion to the armour ot their troops. They did not 
care whether they glittered or not with gold and 

filverj 
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iilver; they left fuch idle ornaments to foft and 
effeminite nations, like the Perfians. They * ap- 
proved a more lively and mardal brightne&, one 
that might infpire terror, fuch as was that of fteel 
and brais, 
^enoph. It was not Only the brightneis, but the quality 
Pyrop- . of the arms in particular, tq which great generals 
• •*'^* ^' were attentive. The ability of Cyrus the Great, 
was jiiftly admired, who, upon his arrival at the 
camp of his uncle Cyaxares, changed the arms of 
his troops. Moft of them ufed almoft only the 
bow and javelin, and confequently fought only at 
a.diflance; a kind of fight, .wherein the greater 
number had eafily fhe fuperiority. He armed them 
with bucklers, cuirafles, and iwords or axes, in 
order to their being in a condition to come to clofe 
fight immediately with the enemy, whofe mul- 
titude thereby became ufelefs. Iphicrates, the 
celebrated general of the Athenians, made fever 
ral ufeful alterations in the armour of the fol- 
diers, in regard to tjieir (hields, pikes, fwords, and 
cuirafles. 
fiiit. m Philopoemen alfo, as I have obferved in it^ place,. 
I^hilop. changed the armour of the Achasans, which, be- 
^* ^ °' fore him, was very defective ; and that alteration 
did not a little contribute to render tbem fuperior 
to all their enemies. There are many example^' 
of this kind, which it would be too long to repeat 
here, that (hew, of what advantage tp an army is 
the ability of a general, when applied to reforming 
whatever may be defeftive; and how dangerous it 
it is tenacioufly to retain cuftoms eftablifhed by 
length of time, without daring to make apy altera- 
tions in then), however judiciotis ahd rieceflary. 

• Macedonum difpar acies eratj equis virifque, non aiiro, noi^/ 
difcoiori vclk, fed ferro atque acre fulgentibus. ^ Curt^ 1. 3. c. 3 
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No people were ever more rdmote from this 
Scrupulous dttaichment tfaaD the Rocnam. Having 
iattenti\^ely jiudied, what their neighboiirs and ene* 
pies padtifed, they well knew how to apply it tq 
their own advantage ; and by the different altera- 
tions they introduced in their arniies, as well with 
regard to their armour, as whatever elfe related 
to military affairs, they rendered themfelvcs in- 
vincible. . > . 



article; IV. 

S E C T. I. 

Preliminary cares of the general. 
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AL L that we have feen hitherto, the raifing 
of troops,' their pay, their arms, their pro- 
tifio'ns, is in a manner only the mechanifm of 
war. There are other ft ill' more important cares, 
f hat depehd upon the. general's ability and expe- 
rience. 

Thofe, who have diftingqifhed themfelves moft 
in the knowledge of military affairs, have always 
believed it particularly incumbent on the general 
to fettle the plan of the war ; to examine whether 
it is moft neceffary to ad: upon the offenfiye or de- 
fcnfive \ to concert his meafures for the one or the 
other of thofe purpofes-, to have an exaft know- 
ledge of the country into which he marches his 
army, to know the ntimber and qCiality of the 
enemy's troops ; to penetrate, if poffible, his de- 
igns \ to take proper meafures at diftance for dif- 
concerting them ; to forefee all the events that may 
happen, in order jo be prepared for them ; and to 
'' ' ^ keep 
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keep all his refolutions fo well difguifed iand fc 
iSbcret, that no part of them efcapes him and takci 
air. la this laft point, perhaps, nothing was eve 
better obferved than amongft us, in the war lately i 
^n^P terminated ; which is not a little for the honour of 

the minsftry and officers. 
.'^^^- 1" 44* We have fcen, in the war againft Perfeus, the 
*" ' * wife precautions taken by Paulus Emilius, before 
opening the campaign, that nothing might be 
wanting to the fuccefs of it ; which precautions 
were the principal caufe of his conquering that 
prince. 

It is upon thefe preliminary provifions the fuccefi 
cf enterprifes depends. And it was by them Cyrus 
began, as foon as he arrived in the camp or his 
uncle Cyajcarcs, who had not thought of taking 
any fuch rneafures. 

It is amazing to confider the orders given by 
the fame Cyrus, before he marched againft the 
enemy -, and the immenfe detail into which he 
entered with refpcft to all th? peceffaries of the 
army. 

He was to march fifteen days through countries 
that had been deftroyed, and in which there were 
neither provifions nor forage : he ordered enough 
of both for twenty days to be carried, aj^d that the 
fpldiers, infteadof loading themfelves with baggage, 
ihould exchange that burthen -for an equal one of 

Erovifions, without troubling themfejves about 
eds or coverlids for flceping, the want of which. 
their fatigue would fvipply. They were accuftom- 
cd to drink wine, and, to prevent the fudden change 
of their drink from making them fickj be ordered 
them to carry a certain quantity with thcip, and 
to ufe themfelves by degrees to do without it, and 
to content themfelves with water. He advifcd 
tfiem aJfo to carry fait provifi9ns along with them^ 

hand- 
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#ith concern and eniotion, whether his buckler 
Was fafc. 

, Clypeus:^ »<»^f. It is often confounded with the 
tiutum. It is, however, certain, that they wert dif- 
ferent ; bccaufe, in the cmfus^ or mutter, made by 
Serviiis TulHus, the cfypeus is given to thefe of the 
firft clafs, and the fcutum to thofe of the fecond. 
And in faft the fcutum was long and fquare : the 
tlypeus round and fhorter. Both had been ufed by 
the Romans in the time of the kings. After * the 
flege of Veii, the fcutum became more common.' 
The -f- Macedonians always made ufe 6f the cfypeus, ^ 
tecept perhaps in kter times. 

The buckler of the Roman legions Was convex, 
and in the form of a gutter-tile. According to 
Polybius it was four feet long, and two and an 
half broad. TJiefe bucklfers were aritiently made of ttut. in 
wood, fays Plutarch, in the life of Camillus : but^^""* 
' this Roman general caufed them to be covered with ^' '^^* 
plates of iron, to make them the better defence 
againft blows. 

The Parma was a fmall round buckler, lighter 
and fhorter than the fcutum^ ufed by the heavy- 
armed infantry. The light-armed foot and the ca- 
valry had this fhield. 

The Pelia was almoft the fame thing with that 
called cetra. This buckler was light, in the form 
of a half moon, or femi- circle, on the top. 

The Sword. The forms of it were very diffe- 
rent, and in great number : 1 ftiall not amufe the - 
reader^ with defcribing them, but content myfelf 
with remarking, J that there were long fwords 

» Clypeis antea Romani ufi : deinde, poftquam fafti funt fttpcn- 
diari, Tcuta pro clypeis fecer6. Liv. 1. 8. n. S. 

f Arma, clypeus, fa iffaeque illis (Macedonibus :) Romano feu* 
Turn, majus corpori tegumentum. Li^* 1. 9. n. 19. 

J Gallia Hifpanifque fcuta ejufdem formae fere erant, difpares ac 
diflimjles gladii. Gallis praelongi, ac fine mucronibus : Hifpano, . 
pun6lim magJs quam caefim aiTueto peter e hoftem, brevitate habilcs, 
(Sf cum mucio^ibus. Liv, 1. 22. n. 4.6. ' 

Z 2 without 
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Was there ever any thing more wife or better 
Concerted than Hannibars plan of atucking the 
« Romans in their own codntry i He propofed the 

fame defign to Antiochtis^ which would ha^e dif^ 
trefled th^ Romans exceedingly, had he followed 
it : but that prince had neither ftifficient extent o^ 
mind^ nor difcernment enough, to comprdhend its 
whole advantage and wifilom.. 

Alexander had perhaps been flopped fl^rt, reduced 
by famine, and obliged to retreat into his own 
kingdom, if Darius, as we have obferved aibove, 
had deftroyed the country through which his army 
was to pafs; and had made a powerful diyerfion 
in Macedonia, as Memnon, one of bis generals, 
and one of the greateft captains of antiquity, ad«* 
vifed him. 

To form fuch plans is not to riiake war froni 
day to day, and in a manner by chance, and to 
wait till events determine us *, but to a& like a 
great man, and with a juft knowledge of the caofo 
we have in hand. * Enterprifes, concerted with fo 
much wifd6m, feldom fail of fuccefs. 

• Qui viftoriara cupit, railitesf imbtiat diligenter. Qoi ieoindoS 
optat eventus, dimicct arte, non cafu. Feget, 1. %. In prohgp. 
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S E CT. 11. 

Departure and march of the troops. 

TH E beginning and end of the war, the de- Xcnoph. 
parture and return of the troops, were al- j** Cyrop* 
ways folemnifed by public afts of religion and (a- * *' 
crifices. 

The reader undoubtedly remembers, that, in the 
advice Cambyfes, king of the Perfians, gave hit 
fon Cyrus, when he fet out for his firft campaign, 
he infifted principally upon the neceffity of not un- 
dertaking any aftion great or fmall, either for him^ 
felf or others, without having firft confulted the 
gods, and offered facrifices to them. He obferved ibid. i. «« 
this counfel with furprifing exaftnefs. When he 
arrived upon the frontiers of Perfia, he facrificed 
viilims to the gods of the country, and to thbfe of 
Media, as foon as he entered it,, to implore their 
aid, and that they would be propitious to him. 
,His hiftorian is not afhamed to repeat in many 
places, that this prince took great care, upon all 
occafions, to difcharge this duty, upon which he 
made the whole fuccefs of his enterprifes depend. 
Xenophon himfelf, a warrior and philofopher, ne- 
ver engaged in any important affair, without hav- 
ing firft confulted the gods. 

All Homer's heroes appear very religious, and 
have recourfe to the divinity, on all occafions and 
dangers. 

Alexander the Great did not quit Europe, and 
enter Afia, without having firft invoked the divi- 
nities of both. 

Hannibal, 
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Ijr. I. at. Hannibal^ before he engaged in the war jr- 
* ' gainft the Romans^ went expfefsly t6 Cadiz, td 
acquit himfelf of the vows he had made to Her- 
cules, and to implore his protedioh by nfcW ones^ 
for the fuccefs of the e^spedition he had under- 
taken. . ' * / ^^* . 

The Greeks were very religious obfefvefs df^thU 
duty. Their armies htvtt took the ^field withoiii? 
being attended by arufpices, fecrifi[ccr§, aAd' other 
interpreters of the will of the gods, of whrcK^tHbr 
believed it their duty tb be aOured before they h^^ 
iarded a battle; , ^ . ' . 

But, of all the nations of the world, the Romanisf 
ieerc the moft exact in their recourfe to the divi-' 
nitjr, either * in |||c biegihning of theif wars, 'In 
t"he great dangers to Which they found thcfftfelvcs* 
foriietimts e^tpofed, or after thelf vidbrieS; ^^ 
afcribed ihe faccefs 6f thfeir arms fold/ tb 'ffif 
care they had taken to render tHiS homagfc td'thi!^ 
gods.' '- ' -'^ 

They were miftaken in the 6bj^a, hot th«5'^i^ 
ciple 5 and this univerfal cuftom of all ftaffoii^ 
Ihews, that they always acknowledged ai fU^rtdjS^ 
almighty Being, who governed the World, ancfffl^ 
pofed at his will of all events, and in patliddli^ 
ofthofe'of war, attentive to the prayers and voiuir^ 
addreffed to him. 



* E^ut hetli (centra AnnU>aiem]^ causa fupplleatia {yer urbem h»#4 
bitai, atqAie a<k>riiti dlip ut bene ao feticiter evaoiret.qttod haUuoL 
populiu Kcmianus juflTilTet. X«v. Uit.n^ ly* . ^ 

Civitaa rcligicfa, in principus faaxun^ noTorimi b<Sil^(iux% £v^ 

plicationes babuk*. Id,},^t<,n,§* ^vk. i .' » 
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March of the army. 

When every thing was ready, and the_ army 
mfiembkd at the time and place fixed, it began 
to march. To avoid prolixify, I (hall ' fpeak 

' only of the Romans in this place : from whence 
the Reader" may form a judgment of other na- 
tions, 
• It is amaz^ing to confider the loads under which 
the foldiers marched. ^ Befides their arms, fays* 
Cicero, the buckler, the fword, the helmet, (the 
javelins^ or ;half*pikes, might |)e added) befides 

. thefe arms which they confided no more as a 
burthen than theif limb^, for they faid their arms 
were in a manner a fbldier's members, they carjied 
provifions for feveral days, and fometimes for three 
vreeks or a month, with all the implements for 
drcffing their food, and each a ftake or palifado of 
confidcrable weight, f Vegetius recommends the 
cxercifing young foldiersi in carrying a weight of 
«bove five and forty pounds a day's march in the 
ufual pace of the army, in order to their being ac- 
cuftomed to it againft times of occafion and ne- 

* Noftri exercitus prlmum unds nomen habeat, rides. DeLode 
oui labor, quantvis agminis ! ferre plus dimidiati itienfis cibaria, 
fcrrc fi quid ad ufum vtlint, ferre valluna : nam Icutum, gladium, 
galeam in onere noftri milites non plus numerant quam humerosy 
' jnceitos, manus. Arma enim membra miHtis effe ducust ; quae 
midem ita ^runt apte, ut, ii ufus foret, abjeflis oneribus^ expe- 
aitts armis, ut membria* pugaare poffint. Ck, TufaU. ». b. 37. 

f Pondus quoquf bajnlare ufque ad 6e libras U iter facere 
grsbdu militariy frequeDtiiliffl« cogendi funt jtmiores, quibut ia 
ai'duis expeditionibus neceflttaa imminct annopam pai'itcr U suroa 
portandi. fegit, 1. i. c« t^. 

Vol, I. , . A a ccffity^ 
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^54 . d^^l^l^Uilt^I^^^^AftV. 

Ceflity. "''*^A'n(i'tfe^>f(ris the" prkftice'bF^e arjeot 
P.omah YoldlHTS. ■" ■J-'^ ' ^ ' - ' " /^ «- ''^' '' "- - 
veget.1.1. The tirdSf tmarCjh^Bf the %mimax^,.%cc6\ 
'• *^' ing 'to*\^e^titis, - was' twintythotifeftU'iSafcisr'a ^- 

tho^irahd paces to eCcb league, -r^u^fefe ■tiiiies/'Si 

mon^h; to accuftotn , the 'feB^rt'^to 'H^Siip^jyft 

as' wel I as horf* were obfked ita wlci? " thfe m^tlf . 

De beti. 6y an.exaa calcyJation of ' vha't Ci^ "liiliie^* 

Gall. 1.7. iuddert iriarchV which he made jtt'ihe^filnef R^^bff- 

-fieged Gei-govlal^we liiid that in fcif ' iihUT'i^Wttjly 

hours He marched fifty thoufefid ^1^. TO^^ 

did whh the ujtflflib^; ejcpedirion. fnt^.P^ti^Sng'fffe 

lefs than half, ic!tnake3 Ae iift&l^yf^'tiii^' Uf 

•fix leagues. " ''-'" . • ^ \-^f^' ^' |.-^''^o»' 

Xenoph. Xendpboii fegolaiiyHfeti 8t>Wtf Wte^ttik^dife 

deExped. of ^^ troop?; whp rc'cufnM Jntp GitdW^ dfttii^ffle 

p/I;*" death of the younger Cyrtte; ahd'''ffi3^'iHe"'li?t 

retreat To much cclebfatM'iri-fiJffeM'o^jfiff^fe 

marches, one wJA the othei-Z-^erc* i^fixTfttraf 

ca's, that IS to f?y, 'Mort than -RliLar^r^l^gl 

The ufual m^r'"di« W^oWirfflyf M/ar^fe 

being fo long \ and itfs' not t^ ^t6^Siifcgl*ft&l 

how the antients made jhem JS^.'^ Jflfiff^iifiaHIffib 

Jia,ve, varied' very niucffJ "WHfchi^^liefkli^s «1i^^*^ 

' this difFerence'4)et)^e^n" "■'""' ^ 



fon 6f this'difFerence'4)et)^e^Fttfeft'^Ws'™a 
andoyrs; '■ '■ ' '^^'^'-^^ .n lavo rffsv/lTnc 

-'• ^' ""^ < ■ li- vi Ji^ i DiU fasiiC^gj{b$> 

As tvbftf the nwtrtike Rwiian under arms, 

Purfuis bis march ^ smd unejtpe&ed fiands ^ ^ , ' 

afeftivis conficicnda funt. fV^//. I. i. eg. Ay^ A«V' as .\s(i^^ \Z ' 

i^fted'of thtfty fia^et^ tacb jkiiim^t^iifndnd timLtsf^m^sJikfi 
>^ltitnetrical paces, , -:. 
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j.T^h^ QOpful^^m^^y^n^^^^a^tor^ marched at 

^W head pf the legioiis on fobr^ becaufe the greateft 

foiye of t;^, Rpx^ans^fi^nliftiing in, the infantry^ 

M^^dievi^^ 

^^^ff^ySti^JcHf^h^^ IJW, as age 

pr^mi^ plight 3^^^ J^^ ^i^ator , to .fupport 

^^t^^ug^f, ,*,b^prq.)ie.^t pWvfor^tfie army, h^ 

.fmm,.d)^^^ .plti^UihecI Jby ancient 

;<;aft9;n;5^;^3jfjpe^ i^nride on. horfeback. 

J^f§9^9Py^-t$8?^^ft9f?):M '^^^^ ^' indcfati- 
tf^i^rm^t^}^^^^ fcis, anai^s^, fgme- 




^ikcc^i^flozqe^ on foot at the 

^'M^^M ^i^^B^ tV?^^?^^^ ^^^ trpmm^nGl^ without 
*e^r^\^|ng ci^iej charj^f oj- hprfe, though he , had 
'^^i^iM^^ alwa^rs did 

i!f^r,fen#^ C??{^r, of 

)8(jbqii^:I &oK^^ or forded 

^jijcJ?iT5j;;*^^ It wa^.in^ the fame, 

rinh^.S^^^ of w^r, that the 

^S^^fisS^ exerciiedifhenifpilYes^ in Hprfe and 

" p^Cr^wz^j pftnd, ., all coyered with . fwcjat after fuch 

and iwaifa over it. Care was taken tp form thofc 
for feveral years that were to recruit the legions, 
and had n0C-^erved biforc*- -For this purpofe 
they made^j^Jioli;^, pf il^ :wiaft hegJthy,'^tbc moft 
. ii<aife,*t a»(£t the moft robuft; They wtrc exer* 

* Dictator Wiit^^d pd|mfffi&,^43^^^djb^feeitder«i;ite £/«• 
<^t*LaborU ultra fi<fen paHeAft'^ci^: iil*^g;ttiihfc 'iiottnunqyafn 
Sueton. in Jut, Caf. - - 'l.ii:is^4 ^ J .'^, - » 
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dffld.fey •fatigues'^' niarches,'and'loils, wttA^ert 
gradually incrtafed j'-ilnd' ftlch'as'^yftlerice ftidwe^d* 
to be- unequal ttt th'ii dJfdpHiife wcCTfiriitf^d; 'iincl', 
only tckd foldiers retained^ \\rho'foi'MeSi i bo^V'i^- 
fch4n.tS06ps." - •^"- ^ ^'' i.^^iooc.i.riX .3. 

. It ^wis- this manty, ' h^rdy, and iij)"?{iitt''eMaf ^ 
Wb^h at'Romte, dhd long*bef6rt'''at "S^a?tS,' ^M 
IB Perfi<h in the time of eyrtis, 'tti^aB iftt toMrv 
indefetigatle and inViHciWfe. - ' " ^-;"^-' ,'-"; 






. • ..••■■•■"; bail.' 'I Yi-i:!'"'-- 

CcnJiru51ion and fortification of^4hb-4;Mp} ", V'^" 



ISi^ppole the 
were ftill 
only one ni 



-all' the forms, with, no (klier.diffefeh^i^^'ty^ 
the camp wa's Icfsfbl-rffied'' there 



m 




day^fi ^marchi becauft, ' however 'Ihbft, thei? i^y^ 
was to be in a |)iace. 




Liv. 1. 37. a cinap in it.' They _. 
w^rfe t^ ftay fevefal days 

hahuit-J '''•/'■" I . ,^ ., 

THIs 'evaclnefs of the 'Romaris' i'rf'tiieif 'oWn' 
country fufEciently' intimates their. ftriftnefe.whea 
in 'fljght . of^. or near, the epcmy. It was a iaw * 
amongft them, eftablifhed by long cuftom, neyer 
to' hazard a battle, tiU they had finilhed their c^mp...: 
'We havefeen Paiilus Emilius fpend and arreft thi 
ardour of his whole arrhy to attack Perfeus^ for no/ 1 
other reafon, but becaufe the/ had not. foripedi-^ 

their 
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th^ir camp. . * Ja the war. with ,the Gai^Js,; the 
copimahders'Qr,tne.Rorp^n;afrn weje .rej)i!(3iachcd 
Y}t]\ hayiag opiitte^ this wjfe R^^c^5ltipr1,_aAd the 

it. "^'tli'eTucceis of arms being nncertain^^ rfm Rd^ 
ma^s wifciyrjtfwk Cfrp .tp^ftH^m^jfrch^mfrf^^^Ji ajfe- 

that red red in fafety, i^}^i^d;t^V(p., to 'renew* the 
battle with more fuccefs, and prevented thcTr being ' ■ " 
entirely routed ; whereas, without the refuge of a 
camp, an army, though pofgpqfe^ of good croops, 
was expofed to a final defeat, and to being inevit- 
ably cut Ro. pkoes. ■• 

The camp was of a fquare form, contrary to 
the cuftomTof t|)e. .(Jjreeks, vyho made theirs round.' 
•t|T|ie cVnzenjj^^^ divided the work equally 

beihveen^thc^m part of 

tfrd trodpis'^patinyV^^^ whilft the teft 

W#/e^empl6ye|i^ tlirqwlqg up. the intrenchmentsl 
T*H?y^J3ceart by.dj^^^ of greater or lefs. 

d^l^tn. 'accQrdln^ .10 tTi^.cjcicafion, They *were at 
le^ft^ei^lu fegtj trpad by fix deep; biir thej were 
o0n[Xw^yt rifeet in bi:eadth, Vrid fometia\es ttiore, 
td'ftfeeen 9r tWl^ty., ^'Qf the earda dug out 6i th<: 
fo^,,apa .thrown up on the fide of the* camp, 
th^^j^lTorWd' tbic ,p or breaft-work, and; td 

mifce it' Yh| firp^er, . thq( ipingled it with turf- cut . 
in S' certain fize and form. Upon the brovy^ of 
this parapet thi^ palifado^s were planted. I lhall;ne- 

'^ llji Tribuni militum non loco' caitris ante capto, non pr^&^ 
mtttfit* vWlo qoo r«ceptu« dflfet >-'-** inftnrunt ac5em, i^'^.-J.'st. 

n. aj», ♦• -i ) • - ' 

t Trifariam Romam muniebant, alius exercit.us praelio Jptentws 
flabajp."- itift;!"-' ^ • • . ^ • 

@f^&r4^iogklla Ut»ta caiirot-um fmgulis attcihuit Iegi6nihii4 
muniend^ fi^ffimqj^e ad eandem mag^nitudijiem praefici jubetji.rc* ^ 

JiqwfS IfegfQrtes in arihirexpeditas contra hoftem conftituit. Caf- d^ 

-tj', Aa3 pcac 
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UT 



>i«*. 



with .Y'h.cji <|ie jfiwkWn^ pT^B« c^(gji,,w 
ftrcogthcnedj-t^pug^jgl Ji^ i^ft^^f apn^ tf -W" 
whefc,„b?pau(<5 tl^s 'Srjb^Jf oger g^^| %, ij. ;He 

flakes ag^ioft...th^fl9i^t^9y . flJoyTjJ^^jr^^^^gc^^ 
impofliWe witH.t^ ^c«ks,^^^_Thev -c^D harcfly 



which'thcy OHTy WB^P"l?^^<i*jffii??°' 
alfo with ftakesi or pahJadob/^hKn art' 
reht from thoi^ ,of the .greeks. '" vVi^n_j 
thofi; «« beft. whicLJ^^ve .magy^j^ 
about the trunk. The Romans, bii' tr 



very dilie'< 



^ 



m tlieconMrv, 
leave only thrcq:or:four a^fjjp^jjpoa.jj. I'fttl.at 

only oa^e Ode. Jp ^Iw^ jn^rjn^^ i^^r- 

two or three ,b(5yj4ff9gf J. 



may bt ma4p' ofi^im;::yhpi^f^^^^ 



itfelf, as- its br^nph^ , ^re ^ ,^ 
ber, H¥Q<)it.th£^ fpl^iei;»_;^IJ^an 



%m7 






and thereby aA qpeij^as^/ii'n^Tof^^i^^^i 
whhoyt(ir?fikon^^pj;ha^ - " '^- -^ ^ 



awa 






will kfi'. lpcrf«pe.d^,^a^lf ^^ 

ih6n to b?; intjq-w^cg..yf|th, e^^j^ ^t, 
is not 4be • <»(% wUh-.^c' llqiajja^s,, ^^^ 



WBu 



of their p^i%d«jcs a;-* irO(droflgfy,in]rer 
othcrj, it|»«| ij if hfrd; ,tpi A^ngu||^ 
belipngvto* ; And.i&is as,littl^pi ~ 



^^bi^^l'tJI^fl: 



palifacfoes, becaufe, Ibdbg well iiltened aAd fwiifled 
together, they leave np opening, and are carefully 

(harpcncd 



9^ m^j^T^^ k^":^A^7' , 

fitarpcRed u their ends. £ven thougH they could 



"ml^vefyVthm:- two dr?FrVec'mti* ttil|tt^iiftfte 

their ftreogth ^n vain to draw one of tivefti* dUt, 

%hWh, "hol^^Vd?. '^'^'iflE&X&ki Hr UnvUvi^ it a 

^gre^t wAite'tb i^ fro'WJ<'W*8 IboSf tlft «fedW»g 
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' ^'i&y' WR<ii"^s Wvimr; '■fift)i4%ortHy of Ijfeiife 

''mW.''" ""^^ '^"'■- '"^ ^-"^ ^" ■•'■■■■■ " ■' -■'^- 
^'^'^''rte fdfifi,°%rt'etifloii,, atfd- diftHbutidft ^thePoiyb, 
.''Wererit^i^ti i?'tlfe^ciffli>'«fere ■al'^aVsPtR* attfe; 
- ^fem?dirK8^4ife ■ktfii^fxmmed}«^'i^hl?eO(**ir 
^Yei0''w§fc^U/hc^'&'tAcd.''"'Trh^^ 
^Tro^^'flieia $'fc^^ Whetftth^^-#cleYf«0-^i*J»Blp, ' 
*'?h|f''ai\«a^^^g|,<5^^th6 ^a^iirim-b-' wAs^^r^gtft • 
' ¥/lts^TiiUa1i((rt-.\'^is wefl "tb- fpai^ thfeinlftlVes^'^die 
'''^Mlle^-bf r^i?iii| 'a^Hrtech t^uha ttftAt^i^ cl3«»p, 
"^^beli'aW^Wey' ■ vfcre-VdWiiocaar, ihainhtf rfojiia- 
'".'^f^'ns WWre U^W^ ^r^rtrdre' fecafe^'tHSn itfrofe 
^'oif/m, Mitt th^c^atefcthe-'ritcdffityefigjvfcg 
^^ifieiV caoibi .all* ferts' trforihs, a€t^dr(fiflki<tO ^the 
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The form and diftribution of the Roman camp 
admits of great difficulties, and has occafioned 
great difputes ampfigfl: ;;the (earned. I (hall re- 
peat in this place "what Polybius bfts faid upon 
this head, and fhall epdeavoyr to explaia him in 
feme places, and ^ to fupply. what, he has omitted 
in others. 
>oiyb.i.6. He fpeaks of a confalar army, which, in his 
^yyP* ume^. coBfiftcdt, in dbe firft» place, of .ttv* Eoqton 
Jegjiolnsv xswh cenQUaing faurthotiraj^;twp!|iun^|iTd 
£Qi;)e^ )aad'i:hree'iu)ialredhorfe; and^Uovdirioaon^ 
. d£'tbe.tcoDpSiDfrtfae*alUQB, a like nunnbor. Q^joi^ 
fancry^and geiaerally double thefoacnber .(^Kral- 
iralty^ijivbich niadeji>in all, Rbmami<acid att^i; 
a^tfisA\tboQikad Ifix jtundeed tpeoj i Sof^ imt 
ter c^sfceii^ing the difpirfiti^aiiof^lihi^ricaiftp^t' •>!(!; 
ifaould peraember wbot^asrbeen-faid^abtM^e^fipq^h^ 
different. ^ts iotoiwhkii.iihe.ilQma^ ^gion ^M 

• y- > yy- »■ '-' ". '' /H hvii;iO"jc l»nrio-»g t»fii 
.'-- ' ••': •■- ' ivjA jn')3 aid 1&:)>I .ri^iDx; 

• ' ^ '* »^ • -'-: "-..no'.f '""Ki » h/lnoo ^HT 

•:?',• lo :5;2*:.»' '>^ .'!inf/ .{it ;;»♦• »iv>wT(ji 'iG <iiii:5d 

; ./ -».•.•. j.'i, u cn;J:\>ji-;!M jr* ' ' In*. Y'^rii Urh . "3(X 
' ■' • ^ ^^ - ■ ..'i^ :\; ^'r .•"•* i::\jnon j-'* ni 
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^J^j^ojition of. the fioman * camp according u 
Folyifus. 

iidiric ]t TaE R ^he/pjaoc'for the c^mp h marked 
fc^^- ^bc^wfagr8/Poiyi»usi ^hich is always, chofen 
|bf ici$>ic0liivQnienoe inirsipaSbito ^ water and for^e, 
a pai^ of ' snisialiociteGl for. the generEi^^*ieat». which 
I>^ibaill 'odaes^i&^xrdl ^tbe prastariuni^' upon an 
Jhigh^r gpouflidrntb^n^theireit, J^ wh^ice hs 
-tmy fed with tbe^eaosbvafe ^11 that pafioi, and 
^ifpa«Jhi»lbCifliic(tcflaryi i<»ders (t;).. A flag was 
^i^net^iiBip jpfclfttbd^on^ where this terit 

3^AS ^to^^^be f4cob^».^fll<Dualidi whSch^ a £}pare fpace 
was marked out in fuch a manner, that the.four fides ' 
were an hundred feet diftant from the flag, and 
the ground occupied by the conful about four 
acres. Near his tent were ereiSed the altar, on 
which facrifices were offered, and the tribunal for 
difpenfing juftice. 

The conful commands two legions, of which 
each has fix tribunes, which make twelve in alL 
Their tents are placed in a right line parallel to the 
front; of the Praetorium, ajt the diftancc of fifty 
feet. In this fpace of fifty feet are the horfes, 
beafts of burden, and the whole equipage of the 
tribunes. Their tents are pitched in fuch a man- 
ner, that they have the Praetorium in the rear, and 
in the front all the reft of the camp. The tents 
cf the tribunes, at equal diftances from €ach other^ 

* Jt the end t>f this fiBion the reader nvill find a print cf the R^ 
^fin <amf, 'wiihfi^ra to fuihlcb tbojle in the ie^t refer, 

1 : A ?, take 



takf dpickteiwboler^isireedth ddC tjiie vgiQiy»4ri9pon 
which; itbe/tt^fflos/apl inicaippedc(^i-) .) iif.j>:t ov;oj 
^.iBstm)6n the teattij6f aAfedtegiQi^^M^ QJ^ne^fia 
^pdoe of zn hii:indrQf.^&ecitn brtods& p^n^lel.ipti^^ 
of the jatibuEoes is l^^imhh^ fgriDt/ta^^iea^, 9a)y^ 
Primfia, equal ih length '10 thc\fej]padltJ»of|j^ 
xaamp; which divirfcs-difc j»rhcicxamp)-i»tQ,tljfe^i?p- 
:peiq»Dd lovterparts.^ti) •, ^ J, .. j r.j;p .j^r -r^znT 
fl7 »r>B8nd. this ftreet w«m phic^j !th(»f ti$i^ sfiihe 
IfcgioiM*.' ThcfpacbwhichitfaeyiQ$:4lijydisiAvi^^ 
> isctbcBiiudft; intO' two wfotti pdits ^{ ^ij^rpft^o^f 
fiflyieetiteoQd^. which eiutdrii; Ihrry^le i^g^ 
of the camp. On each 'fide on tj»e >fyfm i im^ Wfil« 
the qtiarcxirs of theiiorikt ^ Tf|ai)if^7thi|f4|f|^hd^ 
fxQBv «nd Haftaiii. ^iBefiwet^tt theoT^iwiiv aiM^;t|e 
PrinCfpeS) there is iin\h(kkj.$^iA-f^ 
fame breadth with that in the mkldle,/ ^)^^ 
t^dl as:tfee latter^ nins^/thos^vhoteilflf^.tf)^^ 
fpMdi. > Us k alfo cvm-by^oiiiierorsr^^ ^gail^^^l^ 
fifth, ^intana^ becaofe it openi^ beyond WyJi^ 
makiptoi* . . .'- -r: ^^. , -/;-{:.v, ijjT ^fJriT 

A4:«ach:iof ttn founhodfcs^. |i>j|«ieniH(|;?ag^> 
was diiftdcd inco ten jam ; it*(fe>fi«alfy» ip»^|S'^ 
com^panics, r«iniMJ^«aiB3hjof thirtj^.menjj^^ 
otiieY bodiet into itn maiiples, >of^ wihp^^^^ 
HJWJAW «chi cxcc^: thoft €rf tfee ;^lNiiJi, fSf^H 
tongfti^d of oalyvhaif.tli^t nxm6»it ^\fVimk^ 
of^the horfej Triariij JP^incipes^ ^.rll^fegi, 
«rsc^r«'*ireWly divided^/ ifcach. into teflif 4jomsf»i:>- 
k»]^ Che^fc affigned t;bej legtoniaa^oa^WHft 4^- 
fcriEedi'^Each of thetkvfquar^: ^i^j/Wi^^^i^ 
ieei: weryoway, lexdept thofevtrf the ^^gip^g^^k 
were only fifty feet fquare, upon acGp^i^j^^f 
ihvif'^iiiQUles nuiiihfltt4> >ft^hf]vre H«9)e ^^^i^y/fnen:- 
liottedi?- •' ..":.vi ilii'-A r ^ii ;i .irir.fisH 

- The mntsy Whethcrof \;ihe.^»va{fy ^F^aofwi^* 
.^ are difp«>f<d ih thr famt iti^iQefi.^Ti^^ff (kp^^ 
towards theilrects, o.n p^irirf.a^'^'l i?Ai; 



fi^^Th^ ci*«fty rf Ae t*a3iigi6os Srtr firft qtiar- 

tered ftcmg eafch 6fl«r, 'ai«i*fepar«ccH)y a fpkcc cf 
'^^^fifttV #Mch is thb lute^tkcrf thfc ftMettidt the , 
•^fiffiddW. ^ '^S twiirj^ aiiald% Ainijri fix feimdrttl 

^il, <<!ttdtf f<5fuiro^ '^cbiiniiara' tharty^^latotfe on 
^te:h<^'M&^^i^)/ 'wWth afe= the • tijitth ' ptr( ^ 
-aifr«* hCifidn^; On the fiBc-^bf the! civalrjf, cbc 

Triarir are quartered^ a nhabtplcbehmd a dccicfr of 
^hDrfr; «Sltt iil^^^fawie fbttriv They jniQ u&tb tfe 
tgiWtind, bttt the Tfttrii «urn rfneir banScs upDn;i!hfe 
-ftoi#,' 4nd htere i^ hiWiple 4S only half as* broad 

kfe tong-, b^taufe the Triarii 'are left in timber rfiiti 
^^fe<^ 64f«ir^nd of trt!>df)S (5,) n " ^ - ; > - ; j ^ 

unjii; fift^feec-difaftce ^nd^ fronting the^cTiiaiif^ 
^|[ fp^e^ti^Btehifortti^ aftrectbn eadi ftte in Icqgih, 
'->^e Prlfit^s'a* |*iatd along the fide pf the in- 

-'^'- ]6«hi«fd^t*& Prthcipes-th* Haftarii were quaifttred^ ^ 
-^irift^as «^ ^ip^g^'Ound, buT fronting; the diflferent' 

Thus far vre haire defcrit"ed the quarters Of thfc 
't^d^^dtttn-^ le^i^ns; 1^ the: coftfurs 

^^atrfly] afid Wmfiftfed :of • e^hr thoofand foui- bun-. 
"dffed- fedt{J 'ihd fi)^ 'huiiifaed iiorfe. it trCaaiiabis 
^^kd'Qlf^d^f ehbiaHea. "-Their iaiwtrjr n^rc 
^IftfiMl to^Akt oP thfe Rofhaasi^^hd their cayaJry 
f.tWk«rthci!i? aniftber^' M roinoviiig, fer* Ae ex- 
^itn^it^i)[\^tm^ o^ the- fifth pdrt bfthe m- 

^airt?yv 8hat isW fay/fixtfeen hfandltd fcbu and 
'¥^ tlrfrd^of'^ tlfe cavalryv or ^fbur hundred .^leri; 
^Hd*6 fepft&in^ in the v^ole feven ^thouftnd five 
^•JliiiidT^a ftnd Wenty men, horfe and- foot^ to 
-^uanfer:'' i^-: -r^ -. : .; 
• *'^^t''^ilfty fe^t diftancei and facing the Roman 
Haftarii, a ipadfc which, formed a new ftreet, on 
<^ '^aidh ' fid*< th« 'cslvalfy of ' die allies incaaip ( 8 ), 
-'fl|ion k%ifeai«h'of iin hondredand thirty^three foet 

and foincihing more. • - - • 

^^" Behind 
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Bebitxl ihit cavalry;, ana on the 6me, line, in* 
canlp tteir in&ntry :iH)bn a breadth 'df wo hundred 

. ^t,i^e.hcadiofeVeVj^ ihatiiple; cmyiikcfi ii^^, "arc 
th^^li»i4$io£iithB-fcAtu»ton^. " iThe ifaAfie,^ti^ ,^^!^?- 
ftiouid be faid of- the-tfcr«j of the captains of t^e 
h^ff^, lelwrtigh ' Polybiud dbeV iltJt irieptton, ihem,, 

the tribunes, and on the two fides of^^r?3^c^^^ 
ofi?«5»rwi*3itei«!; was emJi%e^'for ^^r^fliy K§),^. 
ajpid tJalToft fo^the qU^ftdfj;; the tre&fi^i ^^M.^^p; 
ammunilion (m). ^' ^ ' ' '^\\y ^._ . 

IJppn the right and left, on the, flde^^^nd'|t)e^ 
yopf^ fhe Jaft »tcrtt of the tfiBunes, facTng-'^^tlb^ 
torium on. a right line^ wefe the quarrery^'of :^iie 
cxtr^Mdinary * cavalry, Etxacatorum ( u — ^14!) v 
and of che other voluntier horfe, ^tUhor^t/f,\ 
( I 3t — ^J^ *)• All * this cavalry faced, oh pile fideV '. 
toiy aj^^ >t he. place of the^ ^ qtiacftor,. and, ' (in, .the ' 
other^ towards rhe market. It'did'rtoi only in- . 
camp near the confurs perfon, but pfteiii ittend- '^ 
ed hid) upon marches; in a wofd, iL^^as/'g^^ 
rally, a^ hand.to ex-cme the orders, oF t&'e"*c5nml.;, 
,. an$^.q»ii.«to)r... ■ / ■ \ - -^ 

f he; ^(j:Hnan. infantry, extraordinary' and vqi'un-^.^ 
tiers>.4rQ Hd the-r^r irf" tlfeliorfc hR^pW 
and upoa.the fanjie line (f 6), and: A) the iamie^lS^'','^ 
.vicGjf^rithe. confui*iin<l qiteeftor; , '^ ' '^ ' j"'^ * -" ' j 

Abpv^. this hot fe and %oot is a'ftrcerkr(^h6pHreS^ij 
feet.brQadi.iiwhich mai thfe- whole bV^Mtli !clf!&ie :' 
camp... .•;»;. * • •" \-\"- : ' • I'^^A -t vv';i 

oil ^iQiDthcr.fide of thw fpice arPffi^ 
of -t^e ejwraardinary foot ttf 'the 'alff^s%cin^t^j^^^ 

^' ^hefeinnQ corps 'were horfe^ either cb4fen h^li^k^lsW^j^ ^* 
felvfy, or Juchas Voluntarily atUnd^dth^fmi 5BhV)St'W^Wi&i/^i«J 



market^ 



t. 



n-iatrlcet/tfie i?F^tor.iuipt, .apa the. treafory, x^i? i^Mi 
of "the qu'aei[tor(i7). ' (3 •>♦ 

'The m^|orf^>arjr .fp<?fi pf-tbct jalKes^ >^erfr\^in- 
eamped Ibehi^ jfiqir ^orfe, A^' faced 'th'e'mHrtric'h'i 

*'Th'e yo\^^i^2iQ^ tjhaR, remi<r|riecE oiu both cfitieS^ 
^(riere allotted tg. f^ra^ger;^ Aid aUt®, wha dame 14ttr 
thirr the re^.j;ia^^^^^^^ /^i u:'./•^.,- - ^ : ■ ': "' '' ^'' 

' All^'^hipgs t^iis ,iflij5p^fc4^ : .wc fee tic canfip f ttf mi - 
a'fquare|''an^'that, as w€l>% tht diftributii^ 'df 
the ttfeets, as'^tKe whole difporuioh, it wry mtfcFi^ 
refembles a^ ,fjty. , -And ^ this was the folifiersf idea 
of 'it/w^6. cor^fi^i^red tjic camp, as their :c(2)iuhtry, 
and tKe "tepfs/^^, their hpufes, , ■ ' ' '' 

' 'Thele tents were, generally madfe of fktns'j* 
frbm whence came th& t^preflion, much ufed by 
authors, Jj^ 'pellibus p<^^if(^r,es The foitUe^- joiii^ 
ed^together^ ih\ meffcis, jyjiicii they called Cb;^; 
tuhirnta,y 'Thel? generally : coofifted of eight oi: 
. tcn'meij. ^ i^^ \ . . . 

rrom' th^ mtrcnghment; to the tents \& a fpacc 
of two hundn^ feet ;. . and that interval is of ve- 
ry great ufe, either for the entrance or departure 
of the legions,. For each body of troops ad- 
vances into that fpace by the ftreec before him» 
fo that the troops, not marching in the fame 
way, were not in danger of crowding and %t^ak- 
ing each other's ranks.. B^fides which,' thecal, 
tie, and' what^v^r is taken from the enemy, is 
placed there, where a guard' is kept during thfr 
night. Another confiderable advantage of it is, 
that, in ' attacks by night, neither fire nor* dart 
can be thrown to them ; or, if that happens, it 
is very feldom, and can do no great execution, 
the-foldiers being ac fo great a Biftance, and under 
the cover of their tents. If the camp of Syphajc 
and Afdrubal in Africa had been inclofed within 



ucBy.jn^^x^ cak^j^lfmQ.^ ySt^t^pi^yttb Bol^ 

which make 672 yards -, fo that the wnolesfupCfft 
fi$MtoCtMe:iq9^p.w^j4ib$4 (m/2zg^g% 

^VVThen^ ; the number; idF ttoi^ w^rigttatt»fei(Sl* 
.)i5«jpyl^i^^ extent of the c%iq> w^p»gQ9e«»4 
l;v. 1. 17. witho))t:;/cHlDgiQg iK9 &»rm;i WhmnW^r^^nM i)b- 
n. 46. jntpfl SaJ^atpr rijceivjed: to/. co^cg^CjKfcriwi^jhfc 
$:wip» titv^ cxfcijt ttf:jthfe^cainp'vi^^ 
tlift tF9op3 were.oaly impdfi to tatee^p?Jdfe^^oii9A 
bccaufe thofe gf Nero^e«« oofetoAiyekitoahi /whi^ 
w;is .what ^ecd)^ AfiirubaU (^anffim^<i(i^iib^ 

. ;,,PiQjybiw8 does Jlot tdl iis,owHefte<fop l&Mtqpi^iJffc 
i^^^', who hdd tlie^ firft i^ak .^ftbcdOTq cpofi^ l8f 
.the prsetors and oitWr o6iGesni:ri9paix^k3iq j£vis 
very likely, that they i*cfe:<Kitffep/rgOTrlte<»iak^ 
^viih whom tbf y ksid Miomdnn^.it^smb^dc^Mcm^^ 
as the tribunes*- ^ . i .>hcvw .^.1 nsflo 

Nor la he moifeicxpflefs \lpooiAhQ|gtfie$cpfi](fa^ 
Liv. 1. 40; camp,' which were fawp ,accoa:dx|g^i ta)rijUi7c:r^3i^ 

jmmbus partibus er^i^nm JmcrmtAAVk fS^t^mmifi 
tiidls theoi th ^xmtnrdmiryrJ^R^k^ ^mla^ 
the L^t principik and i^ ^^9rmm\:^cl^[y^h^lgt 
.^Ifo other names, about >whichi itiis.^jK*!ir litfle 
;di^uit to reconcile authors. Itis ^^s^^srcd Cfa^ 
the Extraordinary gate yiu caJkd.ic^.iE»^ll^ej9^r 
;jt;he place. .wher£ the e^traordmpry croo^ ioitanii^ 
^jedy and that itjinas the. libisue/asb^ flffSftoHso^ 
which^took its nmxiefjrniii i^.i^fsmmfi tb t^.lhot-' 
.torium. i The g^te ofs^fite tb thi^, butJuthmfMbittr 
J5«rwiity of the campv ipaftrccalledri/^r^dSDfhd- 
iti^tfia;^ becaureaiear the tenmaiaifribs ^bfeieibhbrli^ 



^^Jiorian, mentioned bjgbii^ hi :ith€ iplftGe %- 
m^k aaedJ^^ih^ 'imt(^ij^Ai(!mQ i^lz^met^p^ 

xJifpofitioB, and fymmetry of all the-p«!«S ^itUfe 

-ii* #l,€dfe^>W|lh^cfce* prifibipal tiffi^eri^ atv^'^ys ^a- 
%'^io receifie^afid txecu^e-feii^wders. Pour g^e&t 
fh-d^s, whteh tead to "the four gates of the caiftp, 
^th abundance of other ftreets on each fide of 
^•IWili^ '-idl ^iiraHfet to «uch 6thcr. An infinity 
irf ^^0$^ pfefced3^in>4ft-lane ic equal- diftances, and 
smiAi pfefiftift-fymH5etpy&o And this camp fo vaft 
Ji^miisilkCw^ tn ics parts, >vhich 

Uami^ 'm'^bawiicbft^in^ was 

often the work of an hour or two, as if k had 
Wel^ofe3Wyf-'duc<^^ tb8Q«ardii All this, Kow- 
'-dvc^jYlfr 4i(J^ifi!gi4ii^ >«jmparlfoOT^ what, in a ^ 

^8rnai!ii»i?r,^^^ftnfti* *>uh^ the camp t ^i 

sin^^tte oWfdo1n>^f c^ommsf^di the attention^^ami 
^"^^iknrs^ ^<^f ./the^^.geoemlv^^th^ perfeA fubmlflion . . 
aoF^thiE^dfvfcalamvcSc:*^^ obedtence^^f 

^te! fel*«rs xd^ the* Kwrdettsvitf their chiefsTi ihd 
-ifte fcrnilinary diftiplkie, ^Ja)bf<^iwwl^^1^ith-tinex&ril- 
'I^cd^ftl«Awef8^nd'fevafltyt.:|^4i«i^^ which* rank- ^ 
-Qjnthe^ !$pman tpe6pb ^afoo^d' ail inatioi^s^ istkd 
c«riie«^tH made them their «iallers.'> The«Roman 
umtibwr^ crf^ tmatnqpii^ ^nmft have "beeri >?ery ex- 
icdterar; 'and peifeflr, as thi^y ol^rvediit inviola- 
-Wy for ifsfx nlaiiy -agOBy^ aQdiTwith^ fo ^reat fuccefi, 
-mhdrlthere' is idt^ofl; na^xaittple •of tfeeir eampfs 

ipifiias forced by their enemies. 

^^ This 



OF THE ART MILITARY. 

This cuftom of fortifying camps regularff^ 

which the Romans confidened as one c^ the moft 

eflential parts of military knowledges and difci* 

pline^ has been difufed by the moderns. The 

number of troops, of which armies Are now ccmp* 

|>ofed, and that occupies a coilflderahle accent of 

ground^ feems to render this work taipni£ticabie» 

Xenoph. which would bccome infinite. The people of 

in Cytop. Afia, whofe armies were far more numerous thw 

. %. p. o. ^^^^^ never failed to in^lofe their camp^ at lei^l 

with very deep trenches, though they ftaid only a 

day or a night *, and often fortified it with good 

palifadoes. Xenophon obferves, that it was the 

great number of their troops itfelf, that; rendered 

this practice eafy. 

It is agreed,, that no people ever carried the 
knowledge and practice of the art oS war to an 
higher degree of perfection thap the RomtBS: 
but it muft be confeiied, that their principal excels 
Jency lay in the art of tncamping, and in drawi* 
ing up armies in battle array. And this is wligt 
Polybius admires moft in it, who was ft good joigft 
of military affairs, and had been king a wicnefs of 
the excellent difcipline obferved amongst cj|ie Ro- 
man troops. When Philip, the father <rf" Perft»% 
and before him Pyrrhus, prejudiced by their cileeai 
fgr the Greeks, and full of contempt for all ochfir 
nations, whoni they treated as Barbarians» faw, tof 
the firft time, the dtfiribution and order of die 
Roman camp, they cried out with furprife and ad- 
miration : Sure that camwt be the difpttfiHM ef Bar- 
bariansl 

But what ought to furprife us moft^, iod what 
it is even difficult to conceive, to ttjoifi^ are our 
manners from it, is this charafter of a peapfe 
inured to the rudeft tpils, and invincible to ^ 
ky^xt^ fatigues. We &e here the effeds of n 
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fiOQ^ educacipi), aad wbolibme, habits cojrii;r^ed 
<trQp:\ the rnojj.^ajly yDuth. . Mpft of thefe foj Jier,^, 
-tboMgh RooMtn, citiz^ns^ had clta^es^ and cuUiy^i;- 
"fidi tht}s inj^g^icapces. with .th]eir..o.wn h^nds^J Tp 
4 imes , of ' p^ace . they^ exe jrcifed \ dij:pifel vcs, , Tii ,tl jjp 
jipofl: .painful .;]a^ours. ., Their bands^ ^CC^iUpnnii^ 
4^iJy to.wi^lji ^tJiQ, fpa^e, turn .up^'the.iarjijj^j^^ 
yguide aOfheayy plow, , oply..dianged exerQJtes/' a,h.a 
^^jfCp ifoun^rjj^lt inthofe; imppfe4 upon "theijj ^]^rf^'^ >'.' s 
jliailitary^difcipline \ as., the Spanana are VfaKJi *^^^ff < 
. to have. been more at, their eafe. than in t% 'army 
^nd camp, fp hard and. auftere. was their manner 
iOf living at ail oth^r times. ', '. 

Who cpuld believe, that there was ribthing, 
even to cleanlinefs, of which particular care wais 
not taken in the Roman ramp ! As the great ftreet, 
fituated in tiie fi-ont of the Prsetorium, was miich 
fr^cjuentcd l)y the officers and foldiers, who paflad 
-ibrough it, tp. receive and carry orders, and upon 
Ijheir othef Qi:cafjons» and thereby expofed to'hiuch 
4if(; a pumber of foldiers were appointed to fweep 
i^jSld ckan iij evQry day in. winter, and to water it 
in fumn^cri to prevent the duft. 
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S EC T. V. ' 

Employments and exerclfes of the Rcmah /(Miers and 
officers in their camp/ - 



THE camp being ' prepared irt the trtatttier 
we'have defcribed, the tribunes afiemble to 
take the oath of all the men in the legions, as well 
free ajs flaves.. All fwear in their turn; and' their 
oath confifts in a promile not to fteai any thing in 
the camp, and to bring whatever they flldiild find 
in it to the tribunes. ' '' " '^ * 

The foldiers had before takdn a liBe o^h,* af the 
time they were lifted: I deferred tepfeitfng it'-till 
now, that, being joined with the other, its force 
might be the better concdved, 'fiy'thisfirfl: "d^th 
Au^Geii. *< ti^e foldier engages to'fteal nothing yonfc'16r''in 
' ^' ^* •*' poncert with others, either in thfe arriiy or with- 
" in ten thoufand pace^ of it; and to carr^'tothe 
'^ conful, or to rerfore to its lawful bwHfef, what- 
*' ever he may find exceeding rile Valbe bf^one 
*' fefterdus, that is to fay, about fiVfe'^fahHjiigs, 
^* excepting certain things mentionedin'-thfeiiath.'' 
What is faid here of ten thoufand pacei from' the 
army does not mean, that the foldterS were "^ al- 
lowed to fteal beyond that diftahc^: bytf' What- 
ever they found without th'ofe bouiids they -were 
not obliged to carry to the conftlf* Amongft 
. things excepted, was, the fruit of ^' tree, /^fcw, 
fripntin. Marcus Scaurus tells us, however, as a tnemorable 
ptratag. ^ example of the Roman abfbinence, that, ifrtiit-tr^e 
happening to grovy Within the irirlofore ' of the 
camp, when the army quitted' it the nex| diy, no- 
body had touched it. Scaurus commanded the 
gjmw at that tjmg. 

This 
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This oath fliews, how far the Romans carried 
their attention and exadtnefs in preventing all ra- 
pine and violence in the army, becaufe theft is not 
<5nly prohibited the foldiery, upon pain of the moft 
indifpenfable feverities j but they are not even per* 
.mitted to appropriate what they find on their 
way, and chance prefents tltem. Hence the laws 
a<3:ual]y treat, as thefr, the retaining any thing of 
another's after having found it, whether the owner 
Were known or not: ^i alienuni Jacens' lucri fa- Sabln. e^* 
ciendi caufd fuJluUtj furti obftringitur^ ffve fell cujus *»^- J"*"- 
/a, ftve nefcit. \ . ^^^'^^•*' 

1 have.faid-, that theft W^s prohibited with in- 
ferable feverity. There is a very terrible example Spartian. 
of this under the etiiperors. A foldier had ftole a i»P«^««»* 
fpwl from a pi^afant, and had eat it with nine other 
rtien in his mefs. The efnperor Pefcennius Niger 
Wndeitined them all to die, and only fpared theif 
Jives at the earneft requeft of the whole army, oblige 
ing eaph.of them to give the countryman ten fowls^ 
4f>d/, fixing a qiark of public infamy upon them 
during, the reft of the war. How many crimes is 
^ wholfoni)? a rigour capable of preventing ! What 
a fight is a camp under fuch regulations! But 
what a vaft difference is there between foldiers 
Cbe4ieiit to fuch a difcipline in the midft of Pa* 
ganifm, and our marauders, who calf themfelves 
Chriftians, and fear neither God nor man ! The in- 
xlofure of the camp was a good barrier againft dif* 
order and licenfe; and we flial] foon fee^that^ event 
upon .marches, feverity of difcipline had no lefa 
effed than lines and intrenchments. 

A wonderful order was obferved night and day 
throughout the whole camp, in relpeft to the 
watch- word, centinels, and guards •, and it was irl 
this its fecurity and quiet confided. To render '^ 

the guard more regular and lefs fatiguing, the 

B b 2 night 
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night was divided into four parts or watches, and 
the day into four ftations. Every one had his. duty 
fixed, both in regard to time and place j and in 
the camp all things were regulated and difpo&df^ 
^s in a well-ordered family. 

I have already fpoken eilewhere of the fimpK- 
city of the amients in regard to , their pro vifions 
and equipage. The fecond Scipio Africanus would 
not fuffer a foldier to have. any rriore jthan a kettle, 
a fpit^ and a wooden bowl. * Epaminond^Sy the 
glorious Theban gtneral^ had 'only this furniture 
b(Kh for the field and city. The anticnt generals 
of Rome were not more magnificenlL' They did 
not know -f what filver plate was in th6 army; 
and had only a bowl and a faltcellar of that me- 
tal for facritices; The horfes glittered alfo with 
filver ornaments. The liours of dining and Tup- 
ping were made known by a certain fignal. We 
have obferved, that moft of tfte Roman emperors 
eat in public, and often in the opeft air., ithai 
been remarJced, j; that Pefcennitis made no life of 
coverings again ft the rain. The Unheals oF thefe 
emperors, ,as W42il as of the aiitlent generals, 'oF 
whom Valerius Maxinius ipeaksy • were fuch as. 
might be eaten in public without' any referVe!. 
the meats of which they; confift^d had nbthirig 

* Ep?mInon<las, Dux Thcbp.rioriim tantse abftiilenti« fult, nt 
in iupelle^lili cj«s, piaster ahenum & vera unicum, nihil in vehii'C- 
liir. Frontifi. Siraiag. 1. 4. c. 3. 

f PrTstcr equos virofque & fi quid argenti, qnod plurlmum in 
phaleris cqiiOrum,. (nam ad velle^dum fa<5lo perexigup, ' utiquo 
niilitHr.tes, utebantur) 09111 is cetera praeda dinpienda mititi data til 
L'fv. 1. 22. n. 52. , ' '" ■' ' ' 

t Idem in omni expedlHone, ante omhcs nulitarem cibum fiitnp- 
fit nee fibi unquam, vel contra imbres, quaefiVit te6li fuffragVura. 
Captol.' '. ' • .■ 

P Fuit ilia Cmplicitas awtiquoriim in'cibo capienclb, htifma^mtatlft 
fimul & coritinentw certiflRma index. N,am maximis viri&praiKUre 
& coenare in projatulj, verecundiac non erat. Nee fane ullas epulas 
liabebant, q^uas ocuLs'pofiiU fuhiic*ere erubefcereiit. f^aL Max, I. a. 
c. 5. 

ia 
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in them, i:hat -.it was nec.eitfary to conceal, from 

the tyis of cite foldiers, >?^h'o faW with joy and ad- n^ 

miration, that theii: matters were no batter fed than 

themfeive^. / : ' 

What vvas moft admirable, in the Rom'an dif- 
cipline, was the continual exercift to which the 
troops Were kept, 'either within or wi'thout the 
camp-, fo that they were never idle, ahd* had 
fcircc^ any refpite frotii duty. '. The new-raifed; fol- 
diers performed their exertife regularly twice a 
day, and the old one^ oince.' ,. They vi^el'e 'f torrtitd 
to .all the cvolutioiSs, and other parts Of the arr 
tnilitary. They were obliged to keep l^ their if ms" 
always clean and bright. They were made to 
tiake hafty marches of a confiderahle length, laden 
with their arms, and feveral palifadoes ; and that 
often in fteep: and craggy cotihtries. They were 
habituated alwajrs to keep their ranks, even in 
the midft of diforder and. confufion, and never 
to lofe fight of their ftandards. They were made 
to charge each other in mock battles;, of which 
the officers, generals, and even the .conful him- 
felf were witnefles, and in which they thought 
it for their glory, to (hare in perfon. When they 
had no enemy in the field, the troops were em- 
ployed in confiderable .works, as well to keep them 
in exercife, as for the public utility. ' Such in 
particular are the highways, called for that rea- 

* Opere faclendo niilites fe cifcumrpiciendi non h.abebant facul- 
tatem* Hirt. in bell. Afric. 

f Ibi quia otiofa caftra erant, crebro decurrere milites cogebat 
(Semproniiis) ut tyrones aflfuefcerent figna I'equi, & in acie cognof- 
cere ordines iuos. Z,?V. 1. 23. n. 35. 

Primo'die legiones in armis quatuor mlUium fpatio decurrerent, 
S^cundo die arma curare & tergere ante tentoria jiifTit (Sciin'o Afri- 
canus.) Tertio die fudibus inter fe In uiodum jufe pugna? concur* 
rerent, praepilatifque mlffilibus Jaculati funt. Liv. 1. 26. n. 51. 

t Acuere alii gladiosj alii galea* buculafque, i<;uta alii, lori- 
cafque tergere. Li*v* I. 44.. n. 3.4. 

fon 
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fon v/> militares^ which are the fruits of this wife 
. '** ^ and falutary cuftom : Stratum tnilitari labore iter* 

^'"" Quint. 1. 2,c. 14. 

We may judge whether, amidft thefe excr- 

cifes, which wefe almoft continual, the troops 

^ could find time for thofe unworthy diverfions, 

equally pernicious in the lofs of time and liioney- 

This itch, this phrenzy for gaming, which to 

the (hame of our times has forced the intrerich- 

t,^ ments of the camp, and abolilhcd the laws of mi- 

^ litary difcipline, had been regarded by the an- 

^ tients as the moft finifter of omens, and the moft 

terrible of prodigies. 

h ' '' 
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wthoijt points, which fcrvcd to ftrike with the 
edge, as were thofe of the Gauls, of which we (hall 
foon fpeak. There weie others Ihorter and ftrong- 
er, which had both point and edge, punSHm & 
c^fim^ fuch as the Spanifh fabres were, which the 
Romans borrowed from them, and ufed ever after 
with advantage, * With thefe fabres they cut off 
arms and heads, and made moft horrible wounds, 
at one blow. 

The manner, in which the fword was worn by 
the antients, was not always alike. The Romans 
generally wore it on the right thigh, to leave room, 
without doubt, for the moving of the buckler with 
more freedom, which was on the left fide: but, in 
certain remains of antiquity, we fee that their fol- 
diers wore them on the left. 

It is remarkable, that neither the Greeks nor Ro- 
mans, the two moft warlike nations of the world, 
wore fwords in time? of peace •, nor was duelling 
known amongft them. 

Pikes or Lances were ufed by almoft all na- 
tions. Thofe which we fee upon the monuments, 
made in the times of the Rotnan emperors, are 
about fix feet and an half long, including the iron 
pointy 

The Sariffa of the Macedonians was of fo pro- 
digious a length, that one could fcarce believe fuch 
a weapon could be ufed, if all the antients did not 
agree in this point. They give it a. length of fix- 
teen cubits, which makes eight yards. 

Bows and Arrows are of the moft remote an- 
tiquity. There were few nations who did not ufc 
them. The Cretans were cfteemed excellent ar- 
chers. We do not find that the Romans ufed the 
bow in the earieft times of the republic. They 

• Gladio Hifpanienfi detruqcata corpora brachiis abfclflis, aut 
tota ccrvicc deleaa, divifa a .corporc capita, patentiaque vifccra, ^ 
fftcJUatcin aliam vulnerum viderunt. Ll<i\ I. 31. n* 34.. 

introduced 
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introduced it afterwards ; but it appears that they 
J&ad fcarce any archers except thofe of the auxiliary 
troops. 

The Slino was alfo an inftrument of war much 
ufed by many nations. The Balearian^, or the 
people of the iflands now called Majorca and Mi- 
norca, excelled at the fling. They were fo atten- Veget. dt 
tiye in exercifing their youth in the ufe of it, that "j^cfifi, 
they did not give them their food in the morning 
tilt they had hit a mark. The Balearians were very 
much employed in the armies of the Carthaginians 
and Romans, and greatly contributed to the gain- 
ing of viftories. * Livy mentions fome cities of 
jA^chaia, Egium, Patrse, and Dymae, whofe inha- 
bitants were (UU more dexterous at the fling thaa 
the Balearians. They threw fliones farther, and 
^ith greater force and certainty, never failing to 
hit what part of the face they pleafed. Their flings 
difcharged the ftones with fo much force, that 
neither buckler nor head-piece could refift their im- 
petuofity ; and f the addrefs of thofe who managed 
them was fuch, according to the Scripture, that 
they could hit an hair, without the ftones going 
either on one fide or the other. Inftead of ftones 
they fometime^ charged the fling with balls of lead, 
which it carried much farther. 

Javeljns, There are two forts of them, which 
»re: . 

T^6c(pi^i hajla. I call it javelin. It was a kind. 
of dart not unlike an arrow, the wood of which 
was generally three feet long, and one inch thick. 
The point was four inches long, and tapered to fo 
fine an end* that it bent at the firft ftrolce in fuch 

• Longius, cert'ufquc, & validiore i£hi quam Balcaris fimditrr, 
CO telo 11(1 funt— Non capita folum hoflium vulnerahant, fed quern 
locum deftiDaflTent oris. Linf,\, 38. n. 29. 

t Amonj^ all this people there nverefewen hundred men Irfi-handed, -> 
%vyy one could Jling flones at an beur^breadtb'^ and not mffs. Judg. 
XX. x6. 

Z 3 a man- 
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without points, which fcrvcd to ftrike with the 
edge, as were thofe of the Gauls, of which we (hall 
foon fpeak. There were others Ihortcr and ftrong- 
er, which had both point and edge, punStim & 
C4!fim^ fuch as the Spanifh fabres' were, which the 
Romans borrowed from them, and ufed ever after 
with advantage. * With thefe fabres they cut off 
arms and heads, and made moft horrible wounds, 
at one blow. 

The manner, in which the fword was worn by 
the antients, was not always alike. The Romans 
generally wore it on the right thigh, to leave room, 
without doubt, for the moving of the buckler with 
more freedom, which was on the left fide : but, in 
certain remains of antiquity, we fee that their fol- 
diers wore them on the left. 

It is remarkable, that neither the Greeks nor Ro- 
mans, the two moll warlike nations of the world, 
wore fwords in time§ of peace ; nor was duelling 
known amongft them. 

Pikes or Lances were ufed by almoft all na- 
tions. Thbfe which we fee upon the monuments, 
made in the times of the Rolnan emperors, are 
about fix feet and an half long, including the iron 
pointy ; 

The Sariffa of the Macedonians was of fo pro- 
digious a length, that one could fcarce believe fuch 
a weapon could be ufed, if all the antients did not 
agree in this point. They give it a. length of fix- 
teen cubits, which makes eight yards. 

Bows and Arrows are of the moft remote an- 
tiquity. There were few nations who did not ufc 
them. The Cretans were efteemed excellent ar- 
chers. We do not find that the Romans ufed the 
bow in the earlieft times of the republic. They 
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iatroduced it afterwards ; but it appears that they 
fiad Icarce any archers except thofe of the auxiliary 
troops. ^ 

The Sling was alfo an inftrument of war much, 
uied by many nations. The Balearian^, or the 
people of the iflands now called Majorca and Mi*- 
norca, excelled at the fling. They were fo atten- Vcget. dt 
tiye in exercifing their youth in the ufe of it, that "i^c^ifi. 
they did not give them their food in the morning 
till: they had hit a mark. The Balearians were very 
much employed in the armies of the Carthaginians 
and Romans, and greatly contributed to the gain- 
ing of victories. * Livy mentions fome cities of 
Achaia, Egium, Patras, and Dymae, whofe inha- 
bitants were dill more dexterous at the fling thaa 
the Balearians. They threw fliones farther, and 
M^ith greater force and certainty, never failing to 
bit what part of the face they pleafed. Their flings 
difcharged the ftones with fo much force, that 
neither buckler nor head-piece could refift their im- 
petuofity ; and f the addrefs of thofe who managed 
them was fuch, according to the Scripture, that 
they could hit an hair, without the ftones going 
either on one fide or the other. Inftead of ftones 
they fometimes charged the fling with balls of lead, 
which it carried much farther. 

Javelins, There are two forts of them, which 
Are: . 

T^^i^i hajla. I call it javelin. It was a kind. 
of dart not unlike an arrow, the wood of which 
was generally three feet long, and one inch thick. 
The point was four inches long, and tapered to fo 
fine an endj that it bent at the firft ftrolce in fuch 

• Longius, cert'ufque, & validiore ifhi quam Balcaris fiinditrr, 
eo telo 11 fi funt— Non capita folum hoffium vulnerahanty fed quern 
locum deftirvaffent oris. iw. 1. 38. n. 19. 

t Amonj^ all this people there iverefcven hundred men Uft-handed^ % 
fv;r^ (mt could Jling ftones at an bair-breadthj and no f mifs. Judg. 
XX. 16. 

Z 3 a man- 
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a manner, as to be ufclefs to the enemy. The 
light-armed troops ufedit. * They carried feveral 
javelins in their left hand, with which they hel3 
their buckler, in order to have the right free, 
either to dart javelins at a diftance, or to life 
the fword. fLivy gives qach of them feven ja- 
velins. 

*ra<rU ; Pilum. I cal I this^ the gri^t JavfUn J, be* 
caufe thicker and ftronger than the other. The le- 
gions darted it at the enemy, before they came to 
clofe fight. When they had neither time nor room, 
they threw it upon the jground^ and charged th| 
enemy fword in hand. 

The Cavalry had almoft the fame arms as the 
foot: the helmet, the cuirafs, the fword, the lance, 
and a fmaller or lighter buckler. ' 

V/e fee in Homer, that in the Trojan vjrar the 
moft diftinguiflied perfons rode on chariots drawn 
by good horfes, with an efquire or charioteer, ini 
order to charge through battaKons with the greater 
vigour, and to fight with more advantage froni 
them. But people were foon undeceived in thefq 
points, by the double inconvemence of being (top- 
ped fliorc by hedges, trenches, and ditches -, or re- 
maining ufelefs in the midfts of the enemy, when 
the horfes were wounded. 

The ufe of chariots armed with fcythes was after- 
wards introduced. ' Thefe were placed in the frOiit 
of the battle, to begin it by breaking the enemy. 

♦ Et cum cominus vcnerant, gladiis a velitibus trucidabantur. 
Hie miles tripedalehi parmam habet, $C iii dextra haftaB, quiba» 
^tninits utitur—* ^od ft pede coUato pugnandum eft, d'anflatis in* 
tevam haftis, ftr'ingit gladium. Li*v, i. 38. n. 21. . 
* t Eis J)armae breviorcs ouam equeftres. & feptena jacula quater- 
Sps Ibiigai pedes datk, i>raenxa ftrro, quale haftis veliUribus ineft. 
JJfv. 1. id. n. 4. 

' t Anna Romano fcutum — & pUum baud paulo quam haft^ 
vchemciitius ifttt mJfTuque telum. i^i-v. 1. 9. n. 19. 

"•■' This' 
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This manner of fighting was at firft in great ufe 
amongft all the people of the Eaft, 'and was be- 
lieved decifive with regard to viftory. The people 
who excelled moft in the art of war, as the Greeks 
and Romans, did not adopt it ; finding by expe- 
rience, that the cries of the troops attacked in this 
manner, the difcharges of the light-ariiied foldiers, 
and, ftill more than either, the uneven nefs of the 
ground, rendered all the equipage of thcfe chariots 
inefFedtual, and often even pernicious to thofe who 
employed them. 

The nations who had elephants amongft them, 
as thofe of the Eaft and Africa, believed that thofe 
animals, no lefs docile than terrible from their force 
and enormous fize, might be of great ufe to them 
in battles. Accordingly, When inftrufted and guid- 
ed with art, they did them great fervice. They 
carried their guides upon their backs, and were 
ufually placed in the front of their armies. Ad- 
vancing- from thence, they broke the clofeft ranks' 
with an impctuofity that nothing could refift, 
cruflicd whole battalions with their vaft weight, 
and difFufed univerfal terror and diforder. To im- 
prove their eiFed:, totvers were placed on their 
backs, which were like portable baftions, from 
the tops of which chofen troops difcharged darts : 
and javelins upon the enemy, and compleated their 
defeat. 

This cuftom fubfifted long amongft the nations 
I fpeak of, from whom it pafled to other people, 
wjio had learned by fatal experience, how capable 
Ithofp animals were of contributing to victories. 
Alexander, having conquered the nations fubjeft to / 

the Perfian empire, and aftefwards India, began to 
ipake ufe of elephants in his expeditions j and his 
iucceflbrs, in their wars with each other, rendered, 
{hp wfc of them very common. Pyrrhus tranfportcd 
» ? 4 ibme • 
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fomc into Jtaly, arid the Romans learned of that 
general, and afterwards of Hannibal, the advan^ 
tage to be niade of them in a day of battle. ? It 
Vas in the war agajnft JPbiiip, that they iifed thpni 
for thefirft time. 

"But this advantage, ^s great as it appeared, wa5 
balanced by Inconveniences that at length made 
them difapprove of the ufe of elephapts. Tl^e ge- 
i^erals, inflru£led by experience, rendered the at- 
tack of thofgbealls ineffei^gal, by ordering their 
troops to open and give them freepaffage. Beiides 
this, the frightful cries of the enemy^s army, 
joined >yith an hail of darts ^nd ftones, difcharged 
on all fides by t;he archers and (lingers, put them 
into cpnfiifion, rnade them mad and fprious, and 
often obliged them to turn pppn their owp troops, 
and commit the havock amongft them intended 
Uv.l %7. againft the enemy. *At fuch/ times, he who guided 
«• 49; the elephant was obligeid, for avqiding that mif* 
fortune, to plunge an iron fpike into their heads, 
upon which' they fell dead immediately. 
Vcgct.1.3. Caiiifels, befides being employed to carry, were 
^ *3* alfo of fervice in battle^. They had this conve- 
itt^op. nience in theni, that in dry and Tandy countries 
1.7.^.176- they could fupport thirft with eafe. Cyrus jmade 
great ufe of them in the battle; again (l Croefus, and 
they contributed very much to the yidory he gained 
over him, becaufe the horfes of the latter, not 
being able to fupport the fmell of them, were im- 
l'iv.1.37. tnediately put into diforder.. We find, in Liyy, the; 
».4o- Arabian archers mounted on camels with fwordsof 
fix feet long, to reach the enemy from the high 
backs of thofe animals. Sometimes two Arabian 
archers fat jpack to back upon the f^me. catpel, in 

* Confulln aciem defcendit, ante figna prima locatis elephantis: 
quo auxifio turn pnmum Kdmaniy quia captos aliquot bello Punico 
ittbebantj u/tfunt, liv. I. 31. n. 36. 

^rder 
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prdcr to be able, even in flying, to difcHarge their 
flarts and arrows againft their purfuers. 

Neither the elephants nor camels were of any 
fcrvice iri armies, in comparifon with that of the 
horfe. That animal feems defigned by nature for 
battles. There is fomething martial in his air, his 
cheft, his pace, as Job fo well obferves in his ad- Job xxiux, 
tnirable delcription bf him, '^^^' 

In many countries, the horfe as well as horfeman 
were entirely covered with armour of iron: thefe 
were called catapbraSi equites. 

But what is hard for us to comprehend, amongft 
all the anticnt people, the horfe had neither ftirrups 
ioor faddle, and the riders never ufed boots. Edu- 
cation, exerjcifc, and habit, had accuftomed them 
not to want thofe aids ; and even rwt to perceive 
that there was any occafion for them. There were 
feme horfemen; fuch as the Numidians, who did v 
not know fo much as the ufe of bridles to guide 
their horfes, and who, notwithftanding, by their 
yoiceonly, or the ufe of the heel or fpur, made 
them advance, fall back, ftop, turn to the righ^ ^ 

or left ; in a word, perform iall the evolutions o^ 
the beft difciplined cavalry. Sometimes, having 
- two hprfes, they leaped from one to the other even 
in the heat of battle, to eafe the firft when fatigued. 
, Thefe l^umidians, as well as the Parthians, were 
never rhore terrible, than when they fcemed to fly 
ih rough fear and cowardice. For then, facing 
fuddenly about, they difcharged their darts or 
arrows upon the enemy, who expefted nothing 
iefs, and fell upon thcrii with more impetuofity 
than ever. 

I have related hitherto what I found moft: im- 
portant concerning the arms of the antients. In 
all times the great captains had a particular atten- 
tion to the armour of their troops. They did not 
cire whether they glittered or not with gold and 

filver; 
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filver-, they left fuch idle ornaments to foft and 
efFeminate nations, like the Perfians. They * ap- 
proved a more lively and martial brightnefs, one 
that might infpire terror, fuch as was that of fleel 
and brals* 
^cnoph. It was not only the brightnefs, but the quality 
Pyrop- . of the arms in particular, to which great generals 
'* ' * * were attentive. The ability of Cyrus the Great, 
was juftly admired, who, qpon his arrival at the 
camp of his uncle Gyaxares, changed the arms of 
his troops. Moft of them ufed almoft only the 
bow and javelin, and confequendy fought only at ' 
a.diftancc; a kind of fight, .wherein the greater 
number had eafily fhe fuperiority. He armed them 
with bucklers, cuirafles, and iwords or axes, in 
order to their being in a condition to come to clofe 
fight immediately with the enemy, whofe mul- 
titude thereby became ufelefs. Iphicrates, the 
celebrated general of the Athenians, made feve* 
ral ufeful alterations in the armdur of the fol- 
fdiers, in regard to their fhields, pikes, fwprds, and 
cuirafles. 
fhif. m Philopoemen alfo, as I have obferved in it?f place,. 
fhilop. changed the armour of the Achasans, which, be- 
^* ^ ^* fore him, was very defejftive ; and that alteration 
did not a little contribute to render them fuperior 
to all their enemies. There are many example^' 
of this kind, which it would be too long to repeat 
here, that (hew, of what advantage tQ an army is' 
the ability of a general, when applied to reforming 
whatever may be defeftive; and how dangerous it 
it is tenacioufly to retain cuftoms cfl:ablifhed by 
length of time, without daring to make apy altera-' 
tions in them, however judicious and neceflfary. 

* Macedonum difpar acies eratj equis virifque, non auro, noi^. 
dlfcoiori veile, fed ferro atque aere fulgcntibus. ^ Curt^ 1. 3. c. 3 

Ntv 
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No people were ever more rtmote from this 
Icrupul6us dttachment than the Romans. Haidng 
attentively (iudied .what their neighboiirs and enc- 
piies p. adtifed, they well knew how to apply it to 
their own advantage ; and by the different altera-* 
tions they introduced in their arniies, as well with 
regard to their armour, as whatever elfe related 
to military affairs, they rendered themfelvcs in- 
yincibie. 



ARTICLE IV. 

S E C T. I. 

Preliminary cares of the general. 

AL L that we have feen hitherto, the raifing 
of troops, their pay, their arms, their pro- 
^ilioins, is in a manner on* the mechanifm of 
wan There are other ftill' more important cares, 
^hat depend upon the general's ability and expe- 
Tience. 

Thole, who have diftingqiflied themfelves moft 
in the knowledge of military affairs, have always 
believed it particularly incumbent on the general 
to fettle the plan of the war ; to examine whether 
it is moft neceffary to aft upon the offenfiye or de- 
fcnfive i to concert his meafures for the one or the 
other of thofe purpofes-, to have an exaft know- 
ledge of the country into which he marches his 
army, to know the nQmber and qdality of the 
enemy's troops ; to penetrate, if poffible, his de- 
JTigns ; to take proper meafures at diftance for dif- 
concerting them ; to forefee all the events that may 
happen, in order jo be prepared for them ; and to 
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keep all his refblutions fo well diiguiled ]aad fc 
iFecret, rhat no part of them cfcapes him and takci 
air. In this kft point, perhaps, nothing was evei 
better obferved than amongft us, in the war iatel 
^7i^f terminated ; which is not a littk for the honour of 
the miniftry and officers, 

f^ 1*8*' ^' ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^" ^^* ^^^ ^gainft Perfeus, the 
^ ' * wife precautions tafcien by Paulus Emilius, before 
opening the campaign, that nothing might be 
wanting to the fuccefs of it j which precautions 
were the principal caufe of his conquering that 
prince. 

It is upon fhefe preliminary provifions the fucceft 
^f enterprifes depends. And it was by them Cyrus 
began, as foon as he arrived in the camp of his 
uncle Cyajcares, who had not thought or taking 
any fuch nieafures. 

It is amazing to confider the orders given by 
the fame Cyrus, before he marched againft the 
enemy -, and the immenfe detail into which he 
entered with rcfped: to all the neccffaries of the 
army. 

He was to march fifteen days through countries 
that had been deftroyed, and in which there were 
neither provifions nor forage: he ordered enough 
of both for twenty days to be carried, ai^d that the 
fpldiers, infteadpf loading themfelves with baggage, 
£hould exchange that burthen for an equal one of 
provifions, without troubling themfelves about 
oeds or coverlids for flceping, the want of which 
their fatigue would fupply. They were accuftom- 
cd to drink wine, and, to prevent the fudden change 
of their drink from making them fick, be ordered 
them to carry a certain quantity with thcrp, and 
to ufe themfelves by degrees to do without it, and 
to content themfelves wich water. He advifed 
them alfo to carry fait provifi9ns along with them^ 

hand- 
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i ^^and- mills for grinding torn, and medteinej (of 
ind tai^he iick : to put into every carriage a fickle and 
wasei* mattock, and upon every bead of burthen an asc 
ar Jai^nd a fcythe, and to take care to fupply themfelves 
tonourrwith a thoufand other necelTaries. He carried alfo 
along with him fmiths, 0ioemakers,^ and othef 
(euj^^ workmen, with all manner of tools ufed in^ their 
;^ jcj. trades. For the reft, he declared publicly, that 
Jght "whoever would charge himfelf with the care; of 
cauti: lending provifions to the camp, fliould be honoured 
'^ I and rewarded by himfelf and his friends i and even 
• if they wanted money for that fervice, provided 
»fe2 ^^^y would give fecurity, and engage to follow 
^C^ the army, he would affift them with it. A detail 
^[ of this kind, part of which I have omitted, is 
^ not unworthy of a general, nor a great prince, aa 

Cyrus was, 
itcd: ^^ ^^ ^^ Pericles's harangue to the Athenians, Th«cyJ^ 
jj^ in regard to the Peloponnefian war, how much^*?* 
j^lij' that great man, who adminiftered the affairs of his 
jf . republic with fo much wifdom, excelled in the fci- 
ence of war, and how vaft and profound his fore^ 
j^ fight was. He regulated the plan of the war, not 
,^' only for one campaign, but for its whole dura- 
' tion ; and fettled it upon the pcrfeft knowledge he 
'^ had himfelf, and imparted to the Athenians, of the 
^^ Lacedaemonian forces. He determined them to . 
^^ (hut themfelves up within their walls, and to fuf- 
u] fer their lands to be ruined, rather than hazard a 
u battle againft an army much more numerous than 
,^ their own •, whilft, on his fide, he went with a fleet 
". to ravage the whole coaft of Peloponnefus, He 
I recommended to them efpecially not to form any 
enterprifes abroad, and not to think of any new 
conquefts, upon which conditions he aflured them 
of vidtory. It was from delpifing this advice, and 
carrying their arms into Sicily, that the Athenians 
were ruined. 

Wa$ 
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Was there ever any thing more wife or better 
toncerted than Hannibars plan of attacking tho 
« Romans in their own country ! He propofed the 

fame defign to Antiochusi which woujkl ha^e diP 
trefied th^Rdmans exceedingly, had he followed 
it : but that prince had neither fufficient extent o^ 
mindi nor difcernment enough, to comprehend its 
whole advantage and wifdom.. 

Alexandc^r had perhaps been flopped il}K>rt, reduced 
by famine, and obliged to retreat into his own 
kingdom, if Darius, as we have obferved above,* 
had deftroyed the country through which his army 
was to pafs; and had madcf a powerful diverfiont 
in Macedonia, as Memnon, one of bis generals, 
and one of the greateft captains of antiquity, ad- 
vifed him. 

To form fuch plans is not to riialce war fromi 
day to day, and in a manner by chance, and ta 
wait till events determine us •, but to vl& like a 
great man, and with a }uft knowledge of the caafe 
we have in hand. * Enterprifes, concerted with fo 
much wifd6m, feldom fail of fuccefs. 

* Qui vi6lorIam cupit, milites imbiiat diligcDter. Qui,fecundo9 
optat evcntus, dimicct arte, non caili. f^eget, 1. 3=. In prologs 
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S E C T. 11. 

Defarture and march of the troops. 

TH E beginning and end of the war, the de- Xcnoph, 
parture and return of the troops, were al- j*^ Cyrop* 
ways folemnifed by public afts of religion and ia- * *' 
crifices. 

The reader undoubtedly remembers, that, in the 
advice Cambyfes, king of the Perfians, gave hit 
fon Cyrus, when he fet out for his firft campaign, 
he infifted principally upon the neceflity of not un- 
dertaking any aftion great or fmall, either for him^ 
felf or others, without having firft confulted the 
gods, and offered facrifices to them. He obferved ibXd. i. a, 
this counfel with furprifing exaftnefs. When he 
arrived upon the frontiers of Perfia, he facrificed 
viftims to the gods of the country, and to thbfe of 
Media, as foon as he entered it,, to implore their 
aid, and that they would be propitious to him. 
.His hiftorian is not afhamed to repeat, in many 
places, that this prince took great care, upon all 
occafions, to difcharge this duty, upon which he 
made the whole fuccefs of his enterprifes depend. 
Xenophon himfelf, a warrior and philofopher, ne- 
ver engaged in any important affair, without hav- 
ing firft confulted the gods. 

All Homer*s heroes appear very religious, and 
have recourfe to the divinity, on all occafions and 
dangers. 

Alexander the Great did not quit Europe, and 
enter Afia, without having firft invoked the divi- 
iiities of both. 

Hannibal, 
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i-ir. 1. 2i; Hannibal^ before he engaged in the war jT- 
* * * gainft the Rpmiarisi went expfefsly to Cadiz, td 
acquit himfelf of the vows he had made to HEer- 
cules, and to implore his proteftion by nfeW ones^ 
for the fuccefs of the expedition he had undpr- 
taken. . v v * . t 

The Greeks were very religious obferVers of 'thJ^ 
duty. Their affriie^ htvki took the field without' 
being attended by arufpices, fecrificcrs, and bther 
interpreters of the will of the gods, of which'ttfey; 
believed it their duty tO be allured before they ha- 
zarded a battlej , . * 

But, of all the nations of the world, the Roriianisf 
t^rere the rtioft exact in their recourfe to the divi- 
nitjr, either * in j^e beginning of theif years, ' in 
the great daftgers to Which they found themfelves' 
foriietimts e>dpofed, or after thelf vidofies-, an(^ 
afcribed the ftictefi 6f thfeir arms fold/ to *fh# 
care they had taken to render thii homagfe td theit« 
gods, • . / .• «r 

They were miftaken in the 6bj^£t, not th^ prm-i" 
ciple ; and this univerfal cuftom of ali hariori^* 
jQiews, that they always acknowledged a filprenrfy' 
almighty Being, who governed th6 World, and dlfi* 
pofed at his will of all events, and in pattiddlaf' 
of thofe of war, attentive to the prayers and vowiK 
^ddreffed to him. 



* Efut belli (cdntra AjinU>alcm) catisa fuppllcatia pier iirbem ha^ 
bitd, xts^t ad6r^ti'(liiy ut bene ac leliciter eveairet.quod beUuin^ 
popiiltu iRonfianu9 juflii&t. X<<v. U 2t« n# ly. 

Civitas reltgtofa, in principiis taaxim^ novor^m beUonii% iu|^ 
plicationes babttk* Id.\. 31. a«^. . • ^ 
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March of the army. 

When tvtvj thing was ready, and the army 
ftflembkd at the time and place fixed, it began 
to march. To avoid prolixify, I ftiall ' fpeak 
• only of the Romans in . this place : from whence 
the Reader" may form a judgment of other na- 
tions. 

It is amazing to confider the loads under which 
the foldiers marched.- Befides thtir arms, fays* 
Cicero, the buckler, the fword, the helmet, (the 
javelins^ or .half-pifces, might be added) befides 
thefe arms which they confide:rai no more as a 
burthen than theif limbs, for they faid their arms 
were in a manner a foldier's members, they carried 
proviiions for feveral days, and fometimes for three 
weeks or a month, with all the implements for 
drcffing their food, and each a (lake or palifado 6f 
confidcrabic weight, f Vegetius recommends the 
exercifing young foldiers, in carrying a weight of 
Above five and forty pounds a day's march in the 
ufual pace of the army, in order to their being ac- 
cuilomed to it againft times of occafion and ne- 

• Noftri Mcercitus primum unde homen habeat. Tides. Deiiid^ 
cvi labor, quantus agminis ! ferre plus dimidiati iticnfis cibaria, 
ferre ii quid ad ufum velint, jferre vallum : nam Icutum, gladium, 
galeam in onere noftri milittes non piu» numerant quam numerosy 
hicertoSy manus. Arma enim membra miHtis efle ducunt ; qu« 
Quidem ita genint apte, ut, fi ufus foret, abje6lis oneribut^ expe- 
4itis armis, ut roembrist pugnare i^i&nt. Cic, TufaU. ». a. 37. 

f Pondus quoqut baiiUare ufque ad 60 libnis U iter facere 
gradu militari, frequeptlifim« cogendi funt juniores, quibus ia 
ai-duis expeditionibus neceflitas imminet annooam paiiter & anxu 
portapdi. feg^* L 1. c» 19* 

VoLi I. , . A a ccffity^ 
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Ceffity. ■"'•*'A-n#tfe^W^' thc'braftice-of^e arSeoc 
veget.i.i. The\ifS3f t marth^Bf the HowiitfarfWy,. ace 

thdfehd paces .'to etfcb leaguie/ ^1'^h!^ '.t^ 

:mpn^lil \o accuftetn . the fofcferS' to itiSi^.^%ft 

as' wel I as horf«' were' Obfigpd' lio ^tiakc thfe ^i)ii!&. 

Be bell. By -an.exaa cakplution of ''wha't C«i^ 'rfe&ie^df * 

Gall. 1.7. fuddert triarchy which he made itt4hefilne'R\t5btf. 

,fieged 'Ger^ovla^^We'liiKltHat in iSir' iihtf ^^i^jfy 

hours fe marched fifty thoufefid ta^. "T^ls^ 

did with- the uttftb^; exi^tion. ' irtl?^iijfin^'fffe 

lefs than half, it!nial£«S die <i|A&f^yf^'tiia^'# 

:fix leagues. ' • ■- ^^ • vT/^?-J'^' ^' If'^' 

Xenopfc. Xendplibn ■regolail(rHfctia)WtfWJMMS'|rtiiiicHfe 

deExped. of ^jjc tfoops,' wHp fc'curn^d Mitp Wc^ i^ft^mi 

p.'I;*: '■ death of the youjjger Cyrtfe; ;^d^fHii^"tf/e^¥.?b 

retreat To much cciebfatMiri'Ki^ft'dM'o^^ff^fc 



marches, one wirfi the othfer/^^ei^i^fixTftto 
ga's, that is to f?y, iriore t^n fii{-8riflttr4QgfliS. 
the ufual marches ''8f^;oW'i■rffi^iiI¥^Jfar^rb& 
bfeing To. longi^ a^ fefs' mi tafy ^te^ifiifcgHifty 
iiow the antients ma<5e;thern JaT-' Jf1fti9^taaafiffib 
Jia,ve, varied' very mu<^/'"wHlcli.'j>efHS6s •li^e^,'^- 
fon 6f this^difFefence''l5et;i^e^n^tlB'Ws'WJIh 
andoyrs.", •■•••. •■ -'•■'■■'^-' ,niy7o fhnv/yBnE 
'■■■■ ■.,' '. ■ ■ •' 'w <•■! ■'■r.m ^:.i\-i 2i£3\( liir';} lo^ 
3- ,(iftiKoB:f«ju« W]iatriisweiR»ffl*j«w»9t»awi b^a ftns 

.^/ <wi^ir ^i&^ ^warlike Ronfan under arms, 

-^ "^llf^litari gmdti Vij^fnti'mnHst p4flftkHtt4itrii^aAi|ittEuaE(^qiiiiii^0 

afeftivis conficienda funt. Veget, I. i. c/9. .^5^3 Ais'^' a; v\<i\^ -.2. ' 

\^g FraraJwigA <was nT-iPfim ncMfwt^^ ilmmsa^ ^iBb^nUaf 

rwfifiecrof thtfty fia^et^ ta€b J^im»fu^i9ndmi onLlF^m^i^ 

.MKCtrical paces. 
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J. ,Tif wyrful^. and cvm t^,dji5Utor, marched at 
%ne"^&cad pf the legloris on foot, becaufe thcgreatefl: 
^}^ft of. i;^^, Rpxaaos ^f;pn(iftiing in. the infantry, 

?SK I^^^^^Jff lV?^5^^^ ^^^ geqcrar to remaiii 
^^^ys^^Ltjclt^^c^d (^^^ ^lif, as ag^ 

ibrijjJSfjmij^ diiStator, to .fupport 

^^f^ugj^f, *^b^qrq.}ie.,jtet'p^it;fQr,the army, he 
WRW%i^^%9^^ a difpenfation 

^frbm^ )tJiai!.^,1% ,p|lgbliiRed by ^ntient 

^^pft9iini3j\^djfjpe^^qp Jfa.ride on. hdrfeback. 
.Td§9^?JFys ijggreftgw^^ Caefar as indcfati- 

j^^lftrma^^mgg^,^^^ ti5 araai?s^ fpnie- 

'^i^^W^^h^^^^^ %^ ftlne:dy or how hard 

foeVer It rained, f Pliny pfaSes Trajan, for having -^ 

^dcc^uft^ojc^tji^j^ on foot at the 

4i?a(|^ t|l9?]e|j^ his xotnm^nd^ without ^ 

e^pr,^^^ though he, had 

}^^fmm^ coiiijt^s, tp^t|:a,V)srfe J? anfl lie always did 

'ihi^^.^y^ of 

)8(pq|i:i^ffi^ or forded 

^^j^^f- It wa^ in oj-apf.^a^jbeibJe to do the fame, 

Pj^^m^^poift sU the, fatigues of war, that the 

.^|}gg^p«;iffs exe^ and 

~ |^tl.f ^g?, 3^ad, , all covered . with ; fwqat after fuch 

^^if^K ^M^WM^ threv^ ,tjtiiei:nfel^es. into the Tyber, 

and fwaib over it. Care was taken tp form thofe 

for feveral years that were to recruit the legions, 

and had not ^cr?^fcftforc. For this purpofe 

they made.i'tifble^, of tl*? '^Jffvjft h^afthj,; the moft 

. itdifc^v aiMt the nioft robuft; They w§rc exer* 

♦ Dilator tvfikM ptPfm^Si^^^jh^cnd^trelk^itt. Lh^ 

l.z^ n. 14. ^--^•^y;4^-• '-'^ '■:\' • '-: •-, 

^^t'L^^rw ultra fi<fem jatieA*^ cfttt : m^^agt^ilafc rioAnunquafn 
3ii^ap faipu9Qriptdib«s.^slKibftttf C3^^ fe^i iioil}er^ir«t« 

Sueton. in JuL Caf. - - ' • .i,-,\ J ' .*^, - * 

i(sw4:t^lfer bB^moAn iQiatittlNk^fiuiii :iegio(pe% 4ucercsrTrp*«ocr vehicu- 
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cifcd'tty-fttiguesv itlarches,' and 'lolls, WKicii ^er^ 
gradually incfeafed j''ihd flich'as'^x^Prierice ftidwecf 
to be'uittqiml m thii dJfdpline were'dlfditf^cL iiiS, 
only trkd fofdiers rfetaincd,' \Viio^forWe^ci a boffy'oi^ 
fcb4n-tvo6ps/". ^ ^"-'^ ^ ' i";^->^^^'-^^'^ ^'^; 
' It 'was' this' manly, ^ h^^rdy, and" i^Kitf'edti't^allH^^^ 
Whijch at^ Rome, ahd long 'befoi^' at'^Slia?tk,^ W 
jB.Perfia^ in the time of 'Cyrlis, ^miB^ mibrdH^rv' 
indefetigable andlnvihdble. ^-' ' " •'^."''' r^] 

CcnJiruSiion and fortification of'4be^Athp. -^ \''^'' 

Si^ppofe the aniiy'ti.pon a'iriirdh. ''^h'ougli'^it. 
_ were ftill in the'tcmtol^' ofl^bnVe^^and 
only bne night to'pafif' ih a place,' \it fncimpea^^m;,' 
• alT the forms, with^rio (nlier.diffbfefi^(i^^'than^\W 
the camp was Icfs 'ibFrified''thei^^'p(^A^^^^ 
tbfc enemy*^ country/ ''Ffo^i' tfvAicfej' comes ^^W^^ 



I 



day' 
was 
tiv. 1. 37. a c&na* 
weiie 




bdbuitj ^ 

Tills '"evactnefi of the 'Romaris" ih'tiieil* own 
country fufEciently* intimates their flriftnefs when 
in 'fijght.of^ or near, the eoemy. It was a iaw . 
amongft them, eftablifhed by long cuftom, never 
to' hazard a battle, till they had fihilhed their camp../. 
'We havefeen Paulus Emilius fpend and arreft xhoi 
ardour of his whole army to attack Perfeiis, for no/r 
other reaibn, but becaufe they had not forqfied. - 

their 
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th^r c^mp. * J«> t^e war., with .the GayJs,; the 
comm^aders 'o/r^ne Rorp^n afrnjf were rej)l:oachc<i 
^it| hayiag Qjiiftte^ tl^iisjvjf?^ R?ec;5ijitipri^.An.d 'the 

it. ''if'tie fuccefs of arms being uncertaiia^^ the Ra*- 

fre^t i^^^^fe^^^ ,>l^oi^<, r. 'The ■fQrtHied;^ aro'p' "jp^ 
^^%l5?Mf ^Df Rt>y*s^ ?^^^^PW^ ;ife<:€iv^d^ thp.troVJps 
that retired in fafety, ia)?^Jifdi .ti?V(P .tQ; jenetWithe 
battle with more fuccefs, and prevented thcTr being ' • ^ 
entirely routed ; whereas, without the refuge of a 
camp, an army, thppgh ponjpqfe^ of good croops, 
was expofed to a final defeat, ahd to being inevit- 
ably cut^ fp. pi^qes.^ • " . 

The camp was of a fquare form, contrary to 
the cpftomrof t|>q greeks, vyho made theirs round/ 
i*?^n^, citizen^. a4>d allies divided the work equally 
tefween tnem. ,,Ir^^ihe enemy .were near, part ot 
tfiy trpdps^cQjpi^tin.iiei^^^^^^^ arms, whilft the reft 
W(ft^e eniplbyej^^ t|irdwiqg . up. the intrenchmentsl 
TfU^.i.-'U^'^ii. u-. jt^'^::.^ s, 1^« ;.ir greater or lefs 




-..^tu, avv.H»u4*Tg .to tTieoCcafion, They *were at 
le^ft^eieiii; fe^tj !brp by fix deep-; bur they were 
offt^n jwetve .feet In. &i;eadth, aiid fometitt\es tnore', 
tcf^fe% Of tv^^jrvty*,. ^^Qf .the carda dug out of the 
foW, ;aQq |throwci up on the fide of tlie'camp, 
tliiy-%^^ breaft-work, and; t^ 

m^Ke it' th^ fir^Her,. thej[ ipingled it with tUrf- cut . 
in ii' certain fize and form. Upon the brovy, of 
thi$ parapet th^ palifadoqs were planted. I fliall;!C- 

•^ifer^ibuni mlfitum non loco' callris ante capto, fton pr^ 
miitfiit* vWlo qtto receptii^ dfibt-j— * inftrmint aciem, i^wJ.'s* 

f 'Trifanam Roman! muniebant, alius exercit.us praelio fptentus 

g^^r-r^togbU latteta caltroJ-um fmgulis attnhiiil: legidnihu* 
mujikni?^ %?^WV^- ^^ eandcm magjnituidmem praefici jubetjj.re- 
liqicrkl Ifegfort^s in Wmis^peditas contra Hoftem conftkuit, Caf- d^ 

'tjr- Aa3 peat 
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peat alljhf l^l»b?PI:.;W#.«£^ora^fi^ 
ftrqj;ig?hc;Qed,-(;Iif>ug^J ^^ ^ft^g^ dpn^ ^ Ji 

giver, ty (X ^Mu>U}3 ^^^K^^^ i^,i cjit 

tpufet^^nj.. ,,,. ^.,^, - ; ^ • . 

>oIyb. Tbi«,;,<iuftQm,;^6y§; Polybius, whicji j^ e^fjf to 
1. 17. p. put ill pr^dlijqq^, ^jpngft tT.e Rom ans „' p^li'^s ^ for 
754* 755* imppffi^ic witl|,.tJbj^ ^reeks, They call nari^y 
fuppojft ^cir ,9wa>;r^ight upon their marches ; 
whilft tbe.Ronji^s^jnpcwithtUndmg "the bW^ 
which) bwgs.ia; ^th^if Jp:\oulders,, and thejavelins 
which' ttey dwry y^Jfh^'^^ hands j^ load ;rhemfelyes 
alfo with fiakes, or. pahfadoes, which are very ^jfk^ 
rent from thofe; ,of the , greeks. Vyiith"^ tlie _ latl^r^ 
thofi; are' beft wj^ch^^ave many flranft'bn^^ 
about the trunk. The Romans, on tlfie cohtranf, 
leave onjy thw or fpijr acmoft:^ upon if, an4 t'lhiit 
only Qijitme fide. ^Jp jHi? manner ^'.j^nan^can «rry 
two or three bcp^i|9^^th?r, and muci),>^of^ Jfc 
niay b^iaadp:,o| them.j, Thofe of^^he^Crceks are 
moryr-.e^fily PHlle4^if4Rj J. If the ftak^q ^e j^xM^'fy 
-itfelf^ lasuits br^n^h^^^re ftrongj^and iri §;^ieat num- 
ber, IV^QtG^ ; ths^g fp'fl j^T^ >Vi' i eaiir^ pult it away ; 
and th^rd>y aft ppepij}g is mad? for .^nc ^neiriy, 

witho^tpr^fiJiohi^njfljfHc the. neighbouring^ flakes 
will ife^f IpQ^fied^T^ayre their br^ncfics are too 
fihiirt to b^int^e^wi^^^g. with each other ; But this 
is not.th6><;jtf§jbWii;h.,^e- Romans. ^ The branCiies 
.^f »th§ir p^ifedpes a;*t fo^ftrongly inftrrted into_cach 
oth9fy,fih^i;*i^i^h?rd)tpi.diIlingui(h the ftake'ifhey 
.bck>iig'^4-; Andic is .as. little practicable ro thrull 
the .haiHl thfci^gl\.thejfe branches ro pull up .'the 
palifad'oes, becaufe, being well fattened and tivifted 
together, they leave np ppenmg^ and are carefull| 

iharpcnca 



fcawBed ac their ends. Even thougfi they could "■" " 




^iiufu^h i^m^llAcr, that! one caflftfc>t bfe-ftititd'-<««l- 
W'*^Vefti%6ri: • Two or Wrec ti^A mlght^ofifte 



their ftrength ^n vain to draw one oF 



tivenfi' diit. 



^"ik'-phji •Vn'at'^art aftWiffe. bafrteFtrf^^krflMrtBiil 
"i^l^"^Very-^ctilt to'twi* Wrwjgh-r:' ffli- ftiy 

'mcci^br^Whe fa^s) tActx^ns-ndtMii^^f >a®HW 
■ ^'6'^W R"^"aHs1h'"war^'fift)re^#orthy ofljeirfrij^j^ 

'"" Tid'e fdfifif^metifloii,; atfd diftributidfi ^^ the Poiyb. 
.\WereKt"lSftf 6^ ii^^cimh 'were alt»aysPtfi£- fan* ; 
^%WtlfK8#fel^rfiv^^immedj«^-4»ht¥eo^^^^ 
^Yents''vfrrs^%, be-pitdhed.' '^ 'flii^ 
"^frcWaieltt flf fHis:''^herfth^-vNi»ex.to^1«d»r»p, ♦ 
"?f»eV'^Mi^^2k<5^^:the ^ptae(if'';«Wt- wAs^^r^geft • 
' ¥/lts-fittfa1iortJ:=is Wl to' rpai^'thfemftJVefi^^die 
♦^oullc^-ijf V^i?i5A| V^tr^ch i^tma i&m^' dMWp, 
''■^^'b^uW^fHcy' were'cdi^rood, thaeith*^ YoJeifi- 
".°<»tions W^ii^are WW^^^ ftcareJ'tlSfin ii*K)fe 

"of 'art, i^ii^ tiTenctift>fetfieri*c«^fl5t5?ef3gNftig 
. , xBeir cajiipi ..all' Cbrts' irforfas, accdrdWg^'W ^the 
""natbrc of bli'cfes, /ah^^to'vairy^ the d*flfe|eitft'fdirins 

'^'i^'iiieU'dllSftfeSfc^f^^^f/fdidier t6 kBdV?l;(flwaiy 
boflfS5'^J^''f?^^M^^'^'^\°'^^^*^^^ his i(»pL ^d:. 
jKuv-.D -. ,. oar. .gnlnti^ a^'' • - (■■ '' •>•. •■ '.j^The 



5«* ' OF THE-ART M4LI1PARY, 

The form and diftribution of the Roman camp 
admits of great diifipulties, and has occafioned 
great difputes anjppgft^^the learned. I ftiall re- 
peat in this place "what Polybius hits faid upon 
this head, and fhall epdeavovjr to explaia him in 
feme places, and ^ to fupply. what, he has omitted 
in others. 
lpoiyb.1.6. He fpeaks of a confolar army, which, in his 
^yyP* time, . coafiftc^ in the firft, place, of M^ Roijtea 
legioins,' ^sssoh cantmiuiig four^oufai^ twpihunilFed 
fysjii )aad three iuiiulred horfe; andyiiavdo^ieconoi 
. d£..tiie,tcoDp'siiX>frtfa^'aIUe)S, a.lik/e nundbor* o^^ji^r 
fantry^and gfinerallj^ double thejnaadber ofit:^ 
liralry^ijWbich: niadeii^in ail, KamanLcHfid .ail|^$; 
e^t;^>jtboQ£ind Ifix jtrnideeil meoj i For ib^ iktt 
ti^* c^pdtei^^ing the di^pQflti^a•o£^ihisrical6{^^^1^ 
fhouiditemember what^asibeen faid3abi»^e4f^^Mk^ 
diSereast.galrts iafiQiwhkJDiJthe.Sldmqi idgiDn mu 
divided/; 
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:2^ \; ^^:^.s^c'Tr\n. ; 

^fi[[poJition of the J^oman * camp according U 
Pdybius. 

n^i BTaER thc*plaoe'for the c^mp \% marked 
fc^^fi^bt3^^/fa^ w^h is al^vays. chofen 

t&f j»$>ic0]bvQnienoe ia msipafl ito : viater and forage, 
pal^ of i^irisiallocfcd for the generaPs/tent,. which 
I>^all ^oAetwifef^xdl Jithe prfiBtoriirni,- upon an 
j$ig^ler>gpouiod<^rithan, theireft, uiroxn whence Jie 
imty fed widi tlmr^tseMtmik ^11 that pa0ed, and 
difpaQJhi^tbCi'itted^ary.iibfders (t;)* A flag was 
'gi^oefa^ jpWfttbd^on jdiR^round where this tent 
nam ito^^be f4tGb^».^tlouilKdi which a. fiiiiare fpace 
was marked out in fuch a manner, that the four fides ' 
were an hundred feet diftant from the flag, and 
the ground occupied by the conful about four 
acres* Neir his tent were ereded the altar, on 
which facrifices were offered, and the tribunal for 
difpenfingjuftice. 

The conful commands two legions, of which 
each has fix tribunes, which make twelve in alL 
Their tents are placed in a right line parallel to the 
front; of the Prastorium, at the diftancc of fifty 
feet. In this fpace of fifty feet are the horfes, 
beafts of burden, and the whole equipage of the 
tribunes. Then* tents are pitched in fuch a man- 
ner, that they have the Prsetoriqm in the rear, and 
in the front all the reft of the camp. The tents 
of the tri.bunes, at equal diftances from ^ach other, 

♦ At tbi end of this fe&ton the reader nvill find a print cf the R9^ 
jman <amfy with figures to fwhicb tboje in the text refer n 

J ;; 1 ?. take 



5fe OHiTiHaiA^X^JV^Ilil^iAlt^- 

tafcpdjf)3theia?vhol0v,tireodiii d^f tbevgi^iw4ri9pon 
:wbicfa{ttke/lt^iaaia/apEf icw[an?p«Jj(^^)o -unj^i rjx.oi 
. fiiBtttwoen thfe ttotdjdf achfedtegfer^^gfld trii)ftne^in^ 

isf tha Jajibu[nes is Id^^.jvhtdi foxm^^^i^j 9^1^ 
Primpfiay equal ih length :l&-lhe.(^ad)tJteof|j^ 
:<lamp; which. divkfcsstKfc :^hQfc jcamp)-lfttQitte^^p- 
tpeiq0Dd lovteppam.^4':f ^ efv..::3^u/p ou r^EiiT 

^ftgioiM*-' the fpacb i^riKi£hitteiJl^Qc4jri^disJ^^^ 
> liiDtiic£«Aiift) in(io> two eqoai |wts t#{ &i^rj^|oi?f 
.fi%ife^ijfoad^i \^htd»'«iac6dcdb itoff,yJNote>,i»g^ 
of the camp. On each)fid[e on tfecrfiw(e4ift? Wi« 
tbe qsiaro^rs o£ theiiioffei ^ T^iat^Hy^c^iniri^iinci^ 
|H»i 4ir«i Maftarii. <jateM«)eii Ahfi'jT^mm, %^^^^ 
Prindipes, there h 4ai^lh(khb.B4^h^-0p^ 
fame breadth with chat in the middle,/ ^jl^l^,^ 
w«fl^ as: the latter^ mms<,ih9f>^k^l feS^iififothia 
i^aictt, - in J n alfo cn:^ hy.;jhiierofeftr^ ^g^^fl)^ 
fifth, ^intMa, becaQfe it opened beyom} u^yjlj^h 

- Ai'^^foof tin four: bodies |il)#PTeniH^ 

was dtwded ihft) teii'jparte.-, i jchfe}««rabj^ i|^«ft 
dflwmpanies, Tir>TWtfj;t«idi;of thirtpr^^ 
ocfeey bodies into ten mkitf^, /olr^iiil^^^l^n^d 
tmM» mcb^i excqM^.thofil ^ ^ ;^riaeyi9 IST^I^ 

i>f "the horfe/ Triafii^ Pjsncijpev; ^rrW^I^ 
mer^ibvthilf divided^, itach .imp pfeiir /j^uHSJwc^- 
loftft chci^ace laiHgniai tiiiQAlef^m^i^c^kfim 4^- 
ibrioedi --Each ol id!ic&.v(q}i^r^: WM'»fh^^^^fd 
■ .fcer> wtryotway, »»dept.fhofevC)f ^ rtue fT-^^Bk^liifh 
^ere only fifty feet fquare, upon zccf^if^jM 
tb«it>ifcmi]es niirtib(2ii4> u4»k!iwc h«df)e ^Hfi^yj^tn:- 

- The wntsy Whether of ^^ihe^ivrffy ^bilJE^SglPy^ 
: are difj[i<s>ft;d in the' fknfe itt)aS>«j/e^i..»#&j^ff ri&^p^s 

towards the ilreets, <. n p-T[f{:t\To} p^c 



<5I^^Wfi ART MlUITiAin*. ^ 

^Q^Ty^cA*!^ tff Ae timrMgoiBB irt firft qciar- 

t^red Acmg cafch aflver^ airf fepartttdfcy d fptec c/f 

^ffy^feety #hfch is tte tteflldth'crf thfe ftmridi the , 

^^*ffiddJ*. ^ iFltif tavoif j^ rrnafci% itolj i Sol hmdrtd 

ft¥)fefi? .<ittdtf fftfuim^ '^coflniackJ- tWrty^vhorfe on 

^fabh^^fflde^X^)/ '^Klth are the • tiprth ' ptit ^ 

'fiH^ hCiftdr^. Gn the fiBcvof the cstmivy, the 

Triarir are quartered^ a chaoiplefaefamd a ticdop of 

^ht)Tfty kietH irt^th^fawie fwrniv They joio astd tfe 

j-gW6na, blJt the Triirii lurn xbm ba&s upon /rite 

-ftorfc;^ *nd htere (ia^ck tnwiple is only half a& broad 

- k&^tong-, ^aufe thei Triarii are k{% in qiiiaiber ttlsta 

^-^ft* (Sttitr^nd of trt)Ops (5,) n ' . - ; > \j 

-unjit fift^ feet ^diffaftce and), fronting the TihxH^ 

*^A {p^t^bkMortr^ « ftrectbn each fiHfe in Icrjgth, 

'^4ht Prifitjpes awe |)fecid aloujg tlie fide of the in- 

^if'-j^i^id^l** Pttficipeii.th* Haftarii were quaftBred^ ' 
-^iiift^as t^tilcgriQund, bur fronting the diflfercrtt' 

Thus far vre have dcfcrib>ed the quarters Of thfc 

'^'iWfl^Rdifltn^^k^ibns; that • formed the: coftfurs 

^ItrHyi afidwmfiftfed of e^hr thotifand four hwn- . 

" dftd^ feotr^^tid ftic -h\ih&ati iiorfe. it trcinabs 

i>ittr^te tflfl^fe^f thbiillwa. -Their inCwwry were 

^Jje^iMl to' dikt oP tte Rorfaansi^ and ihck cavalry 

^;tWk:ttrthrfi? attrfiber,' jJn! reinorihg, for* Ae ex- 

t^iribhiiWifes" or ^t«W^ thefifth pdrt ofthe in- 

"^airti»yv that is 'to fayy-^fixtfeen hundred fbot^ and 

•'4^* tWrtf'of^thte eavalryv or \^fDur hui^drcd jt^Ai 

^lihUi^ftrMintd in the vdiole feven 'thouftnd. five 

fjiurtdrcd ftnd twenty men^ horfe and foot^ to 

•4]uarcer:"'\ '^'^ ; -?• -^^ : '; -■ * 

^ ^'-At'^ffiFty fe^C diftatwei and facing the Roman 

jiaftarii, a ipacfe which, formed a new ftreet on 

<^iac?h 'fid*i th^^eavalfy of'the allies incaaip(8), 

'Qpm a%i^afi«fe of ^n hondred and, thirty-thrive ftct^ 

foincthing more. , ... , 

Behind 
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BeHiml thit cavalry;, and on the 6me line, in- 
camp tt4f ir. inSanuyiUj)bn -a breadth 'dftWo hundred 

c ^tji^^hcadfof eye>y ihariiplei cim;fekcfi ii^e, arc 
the|ca«$io£iithe-x:cAtt*Pton9'. " l*he fafnel ii6 doubt^' 
ftioiiid be ftid qfr.the^^tfcAi 6F the caprtams of' f^e 
IVWiRj *;hrc«kgh J?ioyybhiS dbei- ifdt mepfio/i/ihern.. 
%ti\o{'tij^'.rm^ t*e*H!ejits.o^ 

the tribunes, and on the two ficj[es oflht^Phs^ 
ofiC^f«i*9rteat; was cmj^f^^for pi nSafllfe2 t),9)f| 
a?d tja4:'r«ft fornhe qU^ftdr,; the tre^ifi^i^Ana 
amnw#iixion (:u). " - '-^ ' ■ ' V- ',; ^V 

Uppn'the right and left, 6n the, fide^ and'|te^ 
yopf^ f he Jaft .tent of the tHBuncs, facing' 'the fr^- 
toriuni on. a right line/ werfe the quarters of t^Iic 
excr^p<dirmry * cavalry, Eixacatorum { li i ij^) j 
and ofchc other voluntier horfe, ^eUbprt^tjf,^ 
{ I ir \ * "- ' i §)* AJi^ ' t^^s cavalry faced,, on pne fide, [ 
ta^yapd? >llic* place of the^^qCiaeftor,. and, on., the 
other j to ivards the market. - It' did 'iiot ority in-\. 
camp near the confurs perfon, but pftea ^Wend-^'' 
ed hirrj upon marches- in a word, iLvfras/'gjer^,^ 
rally dX, hand>to ex^c^te the orders ^ of t&ecbnm^^ 
^ an^.qi^ter.-. . •• " /• " •. ;'\,^''Z ^IJ^ ^ 

f hc^ JEliwnan. infentry, extraordinary kna vdiin^-; 
tierSi/4rQ m the^r^ar <k ifetiorfc Im^p^in^^^ 
and:i}poa.fihe farne line (f 6), and: dq' the lanie ^ 
.vice. fi^'ithfi.cqnfiU 'and dU^or. , y ,''^ ' • "^ 

Abpvyji tl\ks. iiorfe^ndHfoot is aftreerarf'h^p^^ 
feet, broad i.i J which mni the- whole bwadth 6f^ifhe^:\ 

On cjfiQiDthcr.fide of th*s ^pate arPm 
of-t^e extraordinary foot (h the alffds^fa^ing^^^^ 



\L'j 



• ^efe,t-WQ ^orpj ^!^^ ^^Offf* eitbir cb^fen hyfi9\^uls^}/7Mr '* 
felvey, or' Juchixs Voluntarily attended th4iiu, ^Vi^'W'^l^tei/^"-* 




market^ 



^ A. 



iriarket, ' ^fip Pr^toriUipi ^apd the treafory, x^t pWi 
of'the qu'aeftor (17). ' ^^ '^' 

' The e3Cti;^or.d;pary fppp; pf-tbe: alHes' >^ere^ ^in- 
eamped'tehiri^ jt/ie^ ^orfe, .(i^\ faced th'eiaHrtticWi 
irient^^jnd .^jj'^Wr^^^W Pif -Jhecamp (18). - '^ ' " ' 

'*Thc vQifl ft^acc^ tM,re.m?liriedioivbc«h /iticS 
^lefe allotjted tp^ftra^gqr^ And allifis, whocame IdteK 
tharr the reftlj^mV"^ ,\:i ^^v > ^j' / - ''■'•■ ; '" '' '"^' 

* All^^hipgs t^iis .^ifp^fc(J, : .we fee tic canfipf f 6f mi 
a^fquirei'an^ that, as wd'tby xbc diftributid'ri '6f* 
the ttreets, as^'tKe whole difporuiofi, it wry mtfcfi' 
refemblcs a^ cjty. , J\nd ^this was the foidiergf idea 
of itj^who cor^fidered t;bc camp, as their icouhtry, 
and the tepfs '^^^their.hpufes, , 

'ThelTe tents 'were generaUy madfe . of fkinsj' 
{fom whence came th& fit^prcflion, much uftd by 
authors, .)i^ 'pellibus jf>(^^if(^r,e. The foltUet^ joia- 
ed^'t'ogetner^ in mcflcs, which they called Cb;r- 
tuhernia, 'ITiele generaUy :coDfifted of eight or 
ten nieh!. 

From the intrcnchment' to the tents is a fpacc 
of two hiindn^ feet ; . and that interval is of ve- 
ry' great ufe, either for the entrance or departure 
of the legions,. For each body of 'troops ad- 
vances into that fpace by the ftreec before him, 
fo that the troops, not marching in the fame 
way, were not in danger of crowding and brieak- 
ing each other's ranks.. Befides which,' the ca6. 
tie, and' whatever is uken from the enemy, is 
placed there, where a guard' is kept during thfr 
night. Another confiderable advantage of it is; 
that, in ' attacks by night, neither fire nor' dart 
can be thrown to them ; or, if that happens, it 
is very feldom, and can do no great execution, 
thefoldiers being at fo great a diftance, and under 
the cover of their tents. If the camp of Syphajc 
and Afdrubal in Africa had been inclofed within 



O^ rf5(fe MTi^^LifrtARti 

atBy.tfc^tx^ Gikttlfwa.cf Klic(jc*npJ:.;» Bol$* 

which make 672 yards ; fo that the wnoIeafupfX> 
fi«fefcof tbeic;iOTp,w^:4i ca^/^a^pi 

^VSTben^jthc ntHnber.^F tafodft w^Qgreattabi*!* 
.)QSPjRigre/ji^. extent of the c^itip w^rmiganeiiMfl^ 
LJv. I. «^ rw>th6wsh»&^ jteibrmu WhfiOn»4fC0nW Jbjb- 
**• ^^' m^ SflJinator rficeiv/cd: ifl3', coijeg^e jKfcr^Dftfcjito 
caoiprdve exteqt irf:jthfe .camp*>W)»«5eijlifc^^ 
th^ tfQopi were.oixly impde to t;aA3eHiiX',4^\igtoii«4 
be^aufe thofe qF Nero'Weie 00$: tQiiftiy-tang^i ewhi^ 

^^.JPiQlybi^s docs xi^ tell iis,c;wHerteifof l&ptqpiiwfc 
t^atu who hdd jjie firil j^^ak; ;^ftbci;l(q cpofi^ 'tef 
.the praetors and otWr ofikec^gi.'iQcampiQiq djjivis 
very likely, that they i!*cfe iKit fer/rosQrTd»jWilii^ 
^vkh whomr they JiadiiiOontiniiabiiiteG^uiie^»DC^ 
as the tribunes, - - ; ; >:;ic/^ :'j jfi3:\o 

Nor is he moife.cxp«efs i»jpp»<het|gMeScDfjltfip 
Liv. 1. 40. camp, which were ftnifr accordinigf tft> ij-4fry^^4l' 
*• *7- yiatuar forta^ emrciiu» infitmif^.iftt\iij^m^4^ei^c» 
jmmhus partibus enuptimm faecrmt^iAHt ftXicmm^ 
calls them ihe £xUacr/lmfry^/l^ Right ptitfci^j 
the L^t prindpah and Jihe ^^ommUli^^i^h^M 
alio other names, about which' it is 04)iD\t^ lilsfle 
difficult to reconcile authors. It is ^^>divtfrcd ifa^ 
the Extraordinary gate w^ caJkd iQ».jbodaufej9^r 
the place, where the c^traordijs^ry croo^ iaitatik^ 
,jed ; and that itjmras the, fbme asij&n BissiioHaaj 
which took its namefipm ica.iKSunfifi tb Seiihm-' 
torium* i TIk gate o^i^gte to thi^, ^^^th^i^ibor 
^bctremity of the camp, ^f^\ xallcdn/(9r/4J2>fM^ 
mm^ becaufeiiear the ten maiiipies bf^ieaiohhrki- 



r 



gictti^^ an*^ vjay^ proWbiyqSi^the faW' ^V the 
^^Jiorian, mentioned by^rfci^ hi :Jth€=*Jetec»%. 
b^^k ciliedarri: iboH inorittsflimid ^ii^fefffier^ip- 

difpoiicion, and fymmetry of all the-paws ^(dlfe 
IferaMf'^OiJBnfS ' Ki*ichl l^fembteir rd*er a ci^ 

bnl atfi ^mlMnce^ Ui theimidft^i f^ntttiiMtMd 

<4Mf #t,€d^^'^th c^* prmbipal offi€^^ atv^ays f^d^ 

%'^» rceei*ie ^aftd^ecuw^his orders. Four 'g#e§t 

itt6<elts, whkh fead to the four gates of the camp, 

with abundance of other ftreets on each fide of 

4^11^ --laM pkraHeKto «uch 6ther. An infinity 

isf ifSktg; plafcedi tin: 48 linear equal diftances, and 

ai^ith ptefifia- fytriHietm)^ And this camp fo vaft 

^Juttttxtt^Wy kn(f fo^i^«rfiffitd in its parts, which 

lfcw(«ri t»'chaw:;cbft^infeifc and'pains, was 

often the work of an hour or two, as if it had 

¥i«fe>of 3Wr^f' duc^^^ theQ«ardi. All this, how- 

'^eVyih In<«hii^i4t» •laRnpaftfawi'with what, in a 

^iiKmi^,^'^lccinftituCes^^tt^e^ <bul of the camp : ^I 

2jfeiiawp5ihe:^WfdGtox^fc;omm»iijdi the attention «nd 

,*^9^iift»i4p i>f .'the^igeoecftl^oth^ perfc^a fabrnfflTion . ; 

aei^ihprfiftaltcrft^c^ersj^^'^hfe.ientire obedience t>f 

'^te! feld»s 'to- tKfi' iwdetts .^^ their chiefs^ dhd 

ifhte fctniliary difcipUne, ^ia)bfoiv»d>^'with^tnlneKiiiit- 

t^otftttdtncfB iand'fevaflty t igaaKties which ranfc- 

-Qdtnthe lipmiin pe6{:46 <^bove^ all inatiofts^ tmd 

cariletf^thi mskle them their :fnaiters.'> The^Ron^an 

-mifiraffr of" iiuatnqpii^ «mfl: have "been »rery ex- 

niefltera >aiKl jpetfeflr, as tbey ob^rvcdi it inviola- 

-tdy for foAmaily ^gosy apdiTwith'ft) ^grcatfuccefi, 

-fthd^^ there is slhgiofl: no example ^f their campus 

forced by their enemies. 

This 
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This cuftom of fortifying camps regulartyi 

which the Romaxia cbnfidencd as ooe of the tnoft 

cflential parts of military knowledgis ami difci- 

pline, has bcren difufed by th« moderns. The 

number of troops, of which armies Art now com'* 

pofed, and that occupies a coiifldersd>Ie extent of 

ground » fcems to render this work iaipraflicabJe^ 

Xenoph. which would become infinite. The people of 

in cyrop. ^fia, whofe armies were far more numeroii3 than 

• ».p. 0'^yj.g^ never failed to inclc^e their camp* at leaft 

with very deep trenches, though they ftaid only a 

day or a night ; and often fortiM it with good 

palifadues. Xenophoh obfervcs, that it was the 

great number, of their troops itfelf, that rendered 

this praftice eafy» 

It is agreed^ that no people ever carried the 
knowledge and praftice of the art of war to an 
higher degree of perfeQion tha/i the Romans: 
but it muft be confefied, that their principairexceU 
)encY lay in the art of incamping, and in draw* 
ing up armies in battle array. And this is what 
Polybius admires mof!: in it, who wa« a good jo^ 
of military affairs, and had been kmg a witnefs of 
the excellent difcipline obferved amongii: t|)e Ro- 
man troops. When Philip, the father of Perimis^ 
and before him Pyrrhus, prejudiced by their efteem 
fpr the Greeks, and full of contempt for all other 
nations, whoni they treated as Barbarians^ faw^ for 
the firft ome, the diiiribution and order of the 
Roman camp, they cried out with furphfe and ad- 
miration : Sure thai cannot be the difpqfition ef Bar- 
tartans J 

But what ought to furprife us moft*, and what 
it is even difficult to conceive, fb remcMs are ow 
manners from it, is this charader of a people 
inured to the rudeft tpils, and invincible to tlia 
icvereft fatigue*. We fise here the t!Ek&% of a 
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educati/Qq, and whojlbme habits contr^ed 
frfifn the moft.^arly youth. Mpft of thefe foj Jitr^, 
.^QMgh Roijwa, gitiz^ns^ had eltafes^ and cuUiyg{- 
.^1 their inh^icapces wich their own h^nds,,' Ip 
.flQieSf of ' p^ace they exercifed th,emlelyes . jn tjVe 
;IPoft .painful ..jajbours. .. Tlieir hapds, acc^feip^d 
_ daily, to.. wkl^ .ithQ. ipa<^e, turn ,up*'the'Jai^^^^^ 
iguide aUfheafry plow, only.clianged exercjres/ ahd 
4.^^^ jFoijndf^ft in.thofe;iinp9f^d,upon theqj bytUe 
jigi^Uitary^difcipline J as. ;the Spartans are\fai(^ never 
,.tQ have. been more at. their eafe than in tfie^ V.^iy 
^d camp, fp hard and auflere. was their manner 
ipf liviiig at all othpr times. . • , ..■ 

Who could believe, that there was ribtfiihg, 
even to cleanlinefs, of which particular care was 
not taken in the Roman jcamp ! As the great ftreet, 
.fituated in the front of the Prsetorium, was much 
frei|uentcd |>y the officers and foldiers, who paflad 
.through it • to, receive and carry orders, and; upon 
^heir other o^cafions, and thereby expofed to iiiuch 
4^t; a pumber of foldiers were appointed to iweep 
^d clean iii every day in. winter, and to water it 
in fumnjer^ to prevent the duft. 
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{Employments and exercifes of the Rdmah fdUiers and 
officers in their camp. 

THE camp being prepared in the matther 
we 'have defcribed, the tribunes" aflembie to 
take the oath of all the men in the legions, as well 
free as flaves.. All fwear in their turn; and their 
oath confafts in a promife not to fteai any thing in 
the camp, and to bring whatever they flioiild find 
in it to the tribunes. ■ . 

The Ibldiers had before taken a Jikie oath, at'tbe 
time they were lilled : I deferred fep^iting it till 
now, that, being joined with the other, its force 
might be the better conceived. By this firfl bsith 
A«f. Cell. t4 j-j^e foldier engages to'fteal nothing alone or'ln 
'^' ^' ** concert with others, either in the arntiy or with- 
" in ten thoufand pace^ of it; and to carry' to the 
*^ conful, or to rerfore to its lawful owher, what- 
*' ever he may find exceeding the Value bf one 
" feftertius, that is to fay, about five farthiiigs, 
*' excepting certain things mentioned in the t>ath.'' 
What is faid here of ten thoufand paces from' tho 
army does not mean, that the fddiers were al- 
lowed to fteal beyond that diftance : but' what- 
ever they found without thofe bourids they were 
not obliged to carry to the confiil'. Amongft 
. things excepted, v^as.the fruit of i 'tree, pamufh^ 
ffTontin. Marcus Scaurus tells us, however, as a memorable 
gtratag. exampk of the Roman abftinence, that, a fniit-tree 
happening to gro\v within the ihclofure of the 
camp, when the army quitted it the nt^% day, no- 
body had touched it. Scaurus commanded the 
gym at th^t timg. 

ThU 
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This oath Ihews, how far the Romans carried 
their attention and exaftnefs in preventing all ra- 
pine and violence in the army, becaufe theft is not 
Only prohibited the foldiery, vipon pain of the moft 
ihdifpenfable feverities \ but they are not even per* 
.mitted to appropriate what they find on their 
way, and chance prefents titem. Hence the laws 
adually treat, as thefr, the retaining any thing of 
another's after having found it, whether the owner 
Were known or not : S^i alienum jacens lucri fa- Sabin, ex 
ciendi caufd fuJiuUt^ furti obftringitur^ five fcil cujtis ii^.J"^• 
fa, ftve nefciL \ ^^^'^^-'^ 

1 have.lkid^ that theft w^s prohibited with in- 
exorable feverity. There is a very terrible example Spartian. 
of this under the emperors. A loldier had ftole a *«P«^^"- 
fpwl from a pjeafant, and had eat it with nine other 
tntn in his mefs. The emperor Pefcennius Niger 
condernned them all to die, and only fpared their 
lives at the earileft requeft of the whole army, oblig- 
ing eaph, of them to give the countryman ten fowls^ 
^fjcl. fixing a mark of public infamy upon them 
during the reft of the war. How many crimes is 
^ wholfofne a rigour capable of preventing ! What 
a. fight is a camp under fuch regulations! But 
what a vaft difference is there between foldiers 
obe^ieiit to fuch a difcipline in the midft of Pa* 
ganifm, and our marauders, who calf themfelves 
Chriftians, and fear neither God nor man ! The in- 
xlofure of the. camp was a good barrier againft dif* 
order and iicenfe; and we fhall foon fee^that^ evenr 
tfpon . marches, feverity of difcipline had no lefs 
effed than lines and intrenchments* 

A wonderful order was obferved night and day 
throughout the whole camp, in relpeft to the 
watch- word, centinels, and guards ; and it was irl 
this its fecurity and quiet confided. To render -^^ 

the guard more regular and lefs fatiguing, the 

B b 2 night 
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night was divided into four parts or watches, and 
the day into four ftations. Every one had his duty 
fixed, both in regard to time and place •, and in 
the camp all things were regulated and difpofcd^ 
ias in a well-ordered family. 

I have already fpokeh elfewhere of the fimpH- 
city of the antients in regard to , their pro viftons 
and equipage. The fecond Scipio Africanus would 
not fuffcr a foldier to have. any mom jchan a kettle^ 
a fpit, and a wooden bowl. * Epaminond^s,. the 
glorious Theban general, had ^only this furniture 
both for the field and city. The anticnt generals 
of Rome were not more magnificent ' They did 
not know "f what filver plate was in thfe army'; 
and had only a bowlaad a faltcellar of that me- 
tal for facriticesi The horfes glittered alfo with 
filver ornaments. The liours of dining and fop- 
ping were made known by. a certain fignal. We 
have obferved, that moft of tfee Romian emperors 
eat in public, and often in the oftti air., Ithai 
been remarked, X ^^^^ f efcennjus made no life of 
coverings againft the rain. The UTneals of thefe 
emperors, /as weil as <Df the antlent generals, of 
whom Valerius Maximus fpeaksy • were Tuch ai. 
might be eaten in public without' any refervef, 
the meats of which they; confift^d had nothing 

♦ EpPTYiInoHrla!?, Dux Thcb?.tioriim tants abftinenti* fult,'iit 
m ftrpellcfVili ejns, praeter ahenum &; vera iinicum, nihil mvehire- 
Uir. Front,}!. Siraiag. 1. 4. c. 3. 

f Pr^stcr cquos virofque & fi quid argent i, qnod plurimum. in 
pha!eris jcquorum,. (nam ad velcti^dum fa«51o perexigup, utiqu<9 
militantes, utebantur) quinis cetera prajda diripienda militi data 6ft 
L'tiJ. I; 22. n. 52. ' ' '- ■ ' ' 

t Idenn in omni expeditJone, ante ombes ftulitarem cibtim fiipnp- 
fit nee fibi unquam, vel contra imbres, qu2:;fivit tefti fuffragiixra. 
CapifoL ' '. ' ' ■ .' 

P Fuit ilia Cmpllcitas antiquorum In cibo Capienifo, hu'ma^niratls 
fimul & continentifE ceiti/Tinia index. J^am maximis vlris praiKTere 
& coenare in pro}atuljj verecundise ncn erat. Nee fane ullas cpulas 
liabebanr, r^uas ocul.s'popiiU iuhjictre erubefc^reijt. f^aL Max, I. i. 
c. 5. 

ia 
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in theim, that it was neceififary to conceal from 
the 6yes of tlie foldiers, who jfaW with joy and ad- 
miration, that theic matters were no b^tt^r fed than 
themfelve^. 

What vvas moft adnnirable, in the Rom'an dif- 
cipline, was the continual exercift to which the 
troops . were kept, ' either within or wi'cliotit' the 
camp; fo that they were nievei^ idle, ^nd* had 
fcarce any refpite from duty.. The new-raifed: fol- 
diers performed their excrtife Tegufarly twice a 
day, arid the old one^ ohce.' ,, They vi^efe 'f fbrrted 
to ;all the evolutions, and other parts 6f the arr 
iDilitary. They were obliged, to keep ^ their ^fms"^ 
always clean and bright. They were made to 
take hafty marches of a confiderable length, laden 
wkh their arm^, and feveral palifadoes ; and that 
often in fteep and craggy countries. They were 
habituated always to keep. their ranks, even in 
the midft of diforder and confufion, and never 
to lofc fight of their ftandards. They were made 
to charge dach otbeir in mock battles, of which 
the officefs, generals, and even the conful him- 
felf were witnefies, and in which they thought 
il for their glory, to fliare in perfon. When they 
had no enemy in the field, the troops were em- 
ployed in confiderable .works, as well to keep them 
in exercife, as for the public utility. ' Such in 
particular are the highways, called for that rea- 

* Opere faclendo milites fe circumfpiciendi non h.abebant facul- 
tatein* Hirt. in bell. Afric, 

•f Ibl quia otiofa caftra erant, crebro decurrere milites cogebat 
(Sempronius) ut tyrones affuefcerent fjgna lequi, & in acie cognof- 
cere ordines luos. Li'v, I. 23. n. 35. 

Primo'die legiones in armis quatiior nvillium fpatio decurrerent, 
S^cundo die arma curare & tergere ante tentoria jufTit (Scipio Afri- 
canus.) Teitio die flidibus inter fe in modum jiilix pugns concur* 
rerent, praepilatifque mifiilibus Jaculati lunt. Li-'v. 1. 26. n. 51. 

X Acuere alii gladiosj alii galea* buculafque, (cuta alii, lori- 
cafque tergere. Liv, !• 44- n» S^* 

fon 
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i. fon via militares^ which are the fruits of this wife 

f^ J and falutary cuftom: Stratum militari labore iter* 

Quint. 1. 2. c. 14. 

We may judge whether, amidft thefe exer- 

cifes, which wefe almoft continual, the troops 

could find time for thofe unworthy diverfions, 

equally pernicious in the lofs of time and money- 

This itch, this phrenzy for gaming, which to 

the fhame of our times has forced the intrench- 

^2- ments of the camp, and abolifhed the laws of mi- 

^ litary difcipline, had been regarded by the an- 

'^ tients as the moft finifter of omens, and the mod 

terrible of prodigies. 



End of the First Volume. 
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